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DITORIAL 


TECHNOCRACY  has  pointed  out 
time  and  again  the  utter  Impos- 
sibility of  peacetime  full  employ- 
ment under  our  present  method  of 
social  operation.  It  has  also  clearly  In- 
dicated that  any  halfway  measures, 
such  as  WPA,  Social  Security  (so- 
called),  and  unemployment  Insurance 
are  merely  stopgaps  which  serve  to 
ward  off  the  Inevitable  destiny  of  the 
unemployed — slow  starvation  via  the 
breadline. 

Refutations  of  the  '60  million  jobs' 
theory  are  becoming  Increasingly  num- 
erous, and  admissions  that  no  actual 
planning  for  taking  care  of  the  unem- 
ployment situation  are  now  coming  to 
light. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  such  negli- 
gence In  planning  for  our  people?  The 
political  leaders  cannot  take  that  re- 
sponsibility, for  their  first  considera- 
tion Is  staying  In  office.  Neither  can 
the  business  leaders  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility, for  their  first  considera- 
tion Is  the  making  of  profits.  Evidently, 
then,  there  Is  only  one  answer — we, 
the  people! 

Only  our  Immediate  acceptance  of 
the  responsibility  of  Insuring  the  se- 
curity of  our  people  In  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  war,  will  save  this  Continent 
from  sudden  and  terrible  chaos. 

We  know  what  it  meant  to  have 
15,000,000  unemployed  In  the  worst 
days  of  the  'great  depression.'  We 
saw  weary,  hungry  Americans  seek 
escape  from  the  hopelessness  of  their 
existence  in  one  part  of  the  country 
only  to  find  an  equally  hopeless  exist- 
ence In  another  locality.  Thousands  of 
families,    who    had    spent    many   years 
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WHO  IS  GUILTY? 


Destruction  of  System  That  Spawns  War  Criminals 
Is  Only  Effective  Way  to  Eliminate  Future  Atrocities 


NOW  that  part  of  the  armed 
conflict  against  fascisnri  is  over, 
attempts  are  being  made  to 
place  the  guilt  for  the  war  and  for 
the  deliberate  terrorism  that  accom- 
panied it.  We  have  tried  to  pass  off 
the  Japanese  cruelties  with  the  expla- 
nation that  'the  Japs  are  a  different 
species;'  that  they  are  'sub-human,  de- 
generate and  cruel;'  that  we  should 
not  expect  decency  from  them  any 
more  than  we  should  expect  manners 
from  a  pig.  But,  over  in  Europe,  the 
same  sort  of  cruelties  and  atrocities 
have  been  committed,  and  not  by  'de- 
generate, sub-human  apes,'  but  by 
'our  own  kind  of  people.' 

No  nation  and  no  people  is  guilt- 
less of  atrocities  and  programs  of  ex- 
termination. History  is  full  of  examples 
from  all  lands  and  all  ages.  Did  not 
our  own  American  people  systemati- 
cally exterminate  nearly  the  whole  ab- 
original population  of  the  Continent 
that  we  might  rob  them  of  their  land? 
Are  there  not  countless  Americans, 
even  now,  impatiently  awaiting  the 
signal  to  charge  forth  to  exterminate 
the  Negroes,  the  Jews,  the  Mongo- 
lians or  the  Mexicans? 

Yet,  on  this  earth  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  are  kind,  gentle  and 
considerate.  They  are  of  all  races  and 
inhabit  all  nations,  and  even  include 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese.  These 
people  hate  to  see  others  suffer;  they 
become  indignant  at  premeditated 
cruelty.  This  is  the  normal  behavior  for 
entire  populations  under  certain  situa- 
tions. 

THE  COMMON  DENOMINATOR 

When  any  large  group  of  people 
behave  in  a  certain  way,  we  can  look 
for  something  other  than  their  'in- 
stincts' as  the  basis.  Human  nature  is 
flexible,  and  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  a  great  variety  of  behavior 
patterns.  So,  to  say  that  any  particu- 
lar   behaviorism    is   the    expression    of 


human  nature,  or  that  it  is  the  natural 
expression  of  a  certain  segment  of  the 
population,  Is  to  ignore  the  findings 
of  biological  science.  It  is  human  na- 
ture for  people  to  behave;  but  how 
they  behave  depends  upon  the  envi- 
ronmental conditioning  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  live. 

Was  it  simply  because  of  the  Indi- 
vidual wickedness  of  Hitler  and  Himm- 
ler  that  the  German  people  commit- 
ted atrocities?  Well,  many  atrocities 
have  been  committed  In  many  places 
and  at  different  times,  and  Hitler  and 
Himmler,  et  al,  were  not  there.  Other 
things  must  also  be  present  besides 
individual  sadists;  there  must  be  some 
general  pattern  of  social  conditioning 
that  brings  this  behavior  out  of  people. 
There  must  be  some  common  denomi- 
nator In  the  societies  of  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, Spain,  China,  India,  South  Amer- 
ica, United  States,  etc.,  that  impels 
people  to  commit  cruelties  against 
their  fellow  men. 

There  is  such  a  common  denomina- 
tor. It  Is  the  Price  System.  Out  of 
the  stinking  bowels  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem comes  fascism,  its  most  vicious 
expression.  Fascism  is  not  an  abstract 
social  philosophy;  it  is  an  operating 
and  verifiable  reality.  It  has  charac- 
teristics which  can  be  defined  and  ob- 
served. It  is  a  way  of  life,  designed 
to  maintain  the  Price  System  and  Its 
institutions.  It  is  a  form  of  economic- 
politico-ecclesiastic  despotism,  wherein 
a  few  are  promoted  to  positions  of 
wealth  and  power,  while  the  despised 
masses  are  kept  in  poverty.  Ignorance, 
superstition  and  toil. 

Fascism  is  not  peculiar  to  any  race, 
creed  or  nation.  It  has  been  practiced 
by  the  Jews,  the  Mohammedans,  the 
Russians,  the  southern  Europeans,  the 
northern  Europeans,  the  Asiatics,  the 
South  Americans  and  the  North  Amer- 
icans. So,  to  point  the  finger  of  guilt 
at  individuals  or  races  or  nationalities 


Is  to  evade  fundamentals  and  to  end 
up  in  futility. 

The  finger  must  be  pointed  at  the 
system!  Punish,  if  you  will,  the  war 
criminals  as  individuals  and  as  nations. 
But  do  so  with  the  Intent,  and  as  part 
of  the  program,  of  destroying  the  sys- 
tem that  spawned  their  criminal  be- 
'havior.  Destroy  the  criminals  and  leave 
the  system,  and  new  criminals  will  con- 
tinue to  come  forth. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FASCISM 

Let  us  mention,  before  proceeding 
further,  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
fascism,  and  their  reflections  in  the 
attitudes  and  actions  of  Individual  hu- 
man beings: 

1 .  Fascism  promotes  the  concept  of 
race  superiority  and  inferiority.  It 
nearly  always  glorifies  one  race  and 
despises  another.  The  budding  fascist 
develops  the  idea  that  one  race  (al- 
ways the  one  to  which  he  belongs)  is 
superior,  while  some  other  race  ('he 
usually  concentrates  on  one)  is  infe- 
rior. The  people  of  the  despised  race 
become,  in  his  mind,  as  so  much  ver- 
min. And  when  he  thinks  that  way, 
there  is  hardly  anything  he  would  not 
do  to  members  of  that  race.  He  is 
ripe  for  fascism. 

2.  There  is  the  concept  of  class  dis- 
tinction. In  the  fascist  society  there 
are  distinct  class  differences,  based  on 
birth,  wealth,  rank  or  some  other  arbi- 
trary consideration.  These  distinctions 
are  within  the  'chosen'  race.  Members 
of  the  upper  class  (a  small  minority) 
have  rights  and  privileges,  power  and 
authority,  leisure  and  luxury.  These  are 
denied  to  the  lower  class  (the  great 
majority)  whose  members  must  engage 
in  toil,  live  in  poverty  and  have  their 
lives  severely  regimented.  The  upper 
class  has  disdain  for  the  lower  class, 
and  makes  only  those  concessions  to 
It  which  will  maintain  the  necessary  de- 
gree   of   quiescence.    The   lower   class 
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individual  envies  the  nnembers  of  the 
upper  class,  and  has  no  higher  ambi- 
tion than  to  become,  by  some  miracu- 
lous event,  a  member  of  that  class. 
Fascism  is  not  conceivable  without 
class  distinctions. 

When  an  individual  looks  with  dis- 
dain upon  another  because  of  the 
other's  kind  of  work,  standard  of  living 
or  manners,  or  when  he  looks  up  with 
envy  and  admiration  to  the  'best  peo- 
ple,' 'he  is  falling  into  the  fascist  atti- 
tude, and  is  ready  to  be  recruited  by 
some  fuhrer. 

3.  Fascism  regards  women  as  infe- 
rior to  men.  It  opposes  education  for 
the  female;  it  opposes  opportunities  in 
the  field  of  employment  for  her;  and 
it  opposes  equal  social  recognition  and 
administrative  positions  for  her.  It 
especially  opposes  equal  incomes  for 
women  as  compared  to  men.  When  a 
man  says,  'Woman's  place  is  in  the 
home,  taking  care  of  the  house  and 
raising  children,'  you  can  put  it  down 
that  he  is  nibbling  at  the  fascist  bait. 

4.  The  concept  of  the  morality  of 
toil — that  man  must  work  before  he 
eats — is  a  fundamental  part  of  fascist 
doctrine.  'Man  must  earn  his  hire  by 
honest  work'  is  the  theme  that  is 
preached  and  praised.  Reward  is 
promised  to  those  who  are  faithful  to 
this  doctrine;  and  rest  is  promised  to 
the  weary.  A  few  will  be  lucky  enough 
to  get  it  in  this  life;  but,  surely,  'it 
will  come  to  all  in  the  hereafter.'  The 
leisure  class,  somehow,  has  the  right 
to  the  reward  without  the  toil  that  pre- 
cedes it.  (There  is  an  explanation  for 
this,  but  it  is  too  subtle  for  us  to  com- 
prehend.) Those  people  who  preach, 
or  say  'Amen'  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
virtue  of  toil  (for  the  other  guy,  of 
course!)  are  suckers  for  the  next  fascist 
revival  meeting. 

5.  Ignorance  and  superstition  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  on  the  fascist 
agenda.  Enlightened  people  (those 
who  are  trained  to  evaluate  things  on 
the  basis  of  facts)  cannot  be  readily 
fooled.  Deception  is  an  important  part 
of  the  fascist  technique.  'Keep  the 
people  believing  in  things  that  cannot 
be  checked  upon,  and  keep  them  from 
becoming  informed  about  the  basic 
factors  in  their  society'  is  part  of  the 
creed  of  fascism. 

The  basic  five  for  the  common  man 
are  nutrition,  sex,  play,  worship  and 
work  (but  these  must  be  kept  on  an 
inferior  plane);  beyond  that,  he  has  no 


right  to  inquire.  The  leisure  class  ob- 
serves a  similar  pattern,  but  in  a  more 
extravagant  manner;  except  that  rule 
is  substituted  for  work.  Fascism  censors 
knowledge,  controls  the  schools  and 
bans  certain  books  from  its  subject 
people.  It  regiments  its  intellectuals 
in  support  of  its  doctrines  and  con- 
demns criticism  of  the  status  quo. 

Many  people  aid  this  fascist  pro- 
gram by  helping  to  support  the  sup- 
pression of  factual  knowledge  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  'corrupt'  the  morals 
or  the  thinking  of  the  people. 

6.  Fascism  is  intolerant  of  toler- 
ance. It  maintains  a  vigilance  over  the 
lives  of  people  and  is  intolerant  of  any 
behavior  which  does  not  fit  Into  the 
'accepted'  pattern.  Its  pattern  is  arbi- 
trary and  authoritarian,  and  Is  defined 
and  sanctified  in  terms  of  the  moral 
philosophy  of  the  dominant  church. 
(The  engineer  is  also  Intolerant,  but  in 
a  different  way.  He  is  Intolerant  of 
inefficiency,  waste  and  mechanical 
crudeness.  hie  does  not  seek  to  arbi- 
trate the  lives  of  people.) 

The  individual  who  condemns  an- 
other for  behavior  which  is  the  private 
affair  of  that  other  person  is  express- 
ing an  attitude  In  conformance  with 
fascism.  One's  morals,  for  example, 
are  truly  his  private  property;  yet, 
fascism  makes  them  public  property. 
Personal  freedom  has  no  place  in  a 
fascist  society.  The  Incipient  fascist 
resents  any  display  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  others — often  the  very  free- 
dom which  he  sometimes  seeks  for  him- 
self. 

7.  Fascism  specializes  In  emotional 
appeal  to  win  support  for  its  program. 
The  well-known  techniques  of  propa- 
ganda are  used  lavishly,  especially 
name  calling.  The  fascist  can  think  of 
no  name  more  despicable  than  'com- 
munist;' and  that  is  the  name  most 
commonly  used  to  profane  anyone 
whom  the  fascist  opposes.  The  fascist 
sympathizer  makes  frequent  use  of  that 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  he  calls 
American  fascism  by  the  glittering 
name  of  'free  enterprise.'  The  preju- 
dices, the  fears,  the  desires  and  the 
hopes  of  the  people  are  used  to  influ- 
ence their  behavior  in  support  of  fas- 
cist action.  A  clear,  analytical  study 
of  social  phenomena  is  not  to  be 
found. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous features  of  fascism  and  the 
fascist  supporter.    While  many  people 


who  exhibit  some  of  the  traits  men- 
tioned are  not  avowed  fascists,  and 
would  deny  any  such  classification,  they 
are  nevertheless  effective  stooges  for 
the  system  and  are,  therefore,  active 
supporters. 

As  Indicated  previously,  fascism  is 
a  phase  of  the  Price  System  and  is 
inherent  in  the  Price  System.  The 
spores  of  fascism  will  proliferate  so 
long  as  the  Price  System  infection 
remains  in  the  social  organism.  To 
eradicate  fascism,  and  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  fascism,  completely 
from  society,  the  Price  System  must 
be  abandoned. 

NEW  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

The  Price  System  is  not  the  only 
workable  social  system;  but  it  happens 
to  be  the  one  that  has  survived  by 
successfully  destroying  its  competitors. 
It  has  become  sa  thoroughly  ramified 
into  every  phase  of  our  lives  that  few 
people  can  conceive  of  anything  else. 

Technocracy  has  designed  a  pro- 
gram suited  to  the  area  and  the  oper- 
ations of  North  America  for  this  period 
of  Continental  emergency.  It  is  the 
only  anti-fascist  program  so  far  pre- 
sented to  Americans  by  Americans 
since  we  became  involved  in  Total 
War  against  the  axis  of  fascism.  This 
is  Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription. 

Total  Conscription  denies  the  con- 
cept of  individual  superiority  based  on 
race,  class,  birth  or  sex.  It  recognizes 
only  function  as  a  basis  for  social  pres- 
tige. hHe  or  she  who  perfoirms  better 
gets  the  social  recognition.  Total  Con- 
scription recognizes  no  virtue  in  human 
toll,  but  seeks  to  relieve  the  human 
being  from  that  odium  by  placing  the 
burden  of  work  upon  the  machine. 
Since  Total  Conscription  emphasizes 
functional  efficiency,  it  must  rely  upon 
factual  knowledge  and  skill  for  its  so- 
cial operations;  these  are  the  anti- 
theses of  superstition  and  ignorance. 
An  intelligent  and  factual  approach  to 
the  solution  of  problems  is  specified, 
as  contrasted  with  the  emotionalized 
propaganda  used  by  fascism  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

Total  Conscription  recruits  all  effec- 
tives to  serve  in  the  operation  of  the 
social  mechanism,  but  does  not  other- 
wise seek  to  regulate  their  private 
lives.  Total  Conscription  provides  for 
a  rising  standard  of  living  for  all  Amer- 
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icans,  not  super-luxury  for  a  few  and 
poverty  for  the  many.  It  abolishes  the 
fear  of  insecurity,  the  dennoralization 
of  uncertainty  and  worry  about  the 
future.  Total  Conscription  has  an  ob- 
jective; it  provides  a  nneans  for 
achievennent  and  makes  secure  the  life 
of  the  individual.  It  recognizes  a  per- 
son's significance  as  a  human  being, 
and  safeguards  his  personal  sanctity. 

In  all  of  these  respects.  Total  Con- 
scription furnishes  an  environment  that 
is  contrary  to  the  existence  of  fascism; 
and  in  so  doing  eradicates  the  growth 
of  fascism  from  America. 

The  American  fascists  and  fascist 
followers  deplore  the  idea  of  Total 
Conscription  and  oppose  its  realiza- 
tion. They  call  it  'communistic'  (The 
communists  do  not  like  it  either,  so 
they  call  it  'fascistic!') 

What  kind  of  behavior  will  the  hu- 
man animal  exhibit  under  Total  Con- 
scription? Let  us  list  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  social  order  it  will 
bring  in  and  you  decide  how  you 
will  act: 

All  the  people,  the  resources  and 
the  equipment  of  this  Continent  will 
be  used  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
population.  Use  and  efficiency  will  be 
the  criteria  used  in  production  and 
service;  waste  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  optimum  quality  of 
goods  will  be  manufactured;  the  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  energy 


cost  of  production,  rather  than  on 
profit  and  turnover.  Private  ownership 
of  property  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  use  of  the  land,  the  resources 
and  the  machines  of  the  Continent. 

Everyone  will  be  guaranteed  secu- 
rity from  birth  to  death,  with  adequate 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical 
care,  and  with  full  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation. There  will  be  no  debt,  no  taxes, 
no  chiseling,  no  poverty,  no  fear  of 
economic  insecurity.  Of  course,  each 
adult  will  be  required  to  do  his  or  her 
share  of  the  work  in  the  operation  of 
the  social  mechanism.  There  will  be 
no  idle  rich,  no  over-worked  laborer, 
no  idle  poor.  There  will  be  a  uniform 
retirement  age,  with  full  maintenance 
thereafter. 

The  individual  cannot  gain  from  the 
misfortune  of  his  neighbor,  nor  from 
maltreating  other  human  beings.  Nor 
will  he  suffer  economically  for  his  be- 
liefs. Ideas  or  morals.  He  can  then 
walk  upright  and  unafraid,  knowing 
that  he  is  a  positive  part  of  the  society 
on  a  par  with  the  others.  One  can 
praise  or  Ignore  the  other  fellow  with- 
out having  to  appraise  beforehand  Its 
probable  effect  on  his  'position.'  Sad- 
ism will  no  longer  be  excused  as  a 
necessary  means  of  crushing  one's 
competition. 

In  peace,  as  in  war.  Total  Conscrip- 
tion will  produce  the  most  for  the  least 
effort. 


Yes,  under  Total  Conscription  we 
will  behave  differently.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  we  will  be  more  tolerant  and 
more  kind  toward  one  another.  We 
will  think  in  terms  of  the  benefit  to  hu- 
manity, of  which  we  will  be  a  part, 
rather  than  In  terms  of  our  Individual 
gain. 

Fascism,  the  system  that  is  guilty  of 
the  atrocities  of  World  War  II  which 
are  so  revolting  to  most  of  us,  as  well 
as  many  other  atrocities,  will  be  ban- 
ished from  America  and  will  probably 
be  Impotent  elsewhere.  It  will  be  able 
no  longer  to  spawn  the  war  criminals 
who  have  just  been  released  on  society 
in  such  large  numbers.  Total  Conscrip- 
tion will  abolish  the  disease  at  its 
source,  not  merely  seek  to  remedy  the 
individual  cases  after  the  disease  has 
broken  out. 

Thus,  it  Is  obvious  why  people  con- 
ditioned to  fascism  would  defame  the 
idea  of  Total  Conscription.  It  threat- 
ens the  way  of  life  they  prefer.  Those 
who  have  a  selfish,  arrogant,  superior 
attitude  fear  and  despise  it;  for,  they 
will  have  to  find  a  social  position  be- 
fitting their  true  size.  Those  who  favor 
a  beneficial  living  for  all,  and  have  a 
sense  of  fair  play,  can  do  nothing  less 
than  applaud  and  support  Total  Con- 
scription. 

Which  of  the  two  systems  are  you 
for? 

— Wilton  Ivie. 


FRONT  COVER: 

This  new,  experimental  airplane  tire  is  the  largest  and 
heaviest  ever  built  in  this  country.  It  measures  over  9  feet 
in  diameter,  3  feet  from  one  sidewall  to  another,  and  nearly 
4  feet  across  the  beads.  The  tube  alone  weighs  250  pounds 
and  the  complete  assembly  of  tire,  tube  and  rim  weighs 
2600  pounds.  (Note  its  size  in  comparison  to  the  standard 
600.16  tire,   left.) 

Technology  has  brought  tremendous  changes  In  the  tire- 
making  industry.  At  one  plant  In  1920  it  required  10,000 
people  to  produce  10,000  tires  per  day.  By  1940,  36,000 
tires  were  produced  dally  with  6,000  people  each  working 
only  six  hours.  ' 

Although  no  statistics  are  available  as  yet  on  the  war- 
time production  of  tires,  all  indications  are  that  war-induced 
technology  has  brought  further  reduction  In  man-hours  per 
unit  of  production.  This  is  a  unidirectional,  irreversible 
trend — we  work  less  to  produce  more.  Technology  marches 
on! 

— Photos  courtesy  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
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HUMAN  SALVAGE 


PART  I: 


Miracles   Are  Wrought  by   Psychiatrists  to  Bring  Victims  of  the 
Despair  and  Confusion  of  Battle  Fatigue  Back  to  Purposeful  Living 


MENTAL  illness,  that  old  enemy 
and  bugaboo  of  nnankind,  at 
last  has  met  its  challenge  in 
modern  science.  But  it  has  taken  a 
war  to  bring  to  our  attention  the  in- 
roads mental  and  nervous  disorders 
have  made  into  the  lives  of  Americans 
and  to  bring  to  light  fully  the  degen- 
erate effects  of  a  senile  system  of 
operation. 

In  the  military  field,  as  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  mental  health 
of  the  soldiers  as  to  miracles  of  mod- 
ern medicine  and  modern  surgery.  (We 
mention  the  military  field  as  an  ex- 
ample of  applied  psychology  because, 
as  yet,  no  systematized  health  program 
has  been  utilized  for  civilian  welfare.) 

Just  as  new  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  preventive  and  curative  medicine 
and   understanding   of   germs   and   en- 


forcement of  sanitation  rules  are  de- 
creasing death  rate  from  disease,  rec- 
ognition of  mental  wounds  are  lessen- 
ing mental  casualties  and  permanent 
injuries  of  the  fighting  men  in  this  war. 
Families  who  have  bravely  sent  men 
off  to  war  may  now  hold  greater  hope 
of  their  return  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge, efficient  organization  and  mobil- 
ity of  the  medical  services  which  insure 
prompt  treatment  of  the  wounded. 

Civilians  know  the  part  that  blood 
plasma  is  playing  in  reducing  shock 
and  hemorrhage  and  they  hear  of 
countless  miracles  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  sulfanamides  in  combating 
infection;  but,  they  are  less  familiar 
with  the  major  'battle  of  psychology' 
being  waged  upon  the  fighting  fronts 
and  the  Importance  of  trained  psychi- 


On   V-E   Day  the    Marines  on   Okinawa    rushed    men   and    supplies  to  the   front  through    a 
morass  of  mud  caused   by  all  day  rains.    No  time  for  celebrations  here! 

— Official  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  photo  by  Pvt.  Bob  Bailey. 


atrists    to    the    mental    and    physical 
health  of  soldiers. 

In  some  engagements,  three  out  of 
every  nine  injured  have  mental  or  emo- 
tional wounds.  Purpose  of  psychiatrists 
is  to  salvage  these  men  and  keep  them 
in  the  fight.    This  is  the  routine: 

A  quick  examination  shows  the  ex- 
pert whether  the  case  is  an  anxiety 
neurosis  which  can  be  treated  easily 
on  the  scene  of  battle  or  a  chronic 
neurosis  which  is  apt  to  be  of  greater 
duration.  If  it  is  the  latter,  airplanes, 
landing  barges,  hospital  trains  and 
ships  are  utilized  to  evacuate  the  pa- 
tient to  more  fully  equipped  hospitals, 
either  overseas  or  in  the  United  States 
as  the  case  requires.  But  first,  the 
patient  is  given  what  is  termed  'heavy 
sedation'  which  is  step  number  one  in 
front-line  treatment.  This  is  merely  a 
dose  of  drug  which  quiets  the  soldier's 
nerves  temporarily  and  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  drugs  given  by  medi- 
cal officers  to  relieve  physical  pain. 
But  use  of  drugs  which  would  make  the 
soldier  a  'litter  case'  is  avoided.  It  is 
this  quick  treatment  and  recognition 
of  symptoms  that  have  kept  so  many 
men  in  battle  and  resulted  in  the  re- 
covery of  many  others.  Psychiatrists, 
by  treating  on  the  scene  of  battle, 
have  been  able  to  return  as  high  as 
80%  to  action.  Out  of  those  sent  to 
rear  areas,  only  five  to  ten  out  of  a 
hundred  can  be  fitted  for  further  mili- 
tary duty. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  ter- 
rific job  the  psychiatrists  face,  let  us 
approach  the  war  from  the  soldier's 
viewpoint;  for,  after  all,  that  is  what 
the  psychiatrists  have  to  deal  with — 
the  soldier's  viewpoint  and  attitudes 
and  their  shaping  to  meet  a  definite 
end. 

What  are  some  of  the  conditions 
which  can  turn  an  intelligent  man  into 
a  helpless  neurotic,  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
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can  into  a  disillusioned  non-combat- 
ant? 

The  soldier,  alone,  can  realize  the 
horrors  of  actual  combat.  He,  only, 
knows  how  it  feels  to  lie  in  slimy  fox 
holes  for  weeks  at  a  time  with  no  food 
but  cold,  moldy  rations  and  with  the 
stench  of  putrid,  rotting  human  flesh 
about  him.  He,  alone,  knows  what  it 
means  to  try  to  sleep  under  these  con- 
ditions at  odd,  irregular  hours,  or,  after 
days  of  no  sleep  and  no  food,  to 
plunge  headlong  against  enemy  fire. 

There  can  be  no  resting  of  strained 
nerves.  He  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
at  any  moment  the  unexpected  and  the 
horrible,  to  fight  offensive  warfare  in 
the  open,  to  battle  through  steam- 
ing jungles  harassed  by  insects  and  a 
treacherous,  unpredictable  enemy  and 
to  make  landings  in  the  face  of  enemy 
fire.  Added  to  all  this  are  body-shak- 
ing concussions,  crashing  of  bullets  and 
bombs,  shell  fire,  whining  of  dive- 
bombers,  darkness  and  loneliness. 

He  sees  the  results  of  throwing  hu- 
man flesh  against  steel  and  bullets. 
He  sees  his  buddies  torn  to  pieces 
about  him.  He  sees  amidst  this  world 
of  mud,  blood  and  confusion,  mass  sac- 
rifice of  young  Americans,  and  he 
asks,  "Why?   Why?    For  what?" 

In  this  state  of  mind  a  soldier  may 
become  apathetic.  He  may  begin  to 
wonder  if  he  and  his  buddies  have 
been  'sold  down  the  river.'  Sense  of 
security  or  purpose  may  be  stripped 
from  him  so  that  he  feels  only  bitter- 
ness and  futility. 

Conflicting  and  adverse  reports 
from  the  home  front  intensifies  this 
feeling  and  the  screen  that  business 
and  politics  have  laid  to  cover  up  their 
own  inability  to  handle  the  war  pro- 
gram adds  to  his  confusion.  He  hears 
of  waste  and  mismanagement  and  in- 
efficiencies and  the  reason,  he  is  told, 
Is  because  civilians  have  not  bought 
enough  war  bonds,  have  not  sacrificed 
enough,  have  shirked  their  jobs  and 
have  lived  off  the  'fat  of  the  land' 
while  soldiers  wallowed  in  blood.  He 
hears  these  and  countless  other  rumors, 
true  and  false. 

His  bitterness  may  be  increased  by 
word  that  his  family  is  ill  or  has  been 
turned  out  of  their  home  because  of 
housing  shortages.  War  has  forced 
mothers  into  factories  without  provid- 
ing sufficient  nurseries;  so,  he  hears  of 
children  roaming  the  streets  without 
supervision   and   of  an    'upped'   crime 


The  Infantry  of  a  Marine  Regiment  enter  Naha,  capital  of  Okinawa,  and  take  up  a  posi- 
tion along  a  road  strewn  with  debris  from  the  bombardment  which  gutted  the  city  and 
left  it  a  smoking  skeleton. 

— Official   U.  S.   Marine  Corps  photo   by  Pfc.  John  T.  Smith. 


wave  among  America's  young.  Worry 
about  his  own  children  may  amount  to 
desperation. 

Reports  of  large  corporate  gains 
may  sift  through  to  him,  and  when  he 
learns  that  in  1944  corporate  business 
gobbled  up  one-third  of  America's  to- 
tal $75  billion  war  output  in  business 
profits,  he,  then,  realizes  that  there  are 
those  who  are  capitalizing  on  the  spill- 
ing of  American  blood. 

He  hears  rumors  of  possible  leaks 
of  fighting  materials  to  the  enemy.  He 
knows  someone  has  blundered,  some- 
where, somehow,  but  he  is  taught  to 
fight  and  to  take  orders,  not  to  ques- 
tion methods  or  failures,  so  his 
thoughts  become  a  merry-go-round  of 
confusion  and  resentment. 

The  soldier's  morale,  authorities  say, 
depends  upon  faith  in  his  leaders  and 
faith  that  the  folks  back  home  are 
backing  him.  They  point  out  that  mo- 
rale drops  low  after  reports  of  strikes 
and  bungling  on  the  home  front.  Psy- 
chiatrists must  satisfy  the  soldier's 
questions  as  to  why  we  are  fighting 
this  war  and  must  make  him  feel  that 
he  is  not  alone  In  the  fight;  so,  diffi- 
culties of  the  psychiatrists  increase  in 
proportion  to  confusion  on  the  home 
front. 

Cause  of  nervous  breakdown  has 
been  described  as  the  physical  expres- 
sion of  mental  conflict.  There  are  al- 
most as  many  kinds  of  neurotics  as 
there  are  kinds  of  people.  For  gen- 
eral   use,    scientists   classify  five    kinds 


of  mental  wounds  which  occur  under 
stress  of  battle.  The  most  common  is 
psychoneurosis  of  the  anxiety  type 
which  renders  the  patient  jittery,  in- 
hibited, on  edge  and  over-sensitive  to 
noise  and  sudden  movements.  He 
often  is  unable  to  sleep  and  when  he 
does  sleep  is  tortured  by  terrible  night- 
mares of  battle.  His  wound  is  real 
and  he  actually  may  suffer  more  than 
does  the  man  who  carries  shell  frag- 
ments in  him. 

When  a  soldier  Is  under  fire,  strain 
of  battle  releases  extra  adrenalin  into 
his  body,  hie  must  at  times  do  noth- 
ing but  wait  for  orders  while  enemy 
shells  burst  about  him,  so  he  cannot 
use' this  supply  of  adrenalin  in  action. 
The  powerful,  unused  adrenalin  causes 
trembling,  thumping  in  his  head, 
pounding  of  his  heart  and  an  empty 
feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  He 
begins  to  worry  for  fear  he  Is  going 
to  be  ill  or  that  he  is  turning  'yellow' 
and  will  become  a  coward  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-soldiers.  This  fear  pro- 
duces more  adrenalin  in  a  cycle  which 
is  likely  to  send  the  soldier  into  a 
complete  breakdown. 

When  normal  men  break  under  hard- 
ships of  war,  doctors  refer  to  their 
condition  as  'battle  reaction.'  Battle 
reaction  differs  from  neurosis  in  being 
primarily  a  physiological  reaction;  that 
is,  it  is  an  exaggerated  expression  of 
fear  of  a  real  situation,  whereas.  In 
neurosis,  the  fear  Is  real  but  the  situa- 
tion may  not  be  really  dangerous. 
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During  their  fight  among  the  wrecked  homes  and  rubble  of  Naha,  these  Marines  were 
pinned  down  by  enemy  fire.  They  took  cover  behind  a  wall  and  one  peers  cautiously 
around  the  corner  to   see  what  is  ahead   of  them. 

— Official  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  photo  by  Pfc.  John  T.  Smith. 


Another  type  of  neurosis  is  called 
hysteria.  In  hysteria,  the  soldier  loses 
the  use  of  one  of  his  senses  or  some 
body  part.  He  may  be  struck  blind  or 
be  unable  to  speak  or  he  may  have  a 
paralyzed  leg  or  arm.  This  type  of 
wound  is  mental  and  emotional,  not 
organic;  but,  victims  of  hysteria,  nev- 
ertheless, are  disabled  as  truly  as 
though  they  had  lost  a  part  of  them- 
selves. 

A  new  combat  disease  called  three- 
day  schizophrenia  has  been  discovered. 
Medical  authorities  say  that  It  has  all 
the  symptoms  of  schizophrenia  with 
hallucinations  even  more  frequent,  but 
it  is  cured  quickly  with  rest  and  nerve- 
quieting  drugs. 

Two  deficiencies  whiich  war  brings  to 
light  are  subnormal  intelligence  and 
the  kind  of  personality  defect  known 
to  medical  men  as  psychopathic  per- 
sonality. The  psychopathic  personality 
is  the  kind  of  person  who,  In  civilian 
life,  is  simply  constitutionally  unable 
to  be  foursquare.  In  other  words,  a 
typical  four-flusher,  the  check-passer, 
the  bluffer  and  sponger.  When  he  has 
to  face  combat,  'his  bluff  is  called  and 
he  breaks  quickly. 

Psychiatrists  are  Indispensable  on 
the  battle  front.  Their  work  does  not 
begin  there,  however,  but  at  Induction 


centers  where  men  who  are  potential 
liabilities  to  the  Army,  those  who 
would  be  likely  to  break  under  combat 
or  severe  training,  are  weeded  out. 
Three  simple  tests  requiring  fifteen 
minutes  to  complete  are  used  which 
screen  out  80%  to  90%  of  mental 
misfits.  These  tests  show  the  amount 
of  self-confidence,  self-esteem  and  de- 
cisiveness possessed  by  inductees,  also 
occupational  preferences  and  accept- 
ance of  the  male  pattern  of  behavior. 

Presence  of  anxiety  state,  social 
trends,  hypochondriasis,  convulsive  dis- 
orders, migraine,  asthma,  peptic  ulcer 
and  allied  conditions  are  spotted,  and 
attention  is  focused  upon  borderline 
states  which  might  be  missed  because 
.  they  fall  between  departmental  classi- 
fications. 

Psychiatrists  do  not  stop  with  mental 
disorders.  Immature,  unstable  and  anti- 
social personalities  (constitutional  psy- 
chopaths) are  eliminated;  also,  acci- 
dent-prone persons,  persons  who  are 
apt  to  make  mistakes  that  sink  ships, 
lose  battles  or  explode  munitions 
plants,    are   excluded. 

Even  with  rigid  eliminations,  condi- 
tions such  as  hysterical  palsies,  the 
prepsychlatric  and  early  psychotic 
states  and  obsessive  states  are  apt  to 
slip  by.    But  on  the  whole,  men  reach- 


in(^   combat   are  those   best  suited   tg 

meet  the  hardships  of  warfare  and  are 
less  likely  to  become  victims  of  mental 
diseases  such  as  schizophrenia  or  ma- 
niac depressive  psychosis  which  are  the 
most  common  illnesses  seen  in  mental 
hospitals. 

Psychiatrists  also  must  see  that  sol- 
diers are  properly  placed  and  orienta- 
tion courses  are'  given  soldiers  to  pre- 
pare them  for  conditions  of  combat. 
Men  in  training  are  watched  carefully 
for  signs  of  mental  illness  and  physical 
ailments  are  studied  to  determine 
whether  they  are  linked  with  mental 
or  emotional  disorders.  In  general, 
psychiatrists  Improve  morale,  modify 
the  soldiers'  environment  and  prevent 
maladjustments. 

For  the  benefit  of  postwar  veterans 
and  for  veterans  now  being  returned 
from  the  battlefield,  an  elaborate  re- 
habilitation and  vocational  training 
program  has  been  set  up.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  help  the  servicemen  adjust  them- 
selves to  peacetime  conditions  and  to 
train  them  so  that  they  may  find  a 
place  in  the  civilian  scheme  of  things. 

Military  hospitals  are  important  in- 
struments in  this  program  to  bring  sol- 
diers back  to  useful  living.  Out  of  all 
the  patients  cared  for  in  Navy  hos- 
pitals, 65%  are  discharged  free  of 
symptoms  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
This  high  and  rapid  recovery  rate  is 
due  to  simple  treatment  and  under- 
standing of  individual  cases  by  the 
psychiatrists. 

Under  proper  treatment  and  envir- 
onment, the  human  mind  has  powerful 
recuperative  powers;  therefore,  treat- 
ment of  the  neurotic  patient  consists 
mostly  of  rest,  nourishing  food,  warmth 
and  continual  assurance  that  his  illness 
is  only  temporary. 

In  addition  to  this  treatment,  he  Is 
given  recreational  outlets,  courses  in 
physical  fitness,  occupational  therapy 
and,  if  need  Is  indicated,  physical  ther- 
apy, hie  is  taught  to  be  useful,  self- 
reliant  and  self-sufficient. 

This  conditioning  is  often  an  exten- 
sion of  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 
It  sometimes  follows  plastic  surgery 
where  a  patient  has  been  given  a  new 
face  or  neurosurgery  where  the  doc- 
tors have  repaired  the  human  commu- 
nications system.  They  repair  the  nerve 
system  just  as  linemen  connect  vital 
electric  circuits,  using  the  most  minute 
skin  surface  and  muscle  tissue  to  make 
connections  between  dozens  of  indi- 
vidual 'party  lines.' 
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After  a  well-planned,  curative  treat- 
ment by  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, the  patient  who  is  unable  to  re- 
sume military  duty  is  turned  over  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  other 
agencies  which  continue  rehabilitation 
by  vocational  training,  job  placement, 
financial  aid,  etc.  But  at  this  point 
efficiency  ceases.  These  organizations 
work  desperately  and  sincerely,  and  in 
many  instances  futilely,  to  remedy  the 
confusion  and  damages  which  result 
from  lack  of  national  planning  and 
direction. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  told  over 
again,  individuals  and  groups  eager  to 
help  but  working  without  the  proper 
knowledge  of  the  problem  or  an  over- 
all plan  and  often  in  conflict  with  one 
another.  The  result,  of  course,  is  more 
confusion  and  lack  of  certainty  in  the 
lives  of  the  men  whom  they  are  trying 
to  help.  Energy  expenditure  in  buck- 
ing one  another  as  well  as  in  bucking 
a  profit-dominated  system  is  great  but 
the  end  product  Is  waste. 

It  is  true,  a  few  attempts  have  been 
made  to  merge  psychological  associa- 
tions and  groups.  But  these  efforts 
have  been  hampered  and  killed  by  lack 
of  planning  on  a  national  scale.  For 
the  medical  sequences,  in  order  to 
serve  all  Americans  adequately,  not 
only  must  be  streamlined  and  coordi- 
nated but  they  must  be  merged  with 
all   other  sequences,   such   as   housing, 


defense,  education,  etc.,  in  an  over-all 
plan  of  operation  with  no  overlapping 
functions  or  interfering  mechanisms. 

it  is  not  intelligent  or  conducive  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Ameri- 
cans to  limit  our  doctors  or  to  shove 
our  fighting  men  into  the  inconsistent 
Price  System  struggle  when  all  physi- 
cal trends  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent are  dictating  unity  of  operation. 

That  the  men  are  not  making  proper 
adjustments  in  civilian  life  can  be  seen 
by  examination  of  our  prison  records. 
In  San  Quentin  alone,  25%  of  con- 
victs consist  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

When  a  soldier  is  released  into  a 
neurotic-producing  society,  all  the  old 
fears,  uncertainties  and  resentments 
are  apt  to  engulf  him.  All  the  horror 
and  futility  return,  driving  him  to  de- 
structive attitudes  and  actions.  He 
lives  over  and  over  again  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  his  buddies  fall  about 
him.  hie  smells  the  putrid  flesh.  Dreams 
are  filled  with  crashes  and  screams 
and   ghastly  visions  of  battle. 

Fascist  propaganda  (American  vari- 
ety) has  led  him  to  believe  that  civil- 
ians have  not  sacrificed  enough,  have 
rolled  in  luxury  of  defense  checks  and 
'have  held  'soft'  jobs  while  he  and  his 
buddies  fought;  so,  he  may  indulge  in 
wild  tirades  and  threats,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  justified,  against  fellow- 
Americans.  He  may  start  fights  with 
civilians  and  engage  in  brawls. 


He  feels  stigmatized  because  of  his 
mental  or  nervous  condition;  and  su- 
perstitious, baffled,  uninformed  rela- 
tives, friends  and  employers  not  only 
are  unable  to  help  but  add  greatly  to 
his  feeling  of  frustration  and  useless- 
ness.  He  may  stay  at  home  to  avoid 
meeting  friends  or  wander  out  alone 
to  seek  entertainment  and  amusement. 
He  may  become  a  habitual  drinker  or 
take  dope  to  bolster  his  feeling  of 
security. 

He  has  failed  in  the  role  of  com- 
petitor under  the  system  of  'dog-eat- 
dog'  and  so,  because  he  has  come  out 
the  loser  in  the  game  of  economic  sur- 
vival and  is  unable  to  obtain  purchas- 
ing power  In  a  constructive  manner, 
he  may,  in  order  to  maintain  his  sense 
of  Importance,  obtain  purchasing 
power  In  what  he  considers  an  easy 
way,  by  theft  or  robbery.  He  'has  been 
taught  to  kill  so  does  not  hesitate  to 
pull  the  trigger  on  his  weapon  of  rob- 
bery and  revenge.  The  society  that 
has  asked  him  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  has  no  use  for  him  as  a  func- 
tional human  being.  The  wonderful 
America  which  he  has  fought  for  and 
which  has  been  built  up  In  his  patri- 
otic imagination  has  become,  at  close 
observation,  a  loblolly  of  greed,  waste 
and  futility.  Society  has  cast  him  aside, 
so  society  pays. 

Greatest  job,  and  the  most  discour- 
aging, in  rehabilitation  attempt  is  con- 
ditioning the  public  to  the  proper  at- 


With    extreme    cauHon    this    American    soldier    hunts    enemy-laid  Cautiously  these  Gl's  advance  through  shattered   ruins  of  enemy 

mines  with  a  detonator.    Moments  like  this  take  plenty  of  courage  territory,    with   no   hope  for  rest  or  relaxation   until   the  enemy  is 

and  stamina.  gone. 

— Official  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  photos. 
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Wounded  when  Jap  fire  made  a  direct  hit  on  an  Amtrac,  this  Marine  is 
transferred  by  Coast  Guardsmen  to  a  landing  boat  off  the  flaming  shores 
of  Iwo  Jima.  After  darting  in  with  boatloads  of  Marines,  Coast  Guard- 
manned  landing  craft  ran  back  to  sea  with  casualties  to  LST's,  especially 
fitted   as  temporary  hospital  ships. 

— Official   U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photo. 


Life-saving  whole  blood  and  blood  plasma  are  given 
to  a  seriously  wounded  Marine  on  Okinawa,  while  the 
American  divisions  of  the  Tenth  Army  engage  in  fierce 
battle  with  the  enemy. 

— Official    Marine  Corps   photo 
by    Cpl.    John    W.    Saunders. 


Liberated  by  the  American  Army,  these 
pitiful  survivors  of  German  prison 
camps  are  cared  for  by  the  Medical 
Corps.  To  witness  the  suffering  of  these 
victims  is  a  terrible  strain  on  the  sol- 
diers who  have  already  been  subjected 
to  the  horrors  of  battle. 

— Official  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  photo. 


titude  toward  the  returning  soldier; 
for,  the  greater  part  of  nnaladjusted 
human  beings  are  not  in  Army  hos- 
pitals but  on  the  outside,  and  in  spite 
of  hardships  the  soldiers  endure,  the 
number  of  cases  of  mental  disease  of 
all  sorts  is  far  below  that  in  civilian  life. 
Military  doctors  maintain  that  this  is 
due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  fact  that 
the  soldier's  life  is  given  plan  and  ob- 
jective, which  is  lacking  in  the  civilian 
mode  of  life.  In  fact,  mental  defects 
are  not  so  much  brought  on  in  Army 
life  as  brought  to  light.  War  has 
proved  less  degrading  than  our  de- 
cadent system.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  number  of  problem  boys  who 
have  made  good  in  the  Army.  Out 
of  160  misfits  in  civilian  life,  40% 
either  have  received  promotions  or 
special  assignments  or  have  been  dec- 
orated for  bravery. 

One  'hardboiled'  delinquent  of  six- 
teen years  tried  to  give  a  tough  im- 
pression but  finally  admitted  that  he 
was  very  fearful  and  that  he  drank  a 
lot  to  'build  himself  up'  and  that  he 
carried  a  concealed  weapon  for  the 
same  reason.  The  draft  has  shown  us 
a  shocking  number  of  these  products 
of  a  sick  system,  and  nation-wide 
health  examinations  would  show  up 
thousands  more. 


Mental  and  emotional  disorders  and 
other  nutritional  deficiency  diseases 
were  revealed  by  our  peacetime  Selec- 
tive Service  examinations  which  showed 
that  3.2%  of  registrants  had  specific 
nutritional  defects  such  as  beriberi, 
scurvy,  pellagra,  rickets,  night  blind- 
ness, underweight,  etc.,  and  fourteen 
times  as  many,  43%,  had  defects  of 
eyes  and  teeth  and  blood  nutritional 
deficiencies.  It  also  will  be  remem- 
bered that  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  rejected  for  eye  defects 
it  became  necessary  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
give  glasses  to  over  1,000,000  soldiers 
to  improve  their  eyesight. 

Authorities  point  out  that  four  out 
of  every  ten  hospitalized  for  mental 
illness  come  from  broken  homes.  The 
men  themselves  describe  homes  in 
which  there  was  constant  friction  over 
money  matters  and  worry  caused  by 
inability  of  the  parents  to  purchase 
security  for  their  children.  Many  of 
the  Army  neurotics  were  mistreated 
and  malnourished. 

— Olive  Applegate. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Part  II  of  'Human  Sal- 
vage' will  appear  in  the  August  issue  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT.  It  deals  with  the  social  con- 
ditions which  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
mental  breakdowns  occurring  with  alarming 
frequency  among    our   population.) 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


Compiled  by  Roy  Gilbert, 

Research  Department,  The  TECHNOCRAT 


"When  President  Roosevelt  entered  upon  his  first  term  in  1933, 
unpaid  war  debts  amounted  to  approximately  $11,777,000,000. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  this  debt  will  never  be  collected. 

"But  the  debt,  so  long  as  it  stands  undischarged  upon  the 
books  of  the  Treasury,  will  remain  a  constant  reminder  to  the  American 
people  of  the  cost  of  unthinking  internationalism  and  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  nations. 

"It  was  the  governments  of  Europe  which  could  not  find  the 
money  to  pay  their  honest  debts  to  America  which  nevertheless  were 
able  to  find  the  money  to  arm  themselves  for  World  War  II." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  8,  1945. 


"House  members  moved  to  solve  their  own  problem  of  high  war-time 
costs  today  by  voting  themselves  a  $2500  yearly  tax  exempt  expense 
allowance. 

"The  allowance  is  provided  in  a  $50,000,000  congressional  appro- 
priation approved  by  a  standing  vote  of  179  to  83  after  opponents  of 
the  expense  fund  failed  to  knock  it  out  or  reduce  it.   The  house  also 
approved  an  amendment  to  raise  the  pay  of  pages  from  $4  to  $5  a  day. 

"The  senate  still  must  act  on  the  bill,  but  both  houses  tradi- 
tionally do  nothing  to  overturn  decisions  relating  to  the  financial 
operation  of  the  other.* 

"...Opponents  charged  that  it  would  inflame  public «cpinion  and 
provoke  attacks  on  the  Little  Steel  wage  ceiling  formula.   They  were 
mindful  of  the  'bundles  for  congress'  controversy  of  a  few  years  back 
when  the  legislators  debated  a  bill  to  give  themselves  a  pension. 

"Other  members  charged  that  the  expense  fund  was  simply  a  ruse 
to  get  an  unwarranted  salary  increase.   They  said  it  would  injure  the 
government's  hold-the-wage-line  program." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  11,  1945. 


"President  Truman,  in  a  rapid-fire  news  conference,  today  declared 
flatly  that  the  'Little  Steel'  wage  formula  would  stand,  at  least 
until  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  present  wage  and  commodity 
price  schedules. 

"...He  said  that... the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  are  grossly 
under-paid  and  that  he  would  sign  legislation  raising  their  salaries 
from  the  present  $10,000  a  year  to  $15,000  to  $25,000  if  Congress 
should  pass  such  a  bill." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  8,  1945. 


"Appointment  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Mahoney,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  to 
assist  the  Surplus  Property  Board  in  the  disposal  of  government  owned 
steel  plants  is  regarded  as  a  straw  in  the  wind  indicating  that  U.  S. 
Steel  will  wind  up  owning  the  Geneva,  Utah,  plant." 

— Iron  Age,  May  10,  1945. 
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"Employment  is  more  and  more  the  test  of  social  stability.   The 
machine  has  stripped  away  old  relationships  of  people  to  their  land  and 
to  their  crafts,  and  thrown  them  on  the  mercy  of  a  payroll.   Without 
a  job  we  are  functionless  as  individuals.  Without  dependable  employ- 
ment for  its  citizens,  a  modern  community  exists  on  top  of  a  time  bomb. 

"Uncounted  millions  of  people  know  this  already.   Presently  all 
the  world  will  be  aware  of  it.   I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  full  employment  will  be  the  axle  on  which  the  whole  social  wheel 
will  revolve  for  many  years  to  come." 

— Stuart  Chase  in  The  Progressive,  May  28,  1945. 

"A  survey  showed  today  that  this  country  is  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise — prepared  neither  for  the  widespread  reconversion  unemploy- 
ment that  is  almost  upon  us,  nor,  even  remotely,  for  the  more  catas- 
trohic  collapse  that  may  come  after  the  war  with  Japan  ends. 

"Many  government  officials  are  worried  about  both  situations, 
but  nothing  is  being  done.   President  Truman,  in  a  message  to  Congress 
this  week,  asked  for  emergency  action  to  meet  the  more  immediate 
crisis,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  response  in  Congress." 

— Nathan  Robertson  in  PM,  May  31,  1945. 

"Rising  unemployment  among  veterans  of  World  War  II  is  worrying 
and  puzzling  Federal  officials.  Figures  released  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  show  that  for  the  week  ended  Apr.  28  a  total  of 
28,992  unemployed  veterans — those  able  to  work  who  have  applied  for 
jobs — were  receiving  jobless  benefits  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 
One  factor  is  the  natural  reluctance  of  returned  soldiers  to  leave 
their  home  communities  for  work  in  labor-shortage  areas." 

— The  Progressive,  May  8,  1945. 


"Jones  and  Laughlin  will  close  its  foundry  at  the  Lakeside  plant 
of  the  Otis  works  at  Cleveland.   Too  severe  competition  from  more 
modern  operatioris  is  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  gradual  curtailment 
of  operations  at  the  55  year  old  plant." 

— Iron  Age,  May  24,  1945. 


"Unfortunately  the  subsidy  system  has  not  worked  as  planned. 

"For  example,  this  year  $595,000,000  is  being  paid  to  packers, 
while  consumers  are  forced  to  patronize  black  markets  or  do  without 
meat. 

"A  $100,000,000  subsidy  is  paid  on  butter,  which  is  also  mighty 
hard  to  get — at  least,  around  Washington.   Oil  interests  get 
$290,000,000  and  rubber  concerns  $140,000,000,  and  both  groups  are 
rolling  in  profits." 

— Labor,  June  2,  1945. 


"Congress  is  preparing  to  ride  herd  on  the  OPA.   It  is  getting 
ready  to  play  cowboy  and  Indians  with  the  idea  of  shooting  OPA  as  full 
of  holes  as  a  sieve. 

"When  solons  finish  this  game  they  will  renew  OPA  with  a  hypo- 
critical blessing  for  price  control.  But  the  act,  which  expires 
June  30,  will  have  been  so  riddled  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
it  will  be  useless. 

"...If  congress  shoots  the  OPA  full  of  holes,  we  will  all  of  us 
feel  the  consequences,  and  quickly.  Prices  will  zoom.   Through  those 
holes,  the  ominous  winds  of  inflation  will  blow  unchecked." 

— Marquis  Childs  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  25,  1945. 
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"Just  before  his  recent  resignation  Attorney  General  Biddle  told 
senators:  'Many  cartel  arrangements  necessarily  disrupted  during  the 
European  phase  of  the  war  are  now  being  resumed.  Meetings  have  been 
held,  plans  have  been  laid  and  in  some  cases  agreements  already  entered 
into.  As  to  some  of  these  agreements,  my  department  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  before  long. '  Reaction  of  senators  is  that  big  business 
never  learns." 

— Drew  Pearson  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  25,  1945. 


"Rep.  Jerry  Voorhis,  California  Democrat,  presented  evidence  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week  showing  that  German  cartel 
interests  have  been  engaged  with  'some  of  the  largest  of  all  American 
concerns'  in  building  up  an  international  cartel  system  that  will 
revive  Germany's  war  potential.   Declaring  that  meetings  have  been 
held  in  neutral  countries,  he  said  that,  'Daniel  Heineman,  an  American 
citizen  and  chief  representative  of  the  Sofina  Company, was  a  moving 
figure  in  a  meeting  which  took  place  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  June, 
1944.   Sofina  is  a  huge  public  utility  company  founded  in  Brussels, 
registered  in  Panama  City,  keeping  its  books  in  Cuba,  its  managerial 
staff  in  New  York,  its  technical  staff  in  Lisbon.'   Among  German 
companies  attending  the  meeting,  Voorhis  said,  were:  'I.  G.  Farben, 
Rhein,  Metall,  Roechling,  and  Krugg.'" 

— The  Progressive,  June  4,  1945. 


"Biggest  thing  in  California  is  obviously  not  the  redwoods,  or 
the  mountains,  or  the  dams,  but  A.  P.  Giannini  who  at  75  recently 
retired  from  his  position  as  Bank  of  America's  chairman  of  the  board. 

"...From  its  $150,000  start  in  1904  the  Bank  of  America  has 
grown  to  a  $4,500,000,000  enterprise.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
Mr.  A.  P.  thinks  the  figure  will  be  $5,000,000,000,  surpassing  the 
Chase  National  Bank  to  become  the  biggest  banking  institution  in  the 
country,  which  is  to  say  the  world. 

"...The  only  thing  that  really  bothers  him  is  the  growth  of  com- 
munism in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America." 

• — Peter  Edson,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  June  9,  1945. 


"At  the  end  of  our  last  boom,  in  1929,  5  per  cent  of  our  corpora- 
tions owned  85  per  cent  of  all  of  our  corporate  wealth.   In  1937, 
13  corporations  possessed  the  services  of  one-third  of  all  the  country's 
industrial  research  scientists.   In  1942,  under  the  influence  of  this 
tendency,  75  per  cent  of  our  war  production  contracts  were  held  by 
56  of  our  corporations. 

"The  true  danger  in  such  a  situation  is  not  that  a  few  men  become 
rich.   I  am  preaching  no  warfare  on  wealth  as  wealth.   The  true  danger 
is  decisions  determining  the  economic  destinies  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  tend  to  be  made  by  a  few  men  in  a  few  central 
spots." 

— Henry  Wallace  in  "Planning  for  Freedom," 
in  Reader's  Digest,  June  1945. 


"The  enormous  and  unnecessary  volume  of  advertising  during  the 
war  attests  the  appreciation  manufacturers  have  of  our  surplus  pro- 
ductive capacity.   They  spent  billions  of  dollars — which  would  other- 
wise go  to  the  government  in  taxes — to  retain  their  competitive 

position  after  the  war." 

— People's  Lobby  Bulletin,  May  1945. 
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"Some  sidelights  on  war  profits  are  provided  by  a  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  'survey'  of  413  large  corporations  whose 
stocks  are  listed  on  exchanges.   It  reveals  profits  made  in  1942  and 
1943  in  '42  non-manufacturing  industries.'   For  1944,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  were  better. 

"Most  of  the  biggest  war  profits  have  been  made  by  manufacturers, 
but  these  non-manufacturers  also  did  mighty  well,  while  American 
fighting  men  were  dying  and  workers'  wages  were  'frozen.' 

"Among  the  larger  industries  included  in  the  survey  are  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  'service,'  non-railroad  transportation,  communi- 
cation, mining,  finance,  real  estate,  construction  and  farm  product 
processing. 

"...After  paying  all  taxes  in  the  two  years,  they  pocketed  clear 
profits  of  10  per  cent  and  9.7  per  cent.   That's  about  four  times 
what  Americans  receive  on  money  invested  in  Uncle  Sam's  bonds. 

"...We  were  told  no  new  millionaires  would  be  created  by  this 
war,  but  clearly  it  hasn't  worked  out  that  way!" 

— Labor,  May  19,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"The  overlords  of  fascism — big  industrialists,  monopolists  and 
cartelists,  the  extreme  capitalists  who  see  in  fascism  the  only  safe- 
guard against  an  expanding  democracy — play  upon  credulousness  and 
ignorance  to  set  race  against  race,  group  against  group. 

"The  great  fear  the  overlords  hold  of  communism  was  sufficient  to 
cause  them  to  pour  enough  wealth  and  material  into  nazi  Germany  to 
build  Hitler  into  the  biggest  menace  democracy  ever  faced." 

— Peter  Michaels  in  Hollywood  Press-Times,  June  3,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"A  new  synthetic  drug,  which  has  produced  remarkable  results  in 
the  treatment  of  infected  wounds  and  in  some  respects  is  said  to  excel 
penicillin,  has  been  discovered  in  the  laboratories  of  Sydney  University. 

"The  drug  is  known  scientifically  as  5-Aminoacridine  Monohydro- 
chloride  but  is  produced  in  Australia  under  the  trade  name  of  Monacrin. 

"Soon  it  will  be  available  to  the  public.   Monacrin  is  declared  to 
be  active  against  almost  every  type  of  destructive  organism. 

"Uses  for  the  new  drug  include  the  treatment  of  puncture  wounds, 
abscesses,  carbuncles  and  in  skin,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  infections. 
Its  developers  expect  Monacrin  also  to  play  an  important  part  in  dental 
treatment." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  1,  1945. 


"The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  last 
week  called  for  measures  to  expedite  reconversion,  warning  that  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it  'mass  unemployment  will  grip  America  in 
1945.'" 

— The  Progressive,  May  14,  1945. 


"A  lot  of  people  are  not  at  all  happy  about  having  French  col- 
laborationist Premier  Laval  brought  to  trial.   He  has  a  strongbox  in  a 
Madrid  bank  containing  correspondence  with  various  people,  including 
the  British,  which  won't  look  good  if  made  public  in  court. 

"Marshal  Petain  is  in  the  same  boat.  He  even  has  a  signed  treaty 
with  Churchill. 

"Some  day  the  real  reason  why  Mussolini  was  shot  instead  of  being 
brought  to  trial  will  leak  out.   He  also  had  some  papers. 

"If  Hermann  Goering  really  goes  to  trial,  the  true  story  of  the 
mysterious  Rudolph  Hess  flight  to  Scotland  finally  will  be  told.   Some 
people  are  not  too  anxious  to  have  Goering  stand  trial  publicly." 

— Drew  Pearson  in  The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  17,  1945. 
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Mechanical  Toter 


ANOTHER  back-breaking  job  has 
yielded  to  technology.  For  more 
^  than  50  years  railroad  cross 
ties  have  been  shipped  in  box  cars  to 
wood  preserving  plants  throughout  the 
country  where  the  ties  are  treated  be- 
fore being  put  to  work  on  the  railroad. 
The  job  of  unloading  and  loading 
these  ties  has  been  done  by  manual 
labor.  The  amount  of  physical  work 
involved  in  the  operation  was  enormous 
since  the  tie  seasoning  yards  range  in 
size  from  5  to  50  acres  and  the  ties, 
each  weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds, 
had  to  be  carried  a  distance  of  from 
10  to  60  feet  from  the  box  cars. 
Usually  they  were  carried  one  man  to 
a  tie. 


Then  came  the  war  and  the  same 
condition  prevailed  In  the  tie  treating 
plants  as  in  many  others — a  shortage 
of  labor.  The  tie  carriers  had  vanished 
to  less  arduous  work,  no  doubt.  So 
technology  moved  in.  The  mechanical 
tie  unloader  shown  In  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  was  developed  and 
put  to  work. 

The  tie  handling  mechanism  Is  elec- 
trically operated,  being  mounted  on  a 
horizontal  steel  boom  which  is  pivotally 
supported  on  a  steel  frame  resting  on 
concrete  foundation  at  one  side  of 
unloading  track.  Suitable  vertical 
adjustment  of  boom  is  provided  to 
compensate  for  the  varying  heights  of 
box  cars.  The  boom  Is  long  enough  to 


reach  either  end  of  the  car  and  is 
rocked  backward  and  forward  on  roller 
bearings  by  an  electric  motor  drive. 

A  separate  electric  motor  mounted 
on  outer  end  of  boom  operates  a  rope 
drum  to  which  is  connected  a  steel 
hoisting  cable  extending  out  over  a 
sheave  at  front  end  of  boom  to  a  mul- 
tiple cross  tie  hook  or  grapple.  This 
grapple  is  designed  to  handle  five  ties 
at  one  time  which  would  weigh  about 
I  500  pounds. 

In  operation,  the  boom  of  the 
machine  Is  swung  through  car  door  and 
anchor  chains  fastened  to  hold  un- 
loader firmly  in  the  desired  position, 
hiooks  are  set  over  ends  of  ties  and 
the  load  hoisted  clear  of  other  ties  in 
the  car,  then  moved  backwards  out  of 
the  car,  where  the  load  is  lowered  and 
released. 

So  the  lowly  carrier  is  not  required 
to  tote  ties  any  more.  The  mechanical 
unloader  has  taken  his  place.  In  the 
same  manner  numerous  other  opera- 
tions which  required  back-breaking  toil 
on  the  part  of  men  have  succumbed 
to  automatic  processes  during  our  war- 
time years.  The  trend  toward  displace- 
ment of  hand-toll  is  ever  accelerating. 
This  fact,  which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Technocracy  for  years,  is  now 
becoming  evident  to  even  the  least 
discerning. 

In  the  face  of  this  trend  why  worry 
about  creating  sixty  million  jobs  when 
peace  comes?  Why  not  turn  a  few 
million  more  jobs  over  to  automatic 
processes,  divide  up  the  remainder 
among  our  working  population  under 
45  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  en- 
joy some  leisure  time  while  we  consume 
the  abundance  our  technology  can 
produce? 

— Link  Belt  Company  photos. 


Must  Consumers  Be  Suckers?  I 


A  Return  of  Confidence  Is  That  State  of  Mind  Wherein  the  Sucicer 
Forgets    the    Last   Time    He    Was    Trimmed.      Do    You    Have    It? 


STRICTLY  speaking,  the  term  'con- 
sumer' applies  to  every  living  be- 
ing, the  great  and  the  small;  the 
famous  and  the  obscure;  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  Yet  almost  invariably,  when 
we  use  the  term  'consumer'  we  think 
of  the  millions  of  'little  guys'  who  make 
up  the  great  mass  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic, and  so  we  shall  use  the  term  in 
that  respect. 

Now,  let  us  understand  at  the  outset 
that  Technocracy  does  not  blame  any 
Individual  or  organization  for  the  prac- 
tices generally  indulged  in  under  the 
guise  of  'good  business.'  We  recog- 
nize that  the  operation  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem is  subject  to  certain  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  which  we  all  must  conform, 
and  so  long  as  we  continue  this  method 
of  social  operations  we  must  abide  by 
these  rules.  Business  and  industry 
must  also  abide  by  these  rules  and  the 
fact  that  their  methods  so  frequently 
result  in  conditions  contrary  to  the 
general  welfare  is  no  concern  of  theirs. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  these  'rules  of 
the  game'  and  perhaps  we  can  get  a 
better  understanding  of  just  what  goes 
on. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  BUSINESS 

The  primary  objective  of  any  busi- 
ness is  to  make  a  profit  and  nothing 
must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  that  objective  if  the 
business  is  to  survive.  If,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business,  a  useful  product 
results  or  a  needed  service  Is  per- 
formed, all  well  and  good;  but,  re- 
member this,  such  favorable  result  Is 
purely  incidental  to  the  main  objec- 
tive— making  a  profit.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  that  you  would  not  start  a 
business,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
your  product  was  worthwhile,  unless 
you  were  assured  of  a  reasonable 
profit. 

If  It  is  possible  to  make  money  with- 
out producing  anything,  we  jump  at 
the   chance.     For   proof  of  this   state- 


ment we  have  only  to  consider  the 
suckers  who  jump  at  any  get-rich-quIck 
scheme  some  slick  chiseler  offers  them. 
And  Is  the  manufacturer  who  is  taking 
advantage  of  swollen  wartime  purc'has- 
ing  power  by  marketing  some  cheap, 
shoddy  article,  performing  some  worth- 
while service?  Is  the  racketeer  operat- 
ing a  highly  lucrative  black  market  ren- 
dering a  service  to  the  nation?  Are 
those  who  play  the  stock  market  for  a 
living  (and  there  are  thousands  of 
them)  producing  anything  of  value  to 
anyone?  No!  Anyone  who  tries  to 
convince  you  that  his  only  objective 
Is  to  produce  a  high  quality  product 
is  a  hypocrite,  hlls  only  objective  Is 
to  make  money  and  that  applies  to  all 
of  us.  This  Is  the  basis  of  all  Price 
System  activities. 

One  of  the  methods  most  effective 
in  achieving  this  end,  and  one  almost 
invariably  indulged  in,  Is  the  produc- 
tion of  inferior  merchandise;  that  is, 
merchandise  that  will  wear  long  enough 
to  satisfy  the  average  consumer  who 
does  not  know  any  better,  but  not  so 
long  as  to  Interfere  with  quick  replace- 
ment. This  applies  to  any  article  from 
razor  blades  to  bombers.  An  excellent 
example  of  deterioration  of  quality  In 
the  interest  of  greater  profits  was  re- 
vealed in  a  report  by  Thurman  Arnold, 
formerly  the  nation's  number  one  trust 
buster,  and  published  in  the  Progres- 
sive of  July  17,  1944.  hiere  Is  a  letter 
from  a  General  Electric  engineer  to 
an  official  of  the  company  written  in 
1932: 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  we  pro- 
posed a  reduction  in  the  life  of  flash- 
light lamps  from  the  old  basis  on  which 
one  lamp  was  supposed  to  outlast 
three  batteries,  to  a  point  where  the 
life  of  the  lamp  and  the  life  of  the 
battery,  under  service  conditions, 
would  be  approximately  equal.  Some 
time  ago,  the  battery  manufacturers 
went  part  way  with  us  on  this  and  ac- 
cepted  lamps  of  two  battery  lives  in- 


stead of  three.  This  has  worked  out 
very  satisfactorily." 

Yes,  we  can  imagine  it  would  be 
very  satisfactory!  It  merely  increased 
the  profit  on  flashlight  bulbs  by  one- 
third.  But  that  Isn't  all.  hIere  Is  an- 
other letter  from  a  GE  official  to  the 
Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works  in    1939: 

"The  designed  life  of  the  2330  lamp 
has  been  changed  from  300  back  to 
200  hours,  the  change  to  take  effect  as 
soon  as  manufacturing  facilities  will 
permit.  It  Is  understood  that  no  pub- 
licity or  other  announcement  will  be 
made  of  the  change." 

Can  you  imagine  the  General  Elec- 
tric publishing  an  advertisement  like 
this:  "Look,  suckers!  Are  you  tired  of 
using  that  same  old  lamp?  Then  get 
the  wonderful  new  GE  Shortllfe  Lamp. 
One-third  less  light  for  the  same 
price." 

Silly,  isn't  it?  But  don't  blame  GE. 
This  practice  is  considered  good  busi- 
ness and  In  the  process  the  consumer 
is  played  for  a  sucker.  You  don't  like 
It?  Well,  the  only  way  you  can  change 
It  Is  to  change  the  rules. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  PROFIT 

And  another  requirement  for  profit- 
making  is  the  maintenance  of  scarcity. 
A  Price  System  was  born  in  scarcity 
and  can  only  function  in  scarcity. 
Therefore,  any  new  factor  or  proced- 
ure making  abundance  possible  must 
be  curtailed  for.  In  the  presence  of 
abundance,  values  collapse  and  profits 
disappear.  This  fact  was  beautifully 
illustrated  during  the  depression  In  the 
activities  of  the  AAA.  Our  politicians 
and  business  men  reasoned  In  this  man- 
ner: "There  is  so  much  wheat,  corn 
and  cotton  that  the  farmers  are  not 
getting  a  sufficient  price  for  their 
products.  Now,  if  these  commodities 
are  made  scarce  enough  the  prices  will 
go  up  and  the  farmers  will  make 
money.  So  we  must  destroy  some  of 
the  abundance." 
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Arid  se  We  did  des+fsy  farm  prod- 
ucts by  the  thousands  of  tons,  limited 
the  production  of  others,  and  killed 
and  buried  livestock,  despite  the  fact 
that  20  to  30  million  people  did  not 
have  enough  to  eat.  The  national  wel- 
fare was  beside  the  point,  which  was 
— and  still  is — the  making  of  a  profit. 
In  every  phase  of  our  lives  we  are 
affected  by  this  primary  insistence  of 
profit. 

HOUSING  NEEDS 

One  of  our  biggest  industries  and 
one  that  affects  every  one  of  us  is 
housing.  There  is  probably  no  greater 
collection  of  outworn  junk  in  this  coun- 
try than  the  houses  in  which  we  live. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  one-third 
of  the  population  of  this  nation  lives 
in  houses  condemned  by  authorities  as 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  Compara- 
tively few  of  us  actually  build  our  own 
homes.  We  buy  them  from  real  estate 
agents,  whose  only  concern  is  to  sell 
them  and  thereby  make  a  commission, 
or  from  a  contractor,  developing  a 
subdivision,  whose  only  concern  is  to 
build  them  as  cheaply  as  possible  so 
that  he  can  sell  and  get  out  of  the 
deal  as  quickly  and  profitably  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  result  is  that  most  of  our  homes 
are  quickly  outmoded  or  fall  into  a 
state  of  disrepair.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans live  in  slum  areas,  yet  What  hap- 
pens if  the  government  starts  any  slum 
clearance  projects?  The  local  real 
estate  associations  unite  to  block  any 
such  a  move  because  it  would  threaten 
their  own  particular  racket.  If  the  gov- 
ernment did  succeed  in  making  avail- 
able to  low-income  families  a  sufficient 
number  of  adequate,  low-rental  homes, 
local  real  estate  values  would  fall  to 
about  the  same  level  and  real  estate 
profits  would  fall  with  them.  And  yet 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  America 
today  is  decent  homes  for  millions  of 
consumers. 

Not  only  is  the  individual  consumer 
always  the  sucker,  but  quite  frequently 
the  consumer  as  a  class  is  the  victim. 
For  example,  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  consistently  fought  any 
attempt  at  what  has  been  called  so- 
cialized medicine;  in  other  words,  any 
attempt  to  provide  proper  medical  at- 
tention for  the  great  mass  of  consum- 
ers at  a  low  cost.  Yet  we  cannot  blame 


the  medical  profession.  The  average 
doctor  has  put  many  years  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  into  his  education.  It 
represents  his  capital  investment  and 
his  knowledge  is  his  stock  in  trade.  It 
must  be  sold  as  high  as  possible  in 
order  that  he  may  make  a  living.  Any 
attempt  to  make  medical  attention 
available  to  everybody,  or,  to  use  an- 
other term,  abundant,  directly  threat- 
ens the  financial  value  of  his  services. 
In  a  Price  System,  medical  service,  just 
as  any  other  service  or  commodity, 
must  be  kept  scarce  in  order  to  main- 
tain Its  'value.' 

Very  often,  by  the  powerful  In- 
fluence of  entrenched  corporate  inter- 
ests, progress  of  the  entire  nation  is 
retarded.  The  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  interference  is 
that  which  has  consistently  prevented 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
Seaway.  For  years  this  great  project, 
v/hich  would  provide  a  deep  sea  water- 
way from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  has  been  fought  by  rail- 
road interests  whose  investments  would 
be  seriously  threatened  by  the  advent 
of  cheap  transportation  into  areas  now 
served  by  their  railroads.  Even  though 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  politicians,  whose  constituents 
have  heavy  investments  in  port  facili- 
ties elsewhere,  have  also  consistently 
fought  this  project. 

Still  another  example  is  the  wastage 
of  natural  resources  in  the  interest  of 
quick  profits.  Our  forests,  our  mines 
and  our  oil  deposits  have  been  ruth- 
lessly despoiled  with  no  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  future  generations, 
but  only  for  the  present  need  of  busi- 
ness for  profits. 

BUSINESS  AND  WAR 

Even  in  the  midst  of  a  Total  War, 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  of  no  im- 
portance compared  with  the  welfare 
of  business  interests  and,  with  interna- 
tional cartels  still  In  operation,  we  may 
soon  realize  that  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  given  their  lives  in  vain.  As 
recently  as  April  15,  1945,  the  United 
Press  carried  this  report: 

"American  troops  have  captured 
the  I.  G.  Farben  Company's  greatest 
synthetic  rubber  plant  and  its  chief 
chemist.  Army  officials  revealed  today. 
The  great  sprawling,  modernistic  plant 
which   until   three   days   ago   produced 


rubber  at  a  rate  of  6000  tons  a  month, 
was  taken  undamaged.  The  plant  cov- 
ers four  square  miles  on  the  Salle 
River  south  of  hialle.  It  suspended 
operations  a  few  days  ago  only  be- 
cause the  American  advance  had  cut 
off  Its  supply  of  raw  materials.  Karl 
Wolff,  director  of  the  plant,  said  the 
factory  could  resume  production  on 
one  hour's  notice  if  supplies  were  pro- 
vided." 

When  we  recall  that  Standard  O'il, 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
and  many  other  large  American  and 
British  corporations  were  directly  tied 
in  with  I.  G.  Farben,  the  giant  German 
Industrial  monopoly,  it  does  not  seem 
so  strange  that  in  spite  of  the  superior 
accuracy  of  our  bombsight  this  four- 
mile-square  target  was  never  dese- 
crated by  Allied  bombs.  And  also  at 
Cologne,  although  the  city  itself  was 
about  95%  destroyed,  the  huge  Amer- 
ican-owned Ford  Motor  Company 
works,  which  had  been  making  3-ton 
trucks  for  the  Wehrmacht,  and  the 
British-owned  Courtald  textile  plant 
were  spared  destruction.  Correspond- 
ents described  the  immunity  granted 
Allied  investments  in  Cologne  as  'star- 
tling.' 

Well,  suckers,  how  do  you  like  it? 
Do  you  want  more  of  the  same  or 
would  you  like  a  new  method  of  na- 
tional operation  that  will  benefit  all 
Americans?  Long  ago  Technocracy 
Inc.  prepared  the  social  design  that 
America  must  install,  not  only  so  that 
we  may  all  benefit  from  the  potential 
abundance  of  this  Continental  Area, 
but  In  order  to  avoid  fascism  and  the 
economic  chaos  that  will  Inevitably  re- 
sult should  we  fail  to  change  our  meth- 
ods of  operation.  Americans,  that  de- 
sign is  ready  for  your  use  whenever  you 
demand  its  Installation.  Consumers  do 
not  need  to  be  suckers.  The  rules  can 
be  changed!    They  must  be  changed! 

— Leslie  Bounds. 
/      /      / 

Only  science,  exact  science  about 
human  nature  itself  and  the  most  sin- 
cere approach  to  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
omnipotent  scientific  method,  will  de- 
liver man  from  his  present  gloom  and 
will  purge  him  from  his  contemporary 
shame  in  the  sphere  of  interhuman  re- 
lations. 

— Ivan  Pavlov. 
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News   of  the   Orsanization 


INTEREST  of  the  public  is  drawn  to  the  effective  window 
'  display  in  the  office  of  The  TECHNOCRAT,  announcing 
the  feature  article  in  the  June  issue,  'The  Vultures  of  the 
Peace.'  Released  by  Continental  Headquarters,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  before  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference, this  outstanding  review  is  receiving  widespread 
attention. 

The  TECHNOCRAT,  like  all  of  Technocracy's  publica- 
tions, is  not  subsidized  by  any  commercial  advertising.  This 
enables  us  to  print  the  analysis  of  trends  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  of  world  events  as  they  affect  our 
destiny,  withholding  none  of  the  facts. 

On  January  13,  1933,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  made  his  famous  Hotel  Pierre  address  to 
a  coast-to-coast  radio  audience.  Closing  his  address,  Mr. 
Scott  stated: 


"  .  .  .Technocracy  can  afford  to  work  and  wait;  no  other 
organization  on  this  Continent  can.  If  we  are  correct,  then 
we  have  carved  out  for  ourselves  one  of  the  biggest  tasks 
in  history  (and  we  will  die  in  harness).  If  we  are  wrong,  then 
we  'have  been  only  human.  We  can  leave  it  at  that,  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  conditions  in  the  next  few  years  will 
decide  who  is  correct. 

"Technocracy  has  no  theory  of  the  assumption  of  power; 
it  is  not  concerned  with  going  any  particular  place.  It 
merely  observes  the  present  direction  of  social  forces,  striv- 
ing to  obtain  a  clear  and  unified  picture  of  what  is  happen- 
ing on  this  Continent.  What  is  to  come  is  for  the  future 
to  tell.  We  wish  everybody  a  happy  landing,  and  close  with 
the  affirmation  that  Technocracy  will  stand  its  ground.  For 
the  rest,  we  leave  it  to  tomorrow." 

^Techphoto. 
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Government  By  Opinion 

Politics  Served  in  An  Era  of  Scarcity;  Age  of 
Abundance  Requires  Scientific  Social  Operation 


DID  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
government  by  politics  is  gov- 
ernment by  opinion;  that  an 
expression  of  an  opinion  is  an  admis- 
sion of  ignorance?  Certainly  if  one 
knew  the  facts  one  would  state  the 
facts.  Therefore,  one  is  compelled  to 
conclude  that  government  by  politics 
is  government  by  ignorance. 

Before  going  any  further  let  it  be 
definitely  understood  that  the  above 
statement  of  fact  is  not  intended  to 
cast  an  aspersion  on  any  person  whom- 
soever. We  are  not  discussing  per- 
sons. We  are  going  to  conduct  a 
little  factual  examination  into  the 
reason  why  things  are  far  from  well 
on  the  home  front  here  in  America. 
To  put  It  bluntly,  our  nation  today  is 
in  one  'hell-of-a-mess,'  and  it  is  our 
duty  as  American  citizens  to  make  an 
intelligent  investigation  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  mess,  and  then  take 
effective  steps  to  correct  it. 

All  thinking  Americans  agree  that 
something  is  'sadly  out  of  joint,'  and 
that  'something  must  be  done  about 
it.'  All  are  not  in  agreement  as  to 
the  measures  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  correction.  This  lack  of  agreement 
is  due  to  the  opinions  of  men  which 
are  much  like  the  rider  who  mounted 
his  steed  and  galloped  off  in  all  direc- 
tions at  once. 

WE  MUST  KNOW  BASIC  FACTS 

Only  a  factual  approach  to  our  very 
serious  national  problems  will  enable 
us  to  acquire  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  cause  of  our  difficul- 
ties. Only  then  can  we  move  as  one 
directly  toward  the  solution  and  avoid 
the  certain  chaos  and  ruin  that  will  en- 
gulf us  if  we  continue  in  the  attempt 
to  govern  ourselves  by  ignorance. 
What  are  some  of  the  basic  facts 
about  America  today? 

The  America  of  today  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  America  of  Washing- 
ton's time,  or  Lincoln's.  America  has 
undergone    a    basic    change.     Today's 


design  Is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  her  earlier  years.  This  new  design 
is  now  demanding  a  new  method  of 
social  operation;  one  that  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  this  new  design. 
Now,  just  what  is  meant  by  'new  de- 
sign?'   Let  us  illustrate. 

In  our  nation's  earlier  days  the  horse 
and  buggy  was  the  type  of  transporta- 
tion then  in  use.  This  type,  or  design, 
required  a  certain  method  of  opera- 
tion— a  pair  of  lines,  a  whip  and  a 
verbal  command.  Eventually  we  intro- 
duced technology  into  our  means  of 
transportation  and  came  up  with  the 
automobile,  a  new  design  of  transpor- 
tation. Then  we  had  to  change  our 
method  of  operation  whether  we  liked 
it  or  not.  There  was  no  choice  but  to 
operate  in  the  manner  dictated  by  this 
new  design.  The  horse-and-buggy 
methods  were  totally  unsuited  and  had 
to  be  abandoned  entirely. 

But,  oddly  enough,  we  persist  In  try- 
ing to  operate  our  social  system  by  the 
opinions  of  men  (political  government), 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  control  a  tech- 
nological America  by  methods  totally 
incompetent,  and  completely  devoid 
of  any  understanding  of  the  basic  re- 
quirements. Now,  let  us  analyze  the 
situation  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  our 
teeth  into  this  problem  of  operation 
which  so  sorely  vexes  the  nation  at 
this  hour.  Let  us  approach  this  prob- 
lem scientifically — on  the  basis  of  facts, 
not  opinion.  Hewing  straight  to  this 
line,  we  will  not  need  to  work  for  the 
solution;  It  will  reveal  itself  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

At  this  point  one  might  well  ask, 
"Having  governed  our  nation  by  poli- 
tics for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  just  why  can't  we  continue  doing 
It?"  To  which  we  could  counter  with, 
"Have  we  been  governing,  manipu- 
lating or  bungling?"  Let  us  put  it  this 
way.  We  have  been  able  to  get  along 
with  politics  In  the  early  years  because 
—  and  this  Is  Important  —  hand-tool 
methods  of  production  predominated, 
small  operations  were  the  rule,  scarcity 


prevailed  and  all  movements  were  slow. 
At  that  time  771/2%  °^  our  population 
lived  on  small  farms,  while  only  221/2% 
lived  in  urban  centers.  The  nation's 
work  was  performed  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  98%  human  energy,  plus  2% 
of  extraneous  energy,  (that  is,  energy 
outside  of  the  human   body). 

■Under  these  circumstances  govern- 
ment by  opinion  could  do  little  harm. 
Yesterday's  mistakes  were  overshad- 
owed by  today's  successes.  Since  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  expansion, 
there  was  no  unemployment  problem, 
for  where  scarcity  prevailed  all  could 
work  who  wished  to.  But  note  this:  no 
man  by  his  own  energy  alone  could 
produce  all  that  he  could  consume, 
hence  there  was  a  constant  demand  for 
man-hours  of  labor  everywhere. 

Such  was  the  design  of  America  In 
the  early  years  of  her  existence.  That 
design  required  the  Price  System 
method  of  operations,  with  Its  politico- 
economic  mechanism.  It  served  well 
In  an  era  of  scarcity,  for  the  Price  Sys- 
tem was  the  only  means  whereby  a 
scarcity  could  be  distributed.  And  a 
Price  System  of  social  operations  can 
exist  only  so  long  as  there  Is. a  scarcity 
of  goods  and  services.  Politics  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  such  a  system. 

PATTERN  REVERSED 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
America  of  today,  with  Its  high-speed, 
mass-production  methods  as  contrasted 
with  the  hand-tool  methods  of  yester- 
day. The  tremendous  Influx  of  tech- 
nology Into  our  social  system  has 
changed  the  design  of  America  just  as 
definitely  and  as  radically  as  In  the 
case  of  the  automobile  over  the  horse. 
By  1938,  there  was  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  percentage  of  our  population 
living  on  the  farms,  only  2 1 1/2%  (as 
compared  with  the  771/2%  °^  former 
years),  with  781/2%  living  in  the  urban 
centers.  Another  complete  reversal  Is 
in  the  case  of  energy  conversion.  Of 
the  total  amount  of  energy  used  to  do 
the  nation's  work  today,  less  than  2% 
Is  human,  while  over  98%  Is  extraneous. 

Do  you  have  any  Idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  all  Americans  are  dependent 
upon  the  continuous  operation  of  our 
machinery?  Just  try  this  little  experi- 
ment. Stand  in  the  center  of  any  room 
in  your  home  and  see  how  many  things 
you  can  find  that  are  not  the  result  of 
machine  productltm.  Even  the  food  on 
your  table  has  been  processed  by  ma- 
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chinery.  Go  out  into  the  street,  into 
your  office  or  into  a  store  and  repeat 
the  performance.  Extend  this  experi- 
ment in  other  directions  and  you  will 
be  amazed  to  find  that  your  life  de- 
pends upon  the  spinning  of  wheels. 
Yes,  indeed,  we  in  America  live  by 
machinery  today. 

TECHNOLOGY  BRINGS  CHANGE 

The  impact  of  technology  on  our 
social  structure  has  turned  the  Price 
System  upside  down  and  inside  out. 
It  has  banished  forever  the  natural 
scarcity  of  former  years  and  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  potential 
abundance — the  first  time  in  all  history 
that  any  nation  has  been  confronted 
with  such  a  condition.  Since  an  abun- 
dance is  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
scarcity,  it  is  impossible  to  distribute 
by  the  methods  of  scarcity  the  abund- 
ance that  we  are  now  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. Realize  that  you  cannot  dis- 
tribute an  abundance  with  a  price.  If 
there  is  a  pronounced  scarcity  of  any 
commodity  the  price  is  high.  A  larger 
quantity  brings  the  price  down.  When 
an  abundance  is  reached,  the  price 
disappears.  So,  if  you  are  depending 
upon  price  to  distribute,  and  the  price 
disappears,  you  have  lost  your  mechan- 
ism of  distribution. 

There  are  only  three  things  you  can 
do  with  an  abundance:  destroy  it,  allow 
it  to  rot  or  give  It  away.  We  tried 
destroying  it,  which  did  not  solve  a  ' 
single  problem.  We  allowed  it  to  rot 
on  the  trees,  in  the  warehouses  and 
along  the  roadsides.  This,  too,  failed  to 
solve  the  problem.  We  do  not  dare 
give  it  away  for  that  would  ruin  busi- 
ness! So  we,  with  our  government-by- 
opinion  method  of  operation,  create 
artificial  scarcity.  The  aim  Is  not  to 
feed  Americans,  but  to  keep  up  the 
price!  Regardless  of  how  many  Ameri- 
can citizens  lack  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  or  health  protection  that 
Sacred  Cow,  Business,  must  be  pre- 
served, and  politics  is  sworn  to  pre- 
serve it  by  upholding  the  Price  System. 

Every  major  phase  of  life  in  America 
has  undergone  a  great  change.  We 
have  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
for  wherever  science  has  been  intelli- 
gently applied,  we  have  moved  for- 
ward and  upward  to  new  heights  until 
we  are  the  envy  of  every  other  nation 
on  earth.  But  one  thing  has  not 
changed — the  method  of  social  opera- 
tion.  We  still  hang  onto  the  horse-and- 


buggy  methods  of  government,  de- 
signed to  operate  in  an  era  of  scarcity. 

Our  present  enormous  capacity  to 
produce  is  going  to  compel  us  to 
either  accept  its  end  product,  a 
plethora  of  goods  and  services,  or 
face  extinction  due  to  failure  to  meet 
a  changing  environment.  This  matter 
of  an  abundance  Is  directly  linked  up 
with  the  speed  and  volume  of  mate- 
rials-handling and  conversion  into  use 
forms.  Manifestly  this  is  a  physical 
problem,  not  a  political  one.  The  in- 
stant you  are  confronted  with  a 
physical  problem  you  come  face  to 
face  with  physical  law,  not  man-made 
law.  Man-made  law  is  subject  to  many 
interpretations.  Physical  law  is  subject 
to  only  one  Interpretation.  You  either 
understand  It  or  pay  the  price  of  your 
ignorance. 

Realize  that  it  is  vitally  necessary 
that  all  physical  phases  of  our  social 
structure  be  correctly  coordinated  and 
orchestrated  into  one  efficiently  opera- 
ting functional  unit  in  order  to  insure 
its  continued  support  of  human  life 
on  this  Continent.  That  is  a  job  for 
the  most  competent  personnel,  trained 
in  the  intelligent  understanding  and 
application  of  physical  law  to  the 
totality  of  physical  equipment  and  raw 
materials.  It  is  an  engineering  job  of 
the  first  magnitude.  It  must  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  science,  not  politics 
nor  business.  Science  and  politics  are 
antagonistic.  The  objective  of  the  poli- 
tico-economic (Price  System)  method 
is  to  sell  a  scarcity  for  profit,  while  the 
end  product  of  science,  in  this  case,  is 
to  produce  and  distribute  an  abun- 
dance, on  the  basis  of  a  balanced  load 
of  production  and  consumption.  Under 
the  Price  System,  human  welfare  is  of 
small  importance,  whereas  in  a  scien- 
tifically designed  social  mechanism, 
human  welfare  is  secure  In  a  constantly 
improving  environment. 

Realize  further  that  this  whole  move- 
ment toward  greater  capacity  and  its 
consequent  abundance  is  a  one-way 
progression  which  is  destroying  all 
Price  System  values.  With  the  immi- 
nent collapse  of  the  Price  System  on 
the  North  American  Continent  it  must 
be  evident  that  politics  is  totally  in- 
competent to  meet  and  master  the 
problem.  The  pattern  of  politics  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  Indicates  defi- 
nitely that  the  facts  of  the  case  have 
not  been  taken  into  consideration — 
hence,  government  by  ignorance. 

Technocracy     has     long     since     laid 


down  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  method  of  social  operation  called 
for  by  the  design  of  the  America  of 
today.  This  over-all  plan  of  Continental 
operation  is  dictated  by  the  facts  in- 
volved, not  on  the  basis  of  any  Utopian 
dream.  The  result  will  be  security  for 
every  individual  from  birth  to  death 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
to  exist  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Man-hours  of  labor  will  be  re- 
duced far  beyond  their  recent  peace- 
time level,  and  retirement  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  with  one's  security  guar- 
anteed for  life,  will  be  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  efficiency  tn 
our  technology  and  method  of  opera- 
tion. This  is  only  a  beginning.  Can  you 
imagine   what   the   full   fruits   will    be? 

WE  MUST  BRIDGE  THE  GAP 

But,  there  is  danger  ahead!  The  gap 
between  the  collapse  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  the  installation  of  the  scien- 
tific method  of  operation  must  be 
bridged.  If  we  fail  here  we  will  be 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  anarchy 
and  ruin.  Technocracy  has  foreseen 
this  possible  danger  and  has  outlined 
a  plan  of  action  for  America  which 
will,  if  adopted  in  time,  accomplish  a 
peaceful  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  The  plan  calls  for  National  Serv- 
ice from  All  with  Profits  to  None.  It 
calls  for  the  efficient  use  of  all  of  our 
machinery  and  natural  resources,  plus 
all  of  the  money  of  the  nation  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter.  No  one  will  lose;  all  will 
gain. 

For  the  sake  of  your  own  future  you 
are  urged  to  investigate  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription 
designed  expressly  to  insure  the  future 
of  the  New  America  of  Abundance — 
your  America  and  mine.  We  must 
unite  and  operate,  or  face  extinction. 
There   is   no  third  choice. 

— A.  R.  Moreton. 

/      /      / 

"If  the  present  Congress  errs  in  too 
much  talking,  how  can  it  be  otherwise. 
In  a  body  to  which  the  people  send 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose 
trade  it  is  to  question  everything,  yield 
nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour?  That 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should 
do  business  together,  ought  not  to  be 
expected." 

— Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  passage 
from  h!s  Autobiography. 
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BACK  in  the  news  again  comes  the 
fallen  monarch,  Cotton.  This  time 
instead  of  being  hailed  as  'King,' 
cotton  is  classed  as  America's  No.  I 
Problem. 

Recent  reports  estimate  that  post- 
war domestic  stockpile  will  be  the  larg- 
est on  record,  about  14  million  bales. 
Only  silver  lining  in  the  black  cloud 
which  hangs  over  the  cotton  growers 
is  that  they  are  guaranteed  95%  of 
parity  price  (about  20c  per  pound)  for 
at  least  two  years  after  the  war.  Joker 
in  the  deal  is  that  the  subsidy  comes 
from  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  and  cot- 
ton growers  are  taxpayers,  too! 

Ten  years  ago  Technocracy  pointed 
out  that  a  change  was  coming  to  the 
cotton  fields.  TECHNOCRACY  mag- 
azine. Series  A,  Number  I,  carried  a 
picture  of  the  Rust  Brothers'  Cotton 
Picker  and  with  it  a  story  which  stated 
in  part: 

"When  Eli  Whitney  completed  the 
cotton  gin,  he  made  possible  the  Im- 
mediate extension  of  cotton  cultivation 
by  slave  labor,  hierbert  Spencer  said 
that  when   Eli  Whitney  walked   out  of 


his  workshop  in  Georgia  with  the  com- 
pleted cotton  gin,  anarchy  was  born. 

"Cotton,  that  great  single  crop  upon 
which  such  a  vast  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  depends,  remained  de- 
pendent upon  human  hands  for  its  col- 
lection. Picking  cotton  has  been  eulo- 
gized in  song  and  story,  mostly  as  that 
delightful  occupation  indulged  in  by 
happy  Negroes  amid  snowy  fields  of 
white.  To  pluck  the  snowy  cotton  from 
the  cotton  boll  is  arduous  toil  in  the 
broiling  sun,  and  seldom  does  a  man 
average  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds    in    eight    hours. 

"That  was  yesterday!  If  hierbert 
Spencer  still  lived,  he  would  say  today 
that  more  anarchy  was  spawned  when 
the  Rust  Brothers'  cotton  picker  went 
down  the  long  rows  of  cotton  at  the 
Mississippi  agricultural  testing  station 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Propelled  by  an  ordinary  farm  tractor, 
it  picked  cotton  from  two  rows  simul- 
taneously, and  accomplished  8,200 
pounds  of  picked  cotton  in  seven  and 
a  half  hours. 

"Modern    technology   tomorrow   will 


make  four,  six,  and  even  eight-row  cot- 
ton pickers,  using  the  Rust  Brothers' 
original  invention.  ...  It  won't  be 
long  before  the  Negro  singing  in  the 
snowy  fields  of  cotton  will  exist  only  in 
the  story  book.  The  peonage  of  hand- 
picked  cotton  is  doomed  and  several 
million  Negro  and  white  sharecroppers 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  agricul- 
tural picture  of  America  and  also  from 
a  means  of  livelihood,  poor  though  it 
may  be." 

Today,  events  are  bearing  out  the 
prediction  that  'several  million  cotton 
workers  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
agricultural  picture  of  America.'  Cot- 
ton produced  by  human  toil  and  hand 
tools,  whether  by  sharecroppers  or 
owners,  has  been  the  bugbear  of  south- 
ern agriculture  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half.  The  hand  tool  production  of 
cotton  is  inefficient,  wasteful  both  to 
the  soil  and  to  humans,  and  today  is 
so  costly  that  It  limits  cotton  as  a  com- 
petitive material.  Rayon  and  other 
substitutes  are  replacing  cotton  wher- 
ever possible  because  they  can  be  pro- 
duced at  less  cost.  They  are  products 
of  chemistry  and  of  the  machine. 

Dorothea  Kahn,  staff  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  re- 
cently described  the  conditions  on  the 
southern  cotton  plantations  in  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  Monitor.  Verifying 
Technocracy's    statement   that   'before    , 


Mechanical  cotton   picker,  which  can  do  the  work  oi  50   to  80  hand  laborers,  is  aiding  in  changing  the  social  pattern 
of  the  South.  — International  Harvester  Company  photo. 
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long  the  Negro  singing  in  the  snowy 
fields  of  cotton  will  exist  only  in  the 
story  book,'  Miss  Kahn  writes: 

"This  is  a  southern  plantation — but 
not  the  kind  you  read  about  in  the 
romances.  No  magnolia-lined  avenue 
leads  to  a  columned  mansion.  No  slow- 
moving  servants  bow  you  in.  Not  a 
mule  in  sight. 

"This  is  a  mechanized  plantation 
which  may  well  be  the  model  for  the 
postwar  days  in  this  alluvial  land,  so 
well  adapted  to  large-scale  farming 
enterprise. 

"The  buildings  you  see  from  the  road 
are  neat  business  structures.  A  group 
of  modern  cottages  houses  some  of  the 
salaried  staff.  Farther  back  you  see 
the  machinery  sheds,  the  machinery 
repair  shops,  the  service  station.  In  the 
fields,  Negro  youth  are  operating  trac- 
tors." 

Mechanization  of  the  southern  cot- 
ton states  is  on  the  way!  Cotton  chop- 
pers, cotton  pickers  and  flame  weeders 
have  made  possible  harvesting  cotton 
crops  with  no  hand  labor  at  any  stage. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany is  completing  a  huge  new  plant 
(with  RFC  funds)  in  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, for  the  assembly  line  production 
of  cotton  pickers.  The  high  production 
of  the  modern  plants  of  the  farm  im- 
plement industry  will  take  but  a  short 
time  in  which  to  roll  out  long  lines 
of  brand  new  cotton  pickers.  The  war 
has  forced  this  situation — it  is  going 
to  come  fast. 

It  is  estimated  that  2,500,000  of 
those  now  making  their  living  produc- 
ing cotton  will  be  migrating  in  the 
next  few  years,  mostly  northward,  in 
search  of  fame  and  fortune.  There, 
too,  they  will  find  that  mechanization 
has  left  no  room  for  the  hand  laborer. 

This,  then,  is  our  cotton  problem. 
Modern  technological  methods  dictate 
that  large-scale  operations  replace  all 
picayune  methods  of  the  past.  Instead 
of  the  50-acre  farm,  units  of  several 
thousand  acres  can  be  operated  easily 
and  efficiently.  This  is  not  a  dream  of 
the  future,  but  is  a  condition  that  Is 
right  now  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Let  us  face  that  fact  and  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  problems  this 
change  is  bringing  about.  Since  our 
problems  are  technological,  they  will 
be  solved  only  by  scientific,  techno- 
logical methods.  We  cannot  call  upon 
the  theories  and  the  wishes  and  hopes 
of  the  past. 


Unemployment  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ers cannot  be  solved  by  'returning  to 
the  good  old  days,'  by  government 
subsidies,  by  mass  migration  of  these 
growers  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
by  reducing  acreages,  or  any  of  the 
other  palliative  measures  thus  far  in- 
troduced by  our  business  and  political 
leaders.  It  can  be  solved  only  by  rec- 
ognizing the  physical  trends  on  this 
Continent  —  that  our  resources,  our 
technology  and  our  trained  personnel 
have  made  possible  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services — and  then  by  util- 
izing a  method  of  distribution  com- 
mensurate with  that  abundance. 


/      /      / 

EDITORIAL 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  2) 

in  back-breaking  toil,  saw  their  life 
savings  and  their  homes  swept  away 
— and  with   them,   their  hopes. 

Surely,  no  North  American  who  ex- 
perienced the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  relief  rolls  during  the  'lean  thirties,' 
can  willingly  return  to  such  a  pattern 
of  existence.  All  indications  (see  cut, 
page  2)  are  that  we  are  on  our  way 
to   a    'bigger   and    better  depression.' 

The  war-induced  'prosperity'  of  the 
past  four  years  cannot  go  on  Indefi- 
nitely— unless  we  continue  the  war  in- 
definitely. We  must  have  a  positive 
plan  for  coping  with  the  coming  slump 
in  production  when  civilian  employ- 
ment rolls  shrink  and  the  veterans  re- 
turn home.  So  far,  the  only  proposed 
'solution'  is  government  spending.  This 
will  mean  adding  to  our  already  stag- 
gering federal  debt,  which  is  now  over 
$243  billion.  It  will  mean  mortgaging 
the  futures  of  generations  of  unborn 
Americans. 

Can  we  have  sunk  so  low  in  national 
patriotism  that  we  are  content  to  leave 
as  a  'heritage'  to  our  children  the 
debt,  the  toil,  the  disease  and  the  in- 
security that  are  the  products  of  our 
social  system — the   Price  System? 

If  we  want  to  leave  them,  rather,  a 
heritage  of  security  (free  from  debt, 
unnecessary  toll  and  disease)  we  have 
only  to  institute  a  method  of  opera- 
tion wherein  the  resources,  the  tech- 
nology and  the  efforts  of  our  people 
are  all  directed  toward  the  benefit  of 
all  North  Americans.    For  the  immedi- 


ate future.  In  order  that  the  transition 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  activity 
can  be  made  smoothly  and  safely, 
Technocracy  advocates  the  installation 
of  the  emergency  measure.  Total  Con- 
scription, which  would  remain  in  effect 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for 
six  months  thereafter.  This  six  months 
period  will  give  ample  time  to  plan 
adequately  for  the  future  of  this  Con- 
tinent. 

Wake  up,  Americans,  and  go  into 
action!  Your  future  and  the  future  of 
this  Continent  is  in  the  balance.  On 
the  one  side  is  the  inefficient,  politico- 
economic,  profIt7for-a-price  method  of 
social  operation  which  is  being  aided 
and  abetted  by  your  lethargy;  on  the 
other  side,  is  the  efficient,  scientific 
method  of  operation  of  equality  of 
sacrifice  and  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all.  Security  and  abundance  are 
yours  for  the  taking.  What  are  you 
waiting  for? 

/      /      / 

Cutbacks,  Layoffs 

"Army  Ordnance  announces  cancel- 
lation of  medium  tank  production  at 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  as  of  June 
30.  This  cut  brings  to  $172,000,000 
the  total  of  cancellations  for  this  com- 
pany. 

"The  contract  cancelled  represents 
2775  medium  tanks  scheduled  to  De- 
cember 1945.  The  cut  is  stated  to 
affect  450  subcontractors  and  3100 
workers  in  the  assembly  plant. 

"Policy  on  cutback  announcements 
in  general,  excepting  the  Air  Forces,  is 
that  cuts  are  none  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness. This  position  is  thought  to  be  a 
reflection  of  governmental  agency  hor- 
ror of  'labor  dislocation,'  or  more 
baldly,  unemployment.  .  .  . 

"Due  to  severe  cutbacks  on  shell 
steel  billets  the  structural  mill  at  Ge- 
neva was  shut  down  May  29.  The 
plate  mill  is  operating  two  turns  a  day, 
six  days  a  week.  Two  of  three  blast 
furnaces  and  six  of  nine  open  hearths 
are  in  operation.  .  .  . 

"The  American  Bridge  Co.'s  ship- 
building program  at  Ambrldge,  Pa., 
will  be  completed  in  mid-July  with  the 
delivery  of  the  last  of  143  ships  for  the 
Navy.  Employment,  which  hit  a  peak 
of  15,000  and  now  stands  at  8300,  will 
drop  to  3000." 

— Iron  Age,  June  7,    1945. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy    originated 
I9I8-I9I9    when    Howard 
group    of    scientists 
mists    that    became 


in  the  winter  ot 
Scott  formed  a 
engineers  and  econo- 
known    in     1920    as    the 


Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  Interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America/^  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  rineant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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UNITE  and  OPERATE 
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DURING  the  last  twelve  years  Technocracy  as  a  body  of 
thought  and  as  an  Organization  has  conne  through  the 
greatest  depression  and  the  greatest  war  in  history,  its  vision 
unsullied  and  its  strategy  uncompromised.  It  stands  alone  far, 
far  from  the  political  party  seeking  election  to  political  office. 
As  technology  nnoves  up  on  this  Continent  in  the  postwar  years, 
only  Technocrats  and  Technocracy  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  historic  parallelism  of  events  confirm  the  Organization's 
operating  design  for  this  Continent  as  the  unique  solution  for  the 
social  problems  of  our  people  and  our  time. 
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CONTINENTAL  DEFENSE 

WHILE  the  Japanese  were  threatening  this  Continent 
from  the  Aleutians,  a  port  was  built  at  Excursion 
Inlet,  between  Juneau  and  Cape  Spencer.  Covering  630 
acres,  this  transshipping  facility  can  acconnodate  nine 
ocean-going  vessels,  six  barges,  two  ammunition  ships  and 
two  tankers. 

An  INS  report  of  June  28,  listed  these  other  facilities  of 
the  northern  harbor: 

"A  seaplane  ramp;  three  docks,  each  100  by  1000  feet; 
six  small  boat  docks;  eight  transit  sheds;  six  cold  storage 
buildings;  an  ordnance  dock  with  four  warehouses;  two  oil 
docks;  and    1,250,000  square  feet  of  open  storage  space. 

"The  base  is  .  .  .  equipped  with  a  70-ton  Stiffleg 
derrick,  a  tank  farm  with  an  oil  and  gasoline  capacity  of 
3,400,000  gallons,  and  housing  for  260  officers  and  4400 
enlisted  men." 

And  now,  after  less  than  one  year's  use  (the  port  was 
completed  in  November,  1943,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,000) 
the  Excursion  Inlet  port  is  to  be  dismantled  to  recover 
12,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  $3,000,000  of  other 
material. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Alcan  Highway,  built  by  Army 
Engineers  under  pressure  of  war,  will  also  be  abandoned. 
Senators  Mead  (N.  Y.,  D.)  and  Ferguson  (Mich.,  R.)  of  the 
Senate  war  investigating  committee,  reportedly  asserted 
that  the  highway  'will  be  absolutely  no  value  whatsoever 
to  the  postwar  tourist  trade.' 

Can  it  be  possible  that  we  are  going  to  settle  back  and 
forget  that  our  Continent  is  vulnerable  to  attack  from  out- 
side enemies  unless  we  have  sufficient  bases  from  which  to 
defend  it?  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  defense  of  this 
Continent  is  of  no  more — or  of  even  less — importance  than 
tourist  trade? 

The  late  Billy  Mitchell  regarded  Alaska  as  the  most 
strategic  springboard  of  offensive  aerial  warfare  on  earth. 
He  asserted:  "With  Alaska  as  a  base  of  operations, 
America  could  dominate  the  entire  world  through  air 
power.  With  ships  flying  across  the  Arctic  we  could  reach 
any  part  of  the  world  from  which  danger  might  emanate." 

In  November,  1940,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  inc.,  clearly  outlined  the  defense  needs  of  the 
North  American  Continent  in  the  article  'America  Now  and 
Forever.'  The  specifications  called  for  consolidating  our 
defenses  by  a  system  of  highways,  canals,  and  a  ring  of 
defense  bases  around  the  Continent.  (See  map  on  back 
cover.)     Mr.    Scott    issued    this    warning    to    the    people    of 


America — a  warning  that  was  soon  to  have  a  definite 
meaning: 

"The  United  States  has  not  a  lifetime  in  which  to  attain 
an  adequate  defense  of  this  Continent  from  Alaska  to  the 
Galapagos,  from  Greenland  to  the  Guianas.  This  Continent 
of  North  America  can  give  us  everything  but  time." 

Let  us  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  North  America  Is 
worthy  of  defense  and  also  that  adequate  defense  cannot 
be  attained  under  the  interferences  and  control  of  politlcal- 
financlal-buslness  methods.  Our  duty  to  our  country  and  to 
this  Continent  requires  that  we  make  every  effort  to  institute 
an  adequate  design  for  the  protection  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  to  provide  security  for  Its  citizens.  That  duty 
transcends  all  others! 

O  CANADA! 

THEY  stood  'on  guard  for  thee'  over  there  In  the  hell  that 
was  in  Europe.  They  counted  not  the  cost  in  suffering 
and  misery.  They  only  knew  that  the  menace  of  fascism,  a 
system  whereby  the  masses  of  the  people  are  doomed  to 
physical  slavery,  must  be  eliminated  for  all  time  lest  the  hu- 
man race  be  committed  to  slavery. 

In  return  for  their  sacrifices  we  promised  them  the  sun. 
They  do  not  want  the  sun,  but  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  converted  energy  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  are  we 
all.  Yet,  O  Canada,  no  sooner  has  the  thunder  of  the  big 
guns  of  war  ceased  than  we  are  deafened  and  confused  by 
the  thunder  from  the  big  political  guns.  Is  this  the  peace 
for  which  we  all   longed? 

A  half  dozen  political  parties  are  screaming,  pleading  and 
cajoling  for  public  confidence.  These  parties  are,  without 
exception,  holding  out  the  one  reward  in  return  for  our 
support — jobs — jobs  for  human  muscle,  while  technology, 
disregarding  the  frantic  howls  of  the  politicians,  sweeps  on 
like  a  steam  roller  over  an  anthill,  quietly,  inexorably  elimi- 
nating human  toil  from  the  economic  picture. 

The  job  has  been  the  means  to  an  end;  we  had  to  have 
jobs  to  enable  us  to  get  the  things  we  needed.  Technology 
Is  now  waiting  to  provide  us  with  everything  we  need  and 
want  without  our  having  to  toil.  Regardless  of  the  politicians' 
promises  of  the  glorious  abundance  of  'jobs,'  technology 
will  provide  us  with  an  abundance  of  everything  but  jobs! 
Jobs  It  will  not  permit — no  matter  how  badly  we  may  want 
to  slave! 

O  Canada,  ponder  deeply — but  not  too  long! 

— From   the   Alberta    Reconnaissance. 
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Science  Is  Your  Security 


Designed  Direction  Can  Open  Way  to  That  'Brave  New  World' 

A  World  of  Peace.  Abundance,  Security,  Freedom  and  Opportunity 


FEW  words  in  the  English  language 
have  come  to  nnean  so  little  to  so 
many  as  that  much-abused  term 
'security.'  Webster  defines  it  as  "A 
feeling  of  safety,  whether  founded  on 
fact  or  delusion;  freedom  from  fear 
or  apprehension;  confidence  of 
safety."  That  sounds  something  like 
one  of  those  famous  'Four  Freedoms' 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  in  the 
past  few  years,  doesn't  it?  Yet  what 
does  it  mean  to  the  average  American 
family? 

To  most  of  us  the  term  'security' 
has  come  to  mean  economic  security 
— freedom  from  financial  worries;  a 
job;  independence  and  leisure  in  our 
old  age.  If  this  should  be  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  term,  then  we 
must  presuppose  the  continuation  of 
our  present  economic  system,  with  the 
continuous  and  accelerating  rate  of 
debt  creation,  the  constant  expansion 
of  markets  and  the  maintenance  of 
mass  purchasing  power  necessary  to  its 
successful  operation,  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen  during  the  past  five  years, 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  a  vast 
productive  program  such  as  a  world 
war  has  been  able  to  provide.  Be- 
fore the  war  production  was  not 
sufficient  to  provide  employment  and 
supply  purchasing  power  to  all,  de- 
spite millions  of  dollars  pumped  into 
our  financial  bloodstream  by  the 
federal  government.  Fifteen  million 
unemployed  roamed  the  streets  of  our 
country,  and  poverty,  with  its  attend- 
ant suffering,  stalked  in  every  Ameri- 
can community,  hlow,  then,  can  we 
expect  economic  security  in  the  days 
to  follow  the  war? 

THE  TIDE  OF  ABUNDANCE 

Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out 
that  our  present  social  system,  defined 
as  a  Price  System,  must  eventually 
collapse  because  the  foundation  of 
scarcity   upon   which    it   was    built   has 


been  undermined  by  the  ever-rising 
tide  of  abundance  made  possible  by 
modern  technology.  It  is  just  as  im- 
possible to  hold  back  this  tide  of 
abundance  as  it  is  to  hold  back  the 
tides  of  the  ocean.  Rather  than  con- 
tinue such  a  futile  struggle,  we  must 
adopt  a  method  of  operation  that  will 
turn  this  tide  to  our  own  uses. 

We  must  build  a  new  social  mecha- 
nism on  this  Continent  so  that,  when 
the  foundation  of  our  present  system 
is  finally  washed  away,  instead  of 
being  swept  to  oblivion  in  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  that  will  follow  unless  we 
are  prepared,  we  can  effect  a  transi- 
tion into  a  new  social  system  designed 
to  take  full  advantage  of  America's 
resources  and  technology  to  the  end 
that  North  Americans  may,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  enjoy  an  unbeliev- 
ably high  standard  of  living  with 
complete  security  for  life.  To  attain 
that  security  we  have  only  to  apply 
the  methods  of  science  to  our  social 
system  just  as  we  have  already  applied 
them  to  our  various  industrial  pro- 
cesses. We  shall  then  be  in  a  position 
to  achieve  that  economic  security  for 
which  mankind  has  worked  and  fought 
for  thousands  of  years. 

If  we  were  to  take  a  poll  of  public 
opinion  as  to  the  chief  requirements 
of  a  successful  social  system  (by  'suc- 
cessful' we  mean  one  that  would  work 
for  the  benefit  of  everyone  living 
within  its  sphere  of  operations)  we 
would  probably  find  a  wide  range  of 
ideas.  However,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  economic  security 
would  probably  be  common  to  all.  It 
Is  the  ultimate  objective  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  the  reason  we 
save  our  money,  take  out  life  insurance, 
buy  bonds  or  invest  in  business.  It  is 
the  driving  motive  back  of  any  seem- 
ingly anti-social  behavior  of  our  busi- 
ness Institutions  or  of  the  compara- 
tively 'petty  larceny'  activities  of  the 
gangster. 


We  would  find,  also,  that  most  of  us 
want  to  perform  some  useful  service 
in  return  for  that  security — not  just 
any  old  job,  but  one  for  which  we  are 
mentally  and  physically  qualified.  The 
human  animal  is  an  active  organism 
and  is  not  content  to  sit  idle.  He 
wants  work  to  do,  but  he  wants  work 
that  is  pleasing  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  will  be  happy.  He  expects,  too, 
plenty  of  leeway  in  which  to  display 
any   initiative  of  which   he  is  capable. 

These  are,  of  course,  personal  re- 
quirements, the  things  we  expect  our 
social  system  to  do  for  us  as  indivi- 
duals. There  are  many  others  that  are 
necessary  but  of  which  most  of  us 
would  not  think — requirements  that  af- 
fect us  indirectly  but  without  which  our 
social  system  would  not  function 
smoothly  and  efficiently.  For  example, 
how  many  would  say  that  a  social 
system  must  be  dynamic?  Many 
would  not  know  what  that  means,  yet 
it  is  a  condition  of  vital  Importance  to 
all  of  us.  It  simply  means  'active'  as 
opposed  to  'static'  In  other  words, 
any  social  system,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  in  a  constant  state  of  change  — 
advancing,  improving,  developing  new 
methods  and  new  processes.  In  a 
static  society  the  standard  of  living 
would  be  frozen.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  characteristics  of  fascism. 

FUNCTIONAL  DESIGN 

Again,  the  design  for  a  functional 
social  system  for  America  must  be  such 
that  all  physical  equipment  can  be  op- 
erated on  as  near  a  full  load  basis  as 
possible  with  a  minimum  of  human  toil. 
This  results  in  efficiency  of  operation 
and  a  greater  abundance  of  physical 
goods  which,  In  turn,  assures  a  maxi- 
mum standard  of  living.  And,  above 
all,  this  abundance  must  be  distributed 
to  all  the  inhabitants  affected  by  this 
social  system.  Furthermore,  all  inhabi- 
tants must  be  provided  for  regardless 
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of  their  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare.  For  example,  the 
youth  of  the  nation  must  be  provided 
for  during  their  infancy,  through  their 
school  days,  on  through  college  and 
into  their  training  period  for  their 
life's  work.  Those  who  reach  the  age 
of  retirement  and  those  who  are  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped  must 
also  be  considered. 

In  none  of  these  ways  has  our  pres- 
ent social  system,  even  in  its  heyday, 
met  the  requirements  of  a  successful 
social  system,  so  far  as  the  general 
welfare  Is  concerned.  In  the  first  place, 
and  most  important  of  all,  it  provides 
security  for  none.  Even  the  millionaire 
of  today  can  easily  be  the  pauper  of 
tomorrow.  Square  pegs  in  round  holes 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
for  the  reason  that  when  our  youth 
leave  our  colleges  (if  they  ever  get 
that  far)  they  are  all  too  often  com- 
pelled, for  economic  reasons,  to  take 
the  first  job  offered  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  trained  or 
qualified  for  it. 

The  Price  System  is  dynamic  only  to 
the  extent  that  a  change  or  improve- 
ment is  profitable.  Thousands  of  in- 
ventions withheld  from  use  attest  this 
fact.  Any  invention  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  established  financial  in- 
terests is  almost  invariably  bought  by 
those  whom  it  would  thus  affect  and 
is  'shelved'  by  them.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  physical  equipment  is 
ever  operated  more  than  a  third  of 
the  time,  notably  our  power  industry 
and  our  public  utilities  such  as  our 
water  supply,  telephone  service,  fire 
and  police  departments,  etc. 

CONTRAST  IN  OBJECTIVES 

As  to  goods  and  services  being  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  American  Continent  under  Price 
System  methods,  the  idea  would  be 
laughable  if  our  complete  failure  to  so 
distribute  did  not  have  such  disastrous 
effects  on  the  health  of  our  people. 
Technocracy  states  that  this  failure  of 
our  present  Price  System  to  function 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  lies 
In  its  operating  characteristics  and, 
therefore,  any  new  design  must  oper- 
ate under  different  rules.  Technoc- 
racy's design  for  the  New  Amer- 
ica provides  entirely  new  operating 
methods. 

The  primary  objective  in  a  Price 
System  is  to  make  a  profit  regardless 
of   the    effect    that    methods    used    In 


achieving  that  objective  have  on  the 
welfare  of  society  as  a  whole.  In  di- 
rect contrast  to  this  profit  motive,  the 
basic  postulate  of  Technocracy's  de- 
sign for  the  social  operation  of  North 
America  Is:  "The  welfare  of  all  the 
people  is  of  paramount  importance." 
Let  us  see  how  this  'welfare  of  all  the 
people'  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  productive  power  of  America 
has  been  developed  through  the  use 
of  power  applied  to  machinery.  Today 
the  life  of  every  Inhabitant  of  the 
North  American  Continent  depends 
upon  the  operation  of  all  utilities,  pub- 
lic or  private,  and  of  all  productive  and 
distributive  processes.  These,  in  turn, 
depend  upon  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
power.  Gone  are  the  days  when  a 
man  and  his  family,  living  on  a  160- 
acre  farm,  were  self-sufficient.  Today, 
he  Is  just  as  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  power  as  the  city 
dweller. 

If  the  Price  System  collapses  before 
America  shall  have  installed  Technoc- 
racy's design,  then  it  will  become  the 
first  duty  of  every  American  to  see  to 
it  that  power,  the  lifeblood  of  modern 
America,  does  not  cease  to  flow.  If 
the  transmission  of  power  stops,  pro- 
ductive equipment  will  stop;  your  lights 
will  go  out;  your  water  supply  will 
cease;  telephones  will  go  dead;  trans- 
portation will  come  to  a  standstill; 
starvation,  disease  and  chaos  will  fol- 
low. 

To  save  time,  we  will  assume  that 
Americans  have  sufficient  intelligence 
to  avoid  this  disaster  by  installing  the 
social  design  which  Technocracy  has 
Indicated  as  the  'next  most  probable 
state  of  society'  in  America.  How  will 
It  function?  Will  it  serve  our  needs? 
Will  it  meet  the  requirements  of  a  suc- 
cessful social  system  such  as  we  have 
outlined? 

To  begin  with,  all  industry  will  be 
brought  into  functional  alignment.  By 
this  we  mean  that  all  activities  pertain- 
ing to  one  function  will  be  organized 
Into  one  functional  sequence.  For  ex- 
ample, the  communications  sequence 
might  contain  such  units  as  telephones, 
mail,  radio,  television,  telegraph — any- 
thing and  everything  pertaining  to 
communications.  The  public  health 
sequence  would  include  such  services 
as  medicine,  surgery,  hospitals,  phar- 
maceutical plants,  institutions  for  de- 
fectives, dentistry,  optometry,  chiro- 
practic and  so  on — ail  pertaining  In 
one.  way  or  another  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  public   health.    Another  might 


consist  of  railways,  waterways,  truck 
lines,  airways,  steamship  lines,  etc.,  all 
united  into  a  transportation  sequence. 

The  personnel  of  each  sequence 
pyramids  to  one  Individual  at  the 
head  who  is  responsible  for  the  smooth 
operation  of  his  particular  sequence. 
This  structure  Is  similar  to  that  of  the 
functional  personnel  of  a  large  indus- 
try today,  which  usually  pyramids  to 
a  chief  engineer.  Here,  however,  the 
similarity  ceases.  Whereas,  today, 
there  Is  another  pyramid — the  finan- 
cial structure  —  superimposed  on  the 
operating  organization,  and  acting  as 
a  brake,  this  financial  interference 
would  not  exist  in  a  functionally  de- 
signed social  mechanism.  The  chief 
criterion  of  performance,  instead  of 
'will  It  make  a  profit?'  becomes  'will  it 
benefit  the  general  welfare?' 

The  operation  of  each  sequence  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  working  with- 
in that  sequence,  with  no  Interference 
from  members  of  other  industries  or 
services.  This,  again,  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  our  present  methods  under 
which  the  operation  of  a  sequence  may 
be  dictated  by  some  government  offi- 
cial who  has  no  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  the  problems  of  the  particular  in- 
dustry concerned. 

SEQUENCES  OUTLINED 

While  it  Is  Impossible  to  tell  in  ad- 
vance how  many  functional  sequences 
will  be  set  up,  in  all  probability  there 
will  be  between  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred. The  heads  of  all  these  sequences 
will  form  the  Continental  Control  i 
Board  in  whose  hands  would  rest  the 
final  decision  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  the  social  system. 
From  among  the  members  of  this 
group  will  be  selected  the  Continental 
Director,  the  Board  itself  making  the 
choice.  He  is  the  chief  executive,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  title,  although  his 
decisions  can  be  vetoed  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Board.  He  could 
also  be  removed  from  office,  on  the 
basis  of  preferred  charges,  by  the 
same  majority. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  industrial 
and  services  sequences  there  will  be 
set  up  certain  special  sequences.  The 
most  Important  of  these  will  be  that  of 
Continental  Research.  As  we  pointed 
out  previously,  any  social  system,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  dynamic  and  in 
the  Research  Sequence  rests  this  great 
responsibility.  Scientists  and  research 
engineers   working   In   this   group   may, 
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at  any  time,  cut  In  on  the  flowllne  of 
any  sequence  for  experinnental  pur- 
poses, and  may  call  upon  the  personnel 
of  any  sequence  for  help  In  its  work. 
Similarly,  the  personnel  of  any  se- 
quence may  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  Research  Sequence  for  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  any  problems  that 
may  arise. 

Constant  research  will  be  carried  on 
in  all  the  fundamental  sciences — phy- 
sics, chemistry,  geology,  biology,  etc. 
— to  assure  constant  development  of 
new  processes,  equipment,  methods 
and  products.  The  requirements  of  this 
job  make  It  mandatory  that  all  re- 
search, in  whatever  field,  be  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
research  body  so  that  all  research  data 
will  be  available  at  all  times  to  all  re- 
search Investigators  desiring  to  make 
use  of  It.  The  activities  of  this  body 
will  assure  constant  progress  and  ef- 
fectively prevent  the  suppression  of 
new  Inventions  and  processes  which  is 
so  common  today  for  financial  reasons. 
In  other  words,  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion, far  from  removing  the  incentive 
to  invention  as  some  people  suppose, 
will,  on  the  contrary,  encourage  It. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  spe- 
cial sequences  Is  that  of  Social  Rela- 
tions, similar  In  function  to  the  judici- 
ary of  today  although  operating  in  a 
very  different  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  with  the  elimination  of  a  mone- 
tary system,  will  come  the  removal  of 
about  95%  of  crime.  About  the  only 
questions  to  be  passed  upon  by  this 
body  will  be  those  involving  human 
relationships,  crimes  of  passion  and 
misdemeanor  cases,  such  as  traffic  vio- 
lations and  the  like. 

SPECIAL  SEQUENCES 

Other  special  sequences  Include  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Foreign  Relations, 
the  name  of  each  indicating  its  func- 
tion. The  Armed  Forces  includes  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Fortifications 
and  the  internal  police  force  of  the 
Continent,  the  Continental  Constabu- 
lary, which  will  replace  the  present 
hodge-podge  of  local  municipal  police, 
county  sheriffs,  state  troopers  and  vari- 
ous denominations  of  federal  agents. 
The  chief  concern  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions sequence  is  the  maintenance  of 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Thus  we  see  the  outline  of  a  com- 
pletely functional  organization,  a  so- 
cial system  designed  to  produce  goods 
and  services  for  the  entire  population 


at  the  maximum  rate,  and  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  efficiency.  Now 
comes  the  question:  "How  will  these 
goods  and  services  be  distributed? 
What  do  we  use  for  money?" 

It  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  con- 
ceive of  a  social  system  operating  with- 
out that  medium  of  exchange  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  —  money. 
But  the  use  of  money  presupposes  the 
existence  of  value,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  cannot  exist  In  an  economy  of 
abundance.  Therefore,  a  new  method 
of  distribution  must  be  designed  if  we 
are  to  distribute  that  abundance, 
which  we  can  produce,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent. 

Now,  the  common  denominator  by 
which  we  can  accurately  measure  the 
physical  cost  of  all  goods  produced  or 
services  rendered  is  the  energy  con- 
verted In  their  production.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  suppose  we  are  manufac- 
turing shoes.  With  the  use  of  auto- 
matic machines  we  produce,  let  us  say, 
500  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day,  using  5 
kilowatts  of  electrical  energy.  The 
energy  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  1/ 1 00  of  a  kilowatt.  Added  to 
this  would  be  the  energy  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  leather  In  the  first  place, 
the  transportation  cost,  and  all  other 
items  of  energy  Involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that  pair  of  shoes.  Thus  the 
total  energy  cost  might  be  3/100  of  a 
kilowatt  before  it  Is  finally  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  This  cost,  once  fixed, 
does  not  vary  except  as  the  method  of 
production  might  be  changed.  It  does 
not  vary,  as  'value'  does,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  what  we  refer  to  as  'the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.'  And  so.  In 
this  New  America  of  ours,  distribution 
would  be  effected  upon  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  energy  consumed  in 
production. 

Suppose,  then,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  given  period — say,  two  years 
— it  is  calculated  that  we  will  have  to 
use  a  certain  amount  of  electrical  en- 
ergy in  order  to  produce  everything 
that  the  population  will  require  during 
that  time  (allowing,  of  course,  for  an 
abundance  of  everything)  and  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  all  public  utilities 
and  services,  build  new  highways, 
waterways,  machinery,  factories,  etc. 
That  portion  used  for  the  public  serv- 
ice (In  other  words,  the  things  for 
which  we  now  pay  taxes)  will  be  set 
aside  for  that  purpose  and  the  remain- 
der will  be  distributed  equally  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Continent.  We  say 
'equally'   because  the  rate  of  produc- 


tion can  be  set  at  such  a  high  figure 
that  most  of  us  will  find  it  very  incon- 
venient, If  not  Impossible,  to  consume 
the  goods  and  services  that  our  indi- 
vidual energy  allotment  will  make  pos- 
sible, and  under  such  conditions  there 
would  be  no  point  In  Introducing  a  dif- 
ferentiation of  Income.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  this  will  be  an  individual  In- 
come, not  a  family  income.  Men  and 
women  will  receive  their  own  energy 
allotment  and  so  will  each  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  In  a  lesser  amount. 

ENERGY  CERTIFICATES 

This  energy  allotment  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  medium  of  energy 
certificates  which,  at  the  same  time 
they  provide  the  Individual  with  a  con- 
venient means  by  which  he  may  requi- 
sition the  various  things  he  needs,  also 
serve  as  a  Continental  bookkeeping 
system  and  provide  a  complete  record 
of  every  transaction.  By  means  of 
p'hoto-electric  recording  machines,  each 
certificate  records  such  vital  data  as 
the  identity  of  the  user,  the  sequence 
in  which  he  works,  the  area  In  which  he 
lives,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  goods 
requisitioned,  the  time,  place  and  date 
requisition  was  made.  All  this  is  of 
vital  importance  In  enabling  our  indus- 
trial machinery  to  provide,  at  all  times, 
a  continuous  supply  of  goods  of  the 
kind  being  used,  and  in  the  quantity 
and  localities  in  w'hich  they  are  being 
used.  It  also  serves  as  a  check  on  the 
individual  who  might  be  tempted  to 
requisition  goods  out  of  all  proportion 
to  his  ability  to  consume  and  would  ■ 
thus  put  a  stop  to  unnecessary  waste. 
As  energy  certificates  will  be  non- 
transferrable  It  will  be  impossible  for 
one  person  to  accumulate  more  than 
his  share.  They  will  be  absolutely  use- 
less In  the  hands  of  any  person  other 
than  the  one  to  whom  they  are  Issued. 
This  feature  alone  will  automatically 
eliminate  95%  of  the  crime  Which  is 
so  prevalent  today.  When  there  is  no 
economic  gain  to  be  achieved  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  there  is  little 
object  in  committing  It. 

Here  then.  Is  the  operating  design 
for  your  New  America.  How  will  it 
work?  Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  some 
of  the  operating  characteristics  of  such 
a  social  mechanism  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  our  present  Price  System. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  quality  of 
any  product.  In  the  Price  System,  the 
quality  of  a  product  is  determined  by 
the     rate     of    turnover    necessary    to 
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achieve  a  certain  amount  of  profit. 
Clothing,  for  example,  is  made  to  wear 
out  quickly  so  that  it  has  to  be  re- 
placed frequently.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  produce  clothes  that  will  wear  a 
long  time  but  it  would  be  poor  busi- 
ness. Under  Price  System  methods  we 
can  never  expect  to  get  high  quality 
products  because  the  rate  of  replace- 
ment would  not  be  great  enough  to 
maintain  the  industries  producing  them. 
In  a  functional  society,  however,  where 
there  is  no  question  of  profit  to  be 
considered  but  only  the  need  to  pro- 
duce as  efficiently  as  possible,  optimum 
quality  becomes  the  rule. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  maxi- 
mum quality,  because  that  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  economical  from  the 
standpoint  of  energy  cost.  From  an 
automobile  tire,  for  example,  we  ex- 
pect so  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
service.  Suppose  the  energy  cost  of 
building  a  tire  which  will  give  20,000 
miles  of  service  is,  say,  100  energy  units. 
The  cost  per  thousand  miles  would  be 
5  units.  Another  tire  might  give  30,000 
miles  but  cost  120  units  to  produce. 
The  cost  per  thousand  of  this  tire 
would  be  only  4  and  therefore  more 
economical.  It  might  be  possible  to 
build  a  tire  that  would  deliver  100,000 
miles  of  service  but  if  it  cost  600  units 
to  produce  it,  the  cost  per  thousand 
miles  would  be  6  units,  and,  therefore 
although  it  would  be  a  better  tire  than 
the  others,  it  would  not  be  economical 
from  an  energy-cost  standpoint  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  optimum  quality  would 
be  the  30,000  mile  tire  at  a  cost  of 
120  units,  and  that  is  the  one  which 
would  be  built.  The  same  criterion 
would  apply  to  everything  else  pro- 
duced. 

The  Industry  which  would  probably 
be  subjected  to  the  greatest  change 
in  its  method  of  operation  is  agricul- 
ture. Gone  would  be  millions  of  small, 
individually-operated  units  and  in  their 
place  would  be  huge,  mechanized 
farms,  25  miles  square,  operated  on  a 
24-hour-a-day  basis.  At  the  center  of 
each  of  these  operating  areas  would 
be  a  modern  community,  housing  the 
men  and  women  operating  that  unit, 
complete  with  its  distributing  center, 
educational  and  recreational  facilities 
— everything  that  the  city  dweller  has 
today  and  more. 

In  the  field  of  education  other  great 
changes  will  be  effected.  Instead  of 
training  our  young  people  to  make  a 
living,  they  will  be  taught  to  live!  From 


earliest  childhood,  the  student  will  be 
trained  for  the  type  of  work  he  is  to 
do  when  he  enters  his  service  period 
at  25  years  of  age.  This  work  he  will 
choose  for  himself  by  being  brought 
into  contact  with  every  type  of  indus- 
try and  service  on  the  Continent.  In- 
stead of  being  turned  out  into  a  'dog- 
eat-dog'  society  on  commencement 
day,  as  he  is  today,  he  will  go  imme- 
diately into  his  chosen  sequence  where 
his  place  is  waiting  for  him  and  which 
he  has  been  trained  to  fill.  With  the 
price  tag  removed  from  education,  as 
from  everything  else,  his  only  limita- 
tion to  a  complete  education  in  any 
field  he  chooses  will  be  his  own  mental 
capacity.  Today,  our  educational  op- 
Dortunities  are  limited  to  our  financial 
resources. 

And    so   we   could    look   into   every 
other  phase  of  life  in  America  and  see 


the  same  kind  of  change  take  place. 

hlere  is  that  'economic  security'  you 
want  for  yourself  and  your  family: 
Security  from  birth  to  death;  security 
guaranteed  by  the  mighty  resources 
of  this  Continent;  security,  which  under 
the  Price  System,  can  never  be  more 
than  a  dream,  a  figment  of  the  imagin- 
ation; security  which  only  science  can 
give  you.  hlere,  Americans,  is  your 
'brave  new  world' — a  world  of  peace, 
abundance,  security,  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. What  more  can  you  ask? 
Here  is  a  'design  for  living,'  ready 
whenever  we  have  sufficient  collective 
intelligence  to  demand  its  installation. 
We  hold  in  our  hands  the  means  of 
building  a  new  way  of  life.  The  need 
for  building  it  is  great.  The  time  is  at 
hand!  Flow  much  longer  are  you  going 
to  wait? 

— Leslie  Bounds. 


Tomorrow's  Goal  Posts 


LOOKING  down  from  the  rim  of  a 
great  stadium  at  a  recent  football 
game,  I  got  a  new  perspective.  Some- 
what above  and  away  from  the  noise 
and  excitement  of  the  struggle,  I  had 
a  chance  to  see  beyond,  and  observe 
new  meanings  in  the  old  game. 

As  the  little  quarterback  barked  out 
his  signals,  as  the  backfield  sprang  into 
another  formation  and  the  center 
snapped  the  ball  to  the  fullback  for  a 
touchdown — as  all  this  happened  with 
smooth  coordination,  I  turned  to  con- 
sidering what  would  have  been  the 
spectacle  had  it  been  done  in  the  so- 
called  best  business-like  manner.  And 
suddenly,  'business-like,'  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  upon  as  meaning 
'efficient,'  seemed  very  Inefficient  by 
comparison. 

Playing  under  the  rules  of  rugged 
individualism  and  competitive  business, 
I  could  imagine,  first,  a  huddle  in  which 
the  burly  players  would  crowd  around 
the  government  (that  is,  the  quarter- 
back) and  tell  him  what  they  were 
going  to  do — 'or  else.'  At  best  there 
would  be  a  debate,  and,  if  'time'  were 
not  called  before,  a  vote  taken — with 
only  a  minority  in  agreement. 

Then,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
understanding,  with  the  passing  back- 
ward of  the  ball  (if  center  would  part 
with  it  at  all),  I  could  see  each  player 
turn  and  enter  Into  a  wild  scramble  for 
its  possession  that  he  might  be  the  one 


to  carry  home  the  bacon — with  very 
little  bacon  getting  home.  Instead  of 
finding  satisfaction  in  doing  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  his  smaller  yet  necessary 
part  in  making  clear  the  field,  I  could 
see  each  man  interested  only  in  the 
rewards  of  playing — willing  to  play 
only  as  long  as  the  ball  was  his  or  likely 
to  be  his. 

Watching  each  team  down  there, 
united  as  one  coordinated  body  to 
oppose  the  other,  it  brought  home  to 
me  how  naturally  man — given  a  part  in 
the  game  which  he  can  feel  is  a  real 
part,  and  a  reasonable,  equal  share  in 
the  rewards — how  naturally  man  loves 
to  cooperate  with  his  fellow  man.  I 
realized  afresh  that  It  is  largely  the 
fear  of  want,  persisting  through  the 
ages  of  scarcity,  that  causes  man  to 
turn  against  man  In  the  fight  for  sur- 
vival. 

Once  those  fears  are  dispelled  by 
the  coming  technically  controlled 
abundance,  and  he  is  assured  of  ma- 
terial welfare  and  leisure  time  to 
pursue  further  worlds  of  study  and 
thought,  what  new  and  more  fitting 
opponents  may  he  not  then  seek  out — 
what  finer,  higher,  more  social  goals,  to 
replace  his  primeval  but  still  primary 
ambition  to  put  a  slice  of  ham  between 
today's  all-too-absorbing  goal  posts, 
bread  and  butter! 

—Charles  Alfred,  from  TECHNOCRACY 
Magazine,  Series  A,  No.  6. 
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HUMAN  SALVAGE 


PART  II: 


Thousands  of  Young  Americans  from  Homes  of  Poverty  Offered  Their 
Lives  in  the  Service  of  Our  Country.     What   Shall   We   Offer  Them? 


BECAUSE  we  have  failed  to  dis- 
tribute America's  abundance, 
potential  defenders  of  America 
have  been  forced  to  live  in  homes 
shadowed  by  misery  and  destitution 
and  dominated  by  over-worked,  wor- 
ried parents,  who,  because  they  them- 
selves were  uncertain  and  bewildered, 
could  not  furnish  the  atmosphere  of 
security  and  confidence  so  important 
to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
the'r  growing  children. 

And  today,  thousands  of  undernour- 
ished, young  Americans,  clad  in  ill-fit- 
ting or  unwashed  clothing,  still  creep 
from  unhappy,  poverty-stricken  homes 
to  our  'halls  of  learning'  (?)  to  endure 
miserable  hours  of  ridicule  from  other 
students.  Painful  jibes  of  the  better- 
fed  and  the  constant,  gnawing  sensa- 
tion these  unhappy  children  feel  in  the 
pits  of  their  stomachs,   due  to   insuffi- 


cient and  irregular  intake  of  nourish- 
ing food,  render  decimal  points  and 
proper  nouns  a  meaningless  blur.  Nu- 
trition experts  are  appalled  at  the 
havoc  malnutrition  is  playing  with  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  this  country  of  abundance. 

Most  dramatic  responses  of  those 
treated  for  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
orders are  treatments  which  involve 
vitamin  deficiencies.  One  man,  who 
had  been  incarcerated  in  a  custodial 
institution  for  the  legally  insane  for 
fourteen  months,  was  treated  from  a 
deficiency  standpoint  and  his  mind  was 
functioning  properly  within  seventy-two 
hours  after  treatment  was  begun. 

Potent  effects  of  fear,  fatigue  and 
lack  of  food  have  been  shown  in  scien- 
tific experiments  with  laboratory  ani- 
mals.    Cats    were    made    neurotic    by 


inner  conflict  between  hunger  and 
fear.  Laboratory  rats  deprived  of  min- 
erals and  vitamins  developed  cases  of 
'jitters'  and  ran  about  wildly  when 
exposed  to  shrill  whistles,  jingling  of 
keys  and  hissing  air  blasts.  Some  fell 
over  in  fits,  and  rats  who  never  before 
had  fits  began  to  fall  over  into  noise- 
caused  seizures  when  placed  upon  a 
diet  deficient  in  magnesium,  thiamin 
or  pyrodoxine. 

By  dietary  treatment.  Dr.  Tom  Doug- 
las Spies,  called  'Dr.  Tom'  by  poor 
people  of  the  South,  has  restored 
minds  of  pellagrins  confined  to  asylums 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  Men 
who  had  not  worked  for  years,  after 
treatment  at  the  hlillman  hlospital  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  Dr.  Spies 
conducts  his  nutrition  clinic,  were  able 
to  take  up  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting their  families. 


Seeking  escape  from  their  unbearable  poverty,  weary,  hungry  Americans  migrated  from  one  part 
of  our  country  to  another  only  to  find  equally  unbearable  conditions.  Meanwhile  we  were 
maintaining  an  artificial  scarcity  on  this  Continent  by  dumping,  destroying  and  curtailing  the 
production  of  food.  What  meaning  can  such  high-sounding  phrases  as  'Freedom  from  want' 
and   'Freedom  from  fear'   have  for  these  victims  of  economic  insecurity? 


Not  Europe  but  America!  This  pitiful,  rickety  victim  of 
poverty  is  typical  of  thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
are  robbed  of  their  birthright  of  abundance  because  of 
cruel  rules  of  Price  System  operations,  which,  even  in 
time  of  war,  dictate  destruction  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
health  necessities.    — Farm  Security  Administration  photos- 
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LEFT: 

Unemployed   Angelenos   wait  in    line  for    'surplus'    food.     During   the    darkest   days    of   the   depression,    we    had    15,000,000    unemployed    in    the    United 

States    at    one    time.     That    many    people,    holding    hands,    could    make    five   lines  from   Los  Angeles  to   New   York. 

RIGHT: 

Children  certified  as  needy  received  lunches  from  'surplus'  food  stocks  in  some  of  our  public  schools.  This  palliative  measure  helped  only 
a  few  youngsters,  and  did  not  provide  meals  for  them  when  they  were  not  in  school.  From  underprivileged  children  like  these  came  our  selectees 
for    our    Armed    Forces.     Many    were    found    unfit;    many    others   were    treated  to  make  them  fit  for  duty. — 'WPA  photo. 


Dr.  Spies  realizes  that  the  fight 
against  hunger  at  home  is  a  serious 
one.  hie  prescribes  synthetic  vitamins 
but  only  as  supplements  to  normal  eat- 
ing habits.  He  declares  that,  "Even- 
tually, the  patient  must  eat  the  right 
kind  of  food  in  the  right  amounts." 


So,  our  national  health  problem  is 
largely  an  economic  problem,  and,  be- 
cause we  have  failed  in  its  solution, 
poverty  continues  to  plague  the  lives 
of  Americans,  while  our  warehouses 
bulge  and  business  and  politics  propa- 
gandize the  sending  of  our  'surpluses' 


Years  of  sub-standard  food  and  housing  endured  by  two-thirds  of  our  population — like  this  family  of 
sharecroppers — have  resulted  in  an  appalling  condition  of  the  nation's  health.  Reports  show  that 
33%  of  WAC  applicants  failed  to  pass  physical  test  and  40%  of  men  called  up  for  service  were 
rejected  in  this  'land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.'    — Farm  Security  Administration  photo. 


abroad.  Are  we  to  believe  that  busi- 
ness suddenly  has  gone  philanthropic 
in  its  concern  over  European  poverty, 
or  can  it  be  that,  business  sees  a 
greater  chance  of  capitalizing  upon 
calamities  of  Europe?  Business,  by  na- 
ture, can  follow  only  one  never-chang- 
ing pattern — profit  first.  In  such  a  pat- 
tern, human  welfare  is  pushed  into  the 
background. 

The  stench  is  becoming  daily  more 
nauseating  to  thinking  Americans.  Al- 
ready profit-stuffed  upon  the  ravages 
of  war  and  depression,  business  plans 
a  greater  gorge  by  projection  of  scar- 
city and  its  bed-fellows  (poverty,  toil, 
crime  and  disease)  into  postwar  opera- 
tions. Having  supplied  Europe  with 
weapons  of  destruction,  business  con- 
cerns now  are  competing  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  reconstructing  Europe — for  a 
price.  So  intense  has  become  the  flag- 
waving  over  Europe  that  it  is  prac- 
tically a  crime  to  call  attention  to  a 
hungry  American  child,  and  to  suggest 
a  plan  for  America's  rehabilitation 
brings  belligerent  stares  and  cries  of 
'isolationism.' 

The  reason  Is  evident.  It  is  not  usual 
for  newspapers  to  carry  pictures  of 
hungry,  raw-mouthed,  swollen-tongued, 
American  children,  and  the  public 
need  not  hear  the  confused  wonder- 
Ings  of  mentally-deranged  victims  of 
starvation.  A  few  red,  scaly-skinned 
bundles    of    hunger   stumble    half-alive 
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into  clinics  and  hospitals  for  aid;  but, 
as  a  rule,  victims  of  beriberi,  pellagra 
and  other  starvation  diseases  are 
tucked  away  connfortably  in  slum  dis- 
tricts, out-of-the-way-sections  of  the 
country  and  in  institutions. 

Medical  authorities  are  predicting 
an  increase  in  suicides  after  the  war 
because  of  unemployment  and  lack  of 
purpose  in   American   affairs. 

Col.  William  C.  Minninger,  director 
of  neuropsychiatry  division  of  United 
States  Medical  Corps,  told  a  senate 
subcommittee  that  the  neurotic  cannot 
be  helped  by  becoming  a  dependent, 
that  proper  treatment  is  the  answer — 
not  life  pensions — and  that  the  neu- 
rotic type  of  personality,  that  Is,  the 
type  of  Individual  who  consciously  or 
unconsciously  has  acquired  symptoms 
to   gain   relief  or  escape   from   an   In- 


In  protest  to  the  wholesale  reduction  ot  WPA  rolls,  this  gruesome  'greeting'  was  sent  to  prominent 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  East  during  the  1938  holiday  season  by  rebellious  unemployed 
Angelenos.  Have  Americans,  in  the  false  security  of  war-induced  'prosperity,'  forgotten  the 
conditions    which    provoked    such    action? 


'^!t..»    Pil 


tolerable  situation.  Is  not  helped  by 
looking  forward  to  a  long,  indefinite 
period  of  relief.  He  advocated  a  plan 
to  build  mental  health  in  the  nation 
and  indicated  the  need  for  an  educa- 
tional program  to  remove  bugaboos 
and  misconceptions  about  mental  ill- 
ness that  are  still  widespread.  Because 
50%  of  patients  going  to  doctors  have 
psychiatric  difficulties,  he  pointed  out 
the  need  to  make  psychiatric  advice 
available  to  clinics  and  in  all  hospitals; 
however,  he  said  the  difficulty  lies  in 
shortage  of  psychiatrists  both  in  and 
out  of  the  military  services  who  are 
capable  of  handling  our  numerous 
mental  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  D.  C.  Nolan, 
director  of  New  York  State  Psychiatric 
institution  and  hlospital,  believes  that 
America's  psychological  problems  be- 
gin with  leadership.  hHe  thinks  that  in 
the  future  psychiatrists  should  be 
called  upon  to  prevent  ambitious  moral 
morons  and  other  unqualified  Individ- 
uals from  acquiring  positions  of  influ- 
ence and  power,  that  there  should  be 
a  better  method  of  selecting  Amer- 
ica's leaders,  hie  maintains  that  ab- 
normal fears,  worry,  boredom,  indeci- 
sion, sense  of  inferiority  and  over-sen- 


LEFT: 

In  February,  1940,  checks  for  California  relief 
enrollees  were  reduced  40%.  Rising  in  protest 
because  they  were  already  living  in  abject  poverty, 
relief  recipients  picketed  a  Los  Angeles  relief 
office  carrying  placards  decrying  relief  to  for- 
eigners while  Americans  were  forced  to  starve  and 
be  evicted  from  their  homes.  Despite  the  demon- 
stration the  problem  remained  then  and  is  still 
with  us  today.  America's  abundance  cannot  be 
distributed  by  means  of  doles,  WPA's,  CCC's,  or 
any  other  Price  System  palliative.  When  will 
Americans    realize    that    fact?     — Techphotos. 


sitivity  that  affect  persons  today  are 
greater  public  enemies  than  gangsters 
and  racketeers,  and  he  fears  for  future 
generations  unless  efforts  at  improving 
mental  health  are  increased  and  ex- 
tended. 

But  would  It  not  be  more  basic  and 
sensible  to  eliminate  a  system  that 
breeds  moronic  leadership  and  a 
starved,  fear-ridden  populace?  So  long 
as  we  operate  under  a  Price  System, 
Americans  will  be  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  business  and  political  para- 
sites and  will  remain  in  bondage  to 
fear  and  superstition.  For  our  leaders 
not  only  are  mental  degenerates  but 
they  are  attempting  to  hold  all  Ameri- 
cans to  their  level  of  thinking,  which, 
if  adhered  to,  can  bring  only  self- 
destruction. 

Destructive  thinking  on  the  part  of 
our  leaders  has  produced  only  de- 
structive objectives.  For  gallant  de- 
fense of  our  physical  wealth.  What  have 
they  to  offer  returning  soldiers?  'More 
'blood,  sweat  and  tears'  is  the  dom- 
inant theme.  In  Ohio,  according  to  a 
bill  passed  in  the  House  MO  to  0, 
veterans  of  World  War  II  now  may 
obtain  free  peddlers'  licenses.  Rank 
Insult! 

Soldiers'  doubts  and  fears  may  be 
assuaged  somewhat  by  promises  of 
special  benefits  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  government  aid  to  start  busi- 
ness and  the  fallacy  of  60,000,000 
postwar  jobs,  but  soldiers  continue  to 
return  to  civilian  life  under  status  of 
economic  uncertainty. 

Despite  fine  promises  held  out  in  the 
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From  thousands  of  American  homes  where  sub-standard  living  conditions  exist,  came  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  offering  their  lives  in  the  service  of  our  country.  Can  it  be  that  their 
sacrifices  will  be  made  only  to  maintain  the  pattern  of  social  operations  which  breeds  such 
conditions?  Or  while  they  are  fighting  can  we  not  assure  them  of  an  America  of  abundance  and 
security?    The  choice  must  be  made — and  soon! 


S.I.  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  legislation, 
proffered  benefits  have  not  been  real- 
ized. The  catch  in  the  promised  pref- 
erential status  and  government  guar- 
anteed loans  which  soldiers  have  count- 
ed upon  to  help  start  a  business  or 
buy  a  home  or  farm  is  that  commodi- 
ties are  not  available  at  any  price. 

Ex-soldiers  find  that  they  often  are 
unable  to  buy  even  the  clothing  needed 
in  civilian  life,  and  because  of  acute 
shortages  in  consumer  goods,  the 
Army  has  had  to  relax  the  rule  that 
soldiers  may  v/ear  their  uniforms  for 
only  ninety  days  after  being  dis- 
charged. 

Disappointments  and  frustrations  of 
returning  servicemen  are  expressed  in 
mountainous  piles  of  complaints  for- 
v/arded  to  various  Washington  agen- 
cies. Answer  to  these  complaints  is 
the  same  old  run-around — a  committee 
of  investigation. 

Our  present  operation  can  boast 
dozens  of  committees  all  reaching  the 
same  obvious  conclusion — scarcity  of 
goods  and  services,  but  not  one  plan 
for  distribution  of  abundance.  Instead 
of  a  plan  for  scientific  operation, 
Americans  are  getting  only  buck-pass- 
ing and  a  steady  stream  of  meaning- 
less adages  and  soporifics  designed  to 
endear  them  to  Price  System  condi- 
tions. Following  are  a  few  familiar 
abstract    phrases    used    by    Price    Sys- 


tem apologists  and  patcher-uppers, 
and  repeated  parrot-like  by  thought- 
evaders: 

"Wheels  of  democracy  grind   slow- 

K 

We  cannot  get  something  for  noth- 
ing." 

"We  have  no  right  to  criticize  our 
betters." 

"Equal  opportunity  for  all." 

"Free  enterprise  will  bring  us 
through." 

"Planned  economy  means  loss  of  lib- 
erty." 

"We  must  not  swap  opportunity  for 
security." 

Fear  has  become  such  a  habit  that 
we  fear  to  remove  the  things  that 
make  us  fearful,  and  national  abnega- 
tion has  been  glorified  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  obtaining  of  bare  essentials 
is  made  to  seem  shameful.  With  every 
resource  necessary  to  banish  poverty 
In     America,     we     procrastinate     and 


FRONT  COVER: 

Evidence  of  the  failure  of  our  present 
method  of  social  operations  to  provide 
economic  security  for  all  Americans 
may  be  found  in  the  chart  on  the  front 
cover.  Note  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  living  at  sub-standard 
levels.  Extension  of  the  line  upward  to 
show  the  top  salary  for  1942  would 
have  required  a  chart  39'/2  feet  high! 
— Techgraph   by   Noltie. 


drown  the  cries  of  our  own  people  in 
loud  weeping  over  European   poverty. 

But  Technocracy  is  not  fooled  and 
Technocracy  is  not  bluffed.  For  many 
years,  Technocracy  has  had  the  blue- 
prints for  reconstruction  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Technocracy 
offers  this  plan  as  the  only  worthwhile 
objective  and  as  the  only  plan  where- 
under  business  cannot  capitalize  on 
misfortunes  of  Americans.  It  includes 
in  part: 

Security  from  birth  to  death. 

Adequate  housing  for  all. 

Continental   hydrology. 

Continental  defense. 

As  a  temporary  war  measure,  Tech- 
nocracy also  has  set  forth  a  plan  of 
Total  Conscription.  This  plan,  which 
includes  conscription  of  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money,  would  put 
all  citizens  on  the  same  basis  of  pay 
as  that  of  the  armed  forces  and  in- 
sure them  the  same  high  standards  of 
health;  and  it  would  suspend  divi- 
dends, profits,  interest,  rents,  dues  and 
taxes,  making  it  impossible  to  profit 
upon  tragedies  of  war.  Technocracy 
proposes  that  this  plan  remain  in  effect 
for  the  duration  and  for  six  months 
after  the  war,  thereby  furnishing  a 
smooth  means  of  transition  from  war 
to  peacetime  activity. 

Plans  for  Total  Conscription  and  re- 
habilitation of  North  America  contain 
objectives  too  large  and  too  important 
to  the  welfare  of  Americans  to  be 
trusted  to  picayune,  self-centered  op- 
erations of  business. 

Soldiers  have  staked  their  lives  for 
America,  Its  security  and  its  future. 
We  have  given  them  a  chance  to 
starve,  to  kill  and  to  die.  Now  let  us 
give  America's  defenders  a  chance  to 
really  live  and  a  chance  to  build  a 
New  America  with  worthwhile  objec- 
tives. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  throw  aside 
our  sadistic  worship  of  poverty  and 
outworn  truisms  of  a  fearful  past. 
When  we  clear  the  way  for  America's 
future,  these  same  hands  that  have 
been  taught  to  destroy  will  reach  eag- 
erly for  plans  of  construction,  and  sci- 
entifically trained  minds  will  put  fhem 
quickly  into  execution. 

Let  us  shake  free  from  our  inhibiting 
anxiety  neurosis.  The  New  America  of 
abundance  and  security  is  ours  for  the 
taking.  Let  us  meet  it,  not  with  fear 
and  trembling,  but  with  gladness  and 
rejoicing. 

— Olive  V.  Applegate. 
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"Pessimistic  about  postwar  economics  due  to  'cutbacks  in  ship  and 
plane  building,'  Farley  [James  A.,  former  Postmaster  General]  said 
that  reconversion  'can't  get  under  way  quick  enough  to  prevent  pretty 
bad  unemployment.'" 

• — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  July  5,  1945. 


"Administration  leaders  assured  the  nation  today  that  there  would 
be  no  economic  collapse  during  the  reconversion  period.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  period  between  wars,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  easing 
up  government  production  controls  to  let  the  forces  of  free  enter- 
prise and  competition  get  back  to  work." 


-From  the  Indianapolis  Times,  as  quoted 
in  The  New  Republic,  June  18,  1945. 


"While  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  entering 
into  a  Labor-Management  Charter  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  while  pro- 
gressive management  generally  is  seeking  to  reconvert  to  peacetime 
production  with  a  minimum  of  econom.ic  dislocation,  the  m.ajor 
corporations  in  the  automobile  industry  are  deliberately  fostering 
disorder  and  planning  for  chaos.  They  have  adopted  and  are  acting 
upon  the  philosophy  set  forth  last  August  by  John  W.  Scoville, 
chief  economist  for  the  Chrysler  Corporation:  'If  you  believe  in 
economic  freedom  and  competition,  then  you  will  be  opposed  to 
collective  bargaining.  ...  As  industrial  turmoil  increases,  more 
and  more  people  will  see  the  evils  generated  by  collective  bargaining 
and  we  should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  federal  labor  laws 
will  be  repealed.' 

"To  hasten  that  happy  day,  automobile  manufacturers  are  actively 
stirring  up  'industrial  turmoil'  on  which  they  rely.  .  .  .  They  are 
fomenting  strikes,  conducting  lockouts  which  they  call  strikes, and 
utilizing  all  their  power  as  advertisers  to  discredit  labor  for 
striking.  ..." 

— The  Nation,  June  30,  1945. 


"Six  hundred  thousand  jobs  in  munitions  plants  have  been 
eliminated  from  March  15  to  June  1,  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
announced  today. 

"This  total  will  reach  somewhere  between  1,300,000  and 
2,000,000  by  December  31,  the  commission  said,  with  a  possibility 
that  all  but  500,000  may  be  absorbed  in  industrial  fields  reconverted 

from  war  to  peace  basis." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  29,  1945. 
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"With  the  cancelling  of  war  orders  by  the  military  agencies, 
resulting  in  shutting  down  of  war  plants  and  discharge  of  thousands 
of  war  workers,  we  have  a  preview  of  what  is  to  come  when  the  war 
actually  ends. 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  same  people  who  a 
few  weeks  ago  were  howling  for  a  labor  draft  will  now  become  con- 
cerned about  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  no  jobs.  That 
would  be  too  much  to  expect. 

"Even  the  federal  government  expects  to  release  about  20,000 
employees  from  war  agencies  each  month,  and  these  employees  can  look 
forward  to  no  unemployment  compensation,  because  they  have  not  been  in 
covered  employment. 

"All  in  all,  with  thousands  of  service  men  discharged  back  into 
civvies,  and  with  jobs  disappearing  by  millions,  the  American  work- 
man can  look  forward  to  nothing  pleasant.  Even  with  jobless  compen- 
sation his  future  promises  to  be  precarious." 

— Federation  News,  June  23,  1945. 


"One  of  the  most  terrifying  thoughts  of  the  hour  is  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  enormously  increased  industrial  capacity, 
could,  in  all  probability,  remain  at  war  indefinitely  and  yet  supply 
its  citizens  with  consumer  necessities. 

"Hov/,  therefore,  with  the  cessation  of  war  production  can  this 
gigantic  industrial  machine  be  operated  to  full  capacity? 

"The  answer  lies  in  a  constantly  expanding  consumer  economy  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world." 


— Robert  E.  Harris,  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 

June  11,  1945. 


"A  House  Committee  charged  today  that  inefficiency,  waste  and 
unbusiness-like  practices  in  the  War  Food  Administration  has  resulted 
in  loss  to  the  Government  of  'probably'  many  millions  of  dollars 
from  food  spoilage.  .  .  . 

"The  committee  investigator,  as  reported  in  the  hearings, 
charged: 

"Officials  of  the  WFA  have  been  extremely  lax  in  the  supervision 
of  the  proper  warehousing  of  commodities  in  storage,  resulting  in  a 
tremendous  amount  of  food  spoilage.  .  .  . 

"'The  total  losses  from  spoilage  reflected  in  financial  records 
as  of  December  31,  1944,  were  $842,910,  whereas  the  investigation  of 
only  a  few  items  reflects  losses  approximating  20  million  dollars,' 
the  investigator  asserted." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  28,  1945. 


"Rumors  about  destruction  of  huge  quantities  of  butter  got 
their  start  when  the  food  and  drug  administration  seized  two  carloads 
of  spoiled  butter  from  the  navy  in  San  Francisco  recently.  This 
shipment,  totaling  84,000  pounds,  was  purchased  by  the  war  food 
administration  in  1943,  sold  to  the  navy  last  year,  and  stored  in  a 
Kansas  warehouse.  It  was  resold  to  the  navy  this  year,  and  finally 
destroyed. 

"A  decrease  in  butter  production  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
due  to  the  recent  war  food  administration  move  to  permit  more  butter 
fat  to  be  diverted  to  ice  cream  production." 

— Drew  Pearson  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  June  27,  1945. 
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"One  section  of  American  and  British  big  business  and  finance 
had  close  ties  with  the  Reich  before  the  war  and  hopes  to  resume  them 
now.  The  Germans  are  counting  on  American  and  British  firms  with  an 
interest  in  the  re-establishment  of  cartels  and  with  branch  properties 
in  the  Reich  to  block  plans  for  reducing  Germany's  industrial  poten- 
tial and  destroying  the  cartel  system.  Firms  of  this  kind — firms  like 
the  Standard  Oil  companies — have  great  influence  in  the  State  Dept. 
hierarchy. " 

—I.  F.  Stone,  in  PM,  July  1,  1945. 


"Returning  from  Germany  where  he  investigated  Nazi  atrocities, 
in  company  with  other  editors,  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  wrote  on  'Hitler  Nazi  Curse  Finds  Fertile  Soil  in  U.  S.' 
He  pictures  Huey  Long,  Frank  Hague,  the  political  machines,  and 
continues: 

"'I  was  thinking  also  of  some  of  our  great  financial  and  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  leaders  of  America  who  are  perfectly  willing  to 
play  ball  with  these  political  corruptionists.  .  .  . 

"'I  was  thinking  of  vast  American  corporations  who  had,  with 
blinker-wearing  zeal,  financed  oratorical  prostitutes  to  vent  their 
spleen  on  all  who  did  not  believe  in  the  status  quo.  .  .  . 

"'Cartels  know  no  boundary  line  or  moral  scruples.  .  .  . 

"'All  the  time  I  was  listening  to  the  slim  pretenses  of  these 
German  leaders  that  they  had  to  go  along,  I  was  thinking  of  American 
business  and  professional  leaders  whom  I  have  heard  say  the  same 
thing.  .  .  . 

"'How  deep  is  the  guilt  of  the  German  people?  I  do  not  know. 
Nor  do  I  know,  as  I  look  over  America,  how  deep  is  ours.'" 

— In  Fact,  June  25,  1945. 


"Guns  will  be  antiquated  in  World  War  III  and  rocket  propelled 
shells  weighing  up  to  10  tons  will  be  hurled  against  adversaries 
with  minute  precision,  Sven  Lindquist,  noted  Swedish  munitions 
inventor,  predicted  last  week." 

— The  Progressive,  June  25,  1945. 


"From  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  comes  the  extra- 
ordinary proposal  that  the  industry  it  represents  be  made  prosperous 
by  scrapping  all  planes,  engines,  propellers  and  instruments  as 
rapidly  as  they  become  surplus. 

"It  also  suggested  that  the  armed  forces  junk  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  their  planes  each  year  and  replace  them  with  new  ones. 

"The  chamber  conceded  that  this  will  cost  Uncle  Sam  billions  of 
dollars,  but  it  argued  this  is  the  only  way  to  'prevent  the  markets 
of  the  aviation  industry  from  being  destroyed.'" 

— Labor,  June  9,  1945. 


"The  government  has  2,287  silver  finger  bowls  for  sale.  Also 
7,000  silver  finger-bowl  trays.  The  navy  turned  them  over  to  the 
surplus-property  office  of  the  Commerce  Department  for  disposal. 
It  ordered  them  for  use  on  warships  but  found  that  they  won't  be 

*  i  G  G  d  9  d.  " 

— The  New  Republic,  June  11,  1945, 
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"Addressing  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
yesterday,  Lilienthal  [chairman  of  the  TVA]  said: 

"'If  industrial  development  is  in  our  interest  for  undeveloped 
nations,  why  isn't  it  good  for  under-privileged  regions  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  ? 

"'  .  .  .So  many  fine  internationally-minded  citizens  have  a 
curious  myopia,  seeing  those  things  which  are  far  away — India,  China, 
Poland — more  clearly  than  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  South  Dakota. 

"'The  prosperity  of  America's  underdeveloped  regions  is  a  gain, 
a  human  and  economic  gain,  for  the  nation  and  the  world.'" 

— PM  June  5,  1945. 

•  «   • 

"...  according  to  the  government's  own  figures,  the  corporations 
have  been  allowed  to  pile  up  45  billion  dollars  in  'working  capital,' 
enough  to  employ  12  million  workers  and  pay  them  $10. 00  a  day  for 
300  working  days  and  have  9  billion  dollars  left." 

— Simplified  Economics,  July,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"Pat  M.  Neff,  president  of  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas,  thus 
addressed  the  graduating  class  at  commencement  exercises  May  29,  as 
quoted  in  the  Houston  Chronical:  'Baylor  University  has  been  a 
narrow-minded  institution  for  100  years,  and  as  long  as  I'm  connected 
with  Baylor  it  will  remain  a  narrow-minded  institution.  .  .  . 
I  want  to  assure  the  trustees  .  .  .  that  Baylor  is  stepping  into  its 
second  century  with  no  "isms."  ...  If  anything  is  a  threat  today, 
it's  broad-mindedness.'" 

— The  Nation,  June  16,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"The  gas  industry  was  encouraged  yesterday  by  a  rumor  that  in 
areas  where  government-controlled  electric  programs  are  being 
developed,  private-utility  operating  companies  are  urging  consumers 
to  expand  the  use  of  gas  in  an  effort  to  offset  federal  'encroach- 
ment' on  private  enterprise." 

— From  the  financial  section  of  the  new  York  Times, 
as  quoted  in  The  New  Republic,  June  18,  1945. 

•  a    • 

"The  fact  remains  that  we  have  learned  how  to  make  untouchable 
coal  underground  available  in  the  form  of  coal  gas.   Another  fact  is 
that  a  turbine  which  can  be  operated  on  such  gas,  or  on  any  form  of 
cheap  fuel,  has  just  been  created  and  is  now  in  production.   These 
facts  open  up  new  vistas  of  cheaper  pov/er,  of  a  more  compact  and  far 
lighter  motor,  of  further  supplementing  manpower  by  fuel-power  and 
of  greater  speed  and  radius  of  navigation." 

— The  New  Republic,  July  16,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"About  60,000  tons  of  sugar  from  U.S. -United  Kingdom-Canada 
controlled  sugar  pool  may  be  shipped  to  Spain  to  carry  out  wartime 
agreements.  Government  authorities  said  today. 

"War  Food  Administration  officials  said  that  the  allocation 
was  not  definite  and  might  be  revised. 

"We  hope  that  it  is  revised  downward  to  the  vanishing  point,  and 
that  the  sugar  is  given  to  the  nations  that  fought  fascism,  not 
helped  it,  and  to  those  v.'ho  were  on  our  side  willingly  and  actively 
and  did  not  have  co  be  bribed  to  stop  sending  material  to  Hitler." 

— Richard  A.  Yaffe,  in  PM,  June  28,  1945. 
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Breadbasket  or  Breadline? 

Mobilization  of  Our  Resources  for   Ample   Production  and   Equitable 
Distribution    Will    Eliminate    Distressing    Shortages    and    'Surpluses' 


WAR  has  had  profound  effects 
on  many  factors  of  daily  liv- 
ing, making  heretofore  simple 
daily  tasks  such  as  shopping  for  the 
family  dinner  table  a  complex  and  irri- 
tating job.  Truly,  we  Americans  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  war  where  it 
hurts  most — in  the  curtailment  of  food 
consumption. 

Why  must  we  stand  in  long  lines 
.hoping  to  get  to  the  counter  before 
the  meat  supply  runs  out?  Why  must 
we  line  up  and  wait  our  turn  for  groc- 
eries, and  for  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables? Why  must  we  worry  about 
stretching  red  points  so  they  will  pro- 
vide the  family  with  an  adequate  pro- 
tein supply?  Let  us  investigate  some 
facts  and  figures  on  actual  food  pro- 
duction for  1944  and  1945. 

The  per  capita  allotment  of  meat 
for  civilians  dropped  to  an  annual  rate 
of  115  pounds  during  April,  May  and 
June  of  this  year,  the  lowest  in  10 
years.  The  total  estimated  meat 
supply  for  1945  will  drop  over  two 
billion  pounds,  from  25,282,000,000 
pounds  in  1944  to  22,890,000,000 
pounds  in  1945.  Increased  consump- 
tion per  capita  amounted  to  148 
pounds  in  1944  compared  with  127 
pounds  in  prewar  years.  Optimistic 
guessers  estimate  that  the  average 
consumer  in  1945  will  have  about  131 
pounds  of  meat,  which  is  17  pounds 
less  than  he  had  in  1944,  and  4  pounds 
more  than  he  received  during  the  de- 
pression year  1939. 

CAUSES  OF  SHORTAGES 

Why  the  meat  shortage?,  A  great 
many  explanations  are  given.  The 
blame  is  laid  at  many  doorsteps.  The 
placing  of  the  blame  depends  upon 
whether  you  are  a  grower,  a  packer,  a 
processer,  a  butcher  or  an  OPA-er. 

Black  markets  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
blame.  Newsweek,  May  14,  states: 
"The  black  market  had  apparently 
taken  over  the  meat  business  in  New 


York  City;  some  estimates  fixed  the 
illegal  meat  traffic  at  90%  of  total 
sales.  Moreover  it  was  increasing 
there  and  in  other  cities  and  threaten- 
ing to  spread  to  poultry,  eggs,  fish, 
and  other  meat  substitutes."  Mayor 
La  Guardia  declared  that  Congress 
had  not  provided  sufficient  personnel 
to  the  OPA  and  that  the  agency  was  a 
'little  careless  in  the  selection  of  its 
employes.' 

It  is  becoming  obvious  that  many 
volunteer  workers  have  a  more  profit- 
able motive  than  patriotism  for  offer- 
ing their  services  on  ration  boards. 
However,  these  are  the  'small  fry'  in 
the  black  market.  The  majority  of 
black  market  meat  supplies  comes 
from  the  farms  and  from  small  packing 
houses  that  are  not  federally  inspected. 

Because  meat  which  is  not  federally 
inspected  is  not  allowed  to  cross  state 
lines,  it  remains  within  the  states,  fill- 
ing the  shelves  in  the  producing  areas, 
while  distant  markets  display  bare 
shelves. 

Packing  plant  officials  attribute  the 
meat  shortage  principally  to  orders 
which  compel  federally-inspected 
slaughterers  to  set  aside  most  of  their 
kill  for  the  armed  forces  and  Lend- 
Lease. 

Last  March  this  set-aside  amounted 
to  60%  of  the  good  and  commercial 
steers  and  heifers,  70%  of  all  utility 
steers,  heifers  and  cows,  and  80%  of 
all  cutters  and  canners.  One-half  the 
dressed  weight  of  all  pork,  40  to  50% 
of  good  and  choice  lambs,  50%  of 
all  good,  choice  and  commercial  veal, 
and  75%  of  the  lard  produced  in  most 
states  is  set  aside  for  government 
purchases. 

Many  cattle  on  the  range  today  are 
not  being  slaughtered  for  market  be- 
cause range  cattle  provide  only  'com- 
mercial' grade  meat  which  brings  a 
lower  price.  Only  the  army  has  the 
authority  to  requisition  these  cattle, 
and  the  Army  is  not  interested  in 
'commercial'  grade  beef. 


A  cattleman  can  get  a  much  better 
price  for  a  herd  which  has  grazed 
until  it  is  heavier  and  is  ready  to  be 
fattened  for  higher  grade  meat,  so, 
since  there  is  plenty  of  grass  for  graz- 
ing, he  is  not  interested  in  selling 
cattle  now,  as  he  can  get  a  higher 
price  later. 

Since  the  slaughterers  are  howling 
so  loud  for  higher  profits,  the  govern- 
ment is  coming  to  the  rescue  with  the 
taxpayers'  money.  A  new  subsidy,  de- 
signed to  encourage  production  of 
high  grade  beef  cattle,  will  cost  tax- 
payers   around    $40,000,000    annually. 

It  seems  strange  that  subsidies  are 
necessary  when  profits  of  the  eight 
major  meat-packing  companies  have 
risen  nearly  seven  times  above  their 
prewar  level. 

In  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  subsi- 
dies and  incentives,  the  American 
Meat  Institute  reports  that  the  situa- 
tion 'borders  on  a  meat  famine  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,'  and 
further  claims  that  the  situation  will 
'get  much  worse  before  it  gets  any 
better.' 

MEAT  SUBSTITUTES  SCARCE 

Protein  foods  which  can  be  used  as 
meat  substitutes  are  also  very  scarce. 
Cheese  remains  virtually  non-existent, 
and  eggs  are  hard  to  find.  In  March 
of  this  year,  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  warned  that  the  nation  was 
facing  a  serious  shortage  of  eggs.  It 
reported  that  on  March  I,  national 
stocks  were  estimated  at  62 1 ,000 
cases,  compared  with  2,808,000  cases 
on  the  same  date  last  year.  By 
March  of  this  year,  egg  production 
was  8%  under  that  of  a  year  ago, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  demand 
for  the  armed  forces  Increased,  and 
civilian  needs  also  rose  because  of  the 
meat  shortage. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  Marquis  Childs, 
in  his  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  September  6,   1944,  pointed  out 
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how  there  could   be   an   egg   shortage 
In  the  midst  of  plenty.     He  stated: 

".  .  .  It  sounds  strange  to  talk  about 
a  protein  scarcity  when  millions  of 
dozens  of  eggs  are  going  to  rot  for 
lack  of  proper  storage  space,  it's  just 
here,  of  course,  that  the  paradox  of 
our  food  policy  sticks  out  like  a  sore 
thumb.  Part  of  the  war  food  adminis- 
tration's job  is  to  support  food  prices 
at  a  level  that  will  keep  the  farmers- 
happy.  So  in  the  face  of  the  efforts 
of  every  hen  in  America  working 
night  and  day  to  undermine  it,  WFA 
buys  eggs  to  keep  up  the  price. 

"Because  the  price  is  high,  or  rela- 
tively high,  UNRRA,  charged  with 
feeding  Europe,  can't  afford  to  buy 
these  surplus  eggs.  Eggs  are  a  high 
cost  protein.  So  they  will  have  to 
rot.  .  .  ." 

Such  conditions  are  created  by 
bungling  of  government  agencies,  and 
on  the  surface,  appear  to  be  plain 
stupidity.  But  the  innumerable  recur- 
rences of  such  situations  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  deliberate  attempt  to  sacri- 
fice the  welfare  of  vast  numbers  of 
civilians  for  the  benefit  of  political  or 
commercial  Interests. 

Today's  scarcities  are  the  results  of 
the  last  two  years'  bungling,  when 
edible  lard  went  Into  soap  kettles; 
sows  went  to  market  because  it 
seemed  more  important  to  conserve 
feed  than  to  make  meat;  canned 
goods  and  meat  were  taken  off  ration 
lists  and  loose  distribution  and  ration- 
ing of  sugar  and  other  foods  depleted 
stocks. 

Food  supplies  would  be  more  plenti- 
ful today  If  Washington  had  worried 
more  about  shortages  and  less  about 
surpluses  last  fall.  It  could  be  that 
presidential  election  politics  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  last  September's  ra- 
tion holiday. 

As  a  result,  the  American  consumer 
will  receive  one-third  less  canned  vege- 
tables than  a  year  ago,  and  about  half 
as  much  canned  fruit.  His  share  of 
rationed  foods  in  general  will  level  off 
at  75%  of  the  amount  he  received 
last  year.  In  meats,  the  American  diet 
has  been  at  that  level  for  some  time, 
and  is  heading  in  that  direction  in  fats 
and  oils.  Rice  will  probably  go  off  the 
market  with  heavy  Army  purchase  for 
native  irregular  troops  and  relief  feed- 
ing In  the  Far  East,  and  sugar  allot- 
ments have  been  reduced  from  24  to 
15  pounds  a  year. 

Sugar  stocks  are  at  half  their    1940 


level.  This  drop  has  been  caused  par- 
tially by  manpower  troubles  in  beet- 
sugar  production,  and  partially  be- 
cause more  sugar  was  given  out  for 
home  canning  than  was  Intended. 
However,  congressional  critics  of  war- 
time food  administration  have  stated 
that  the  900,000  tons  of  sugar  diverted 
to  industrial  alcohol  production  for  the 
synthetic  rubber  program  Is  just  about 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  U.  S. 
sugar  consumption  Is  now  being  cut 
below  last  year's  rations,  and  no  relief 
Is  in  sight  until  the  Philippine  sugar 
crop  is  available  again. 

MISLEADING  REPORTS 

Fearing  that  the  American  public  will 
not  stand  for  protracted  scarcities, 
political  and  business  officials  set  forth 
twisted  figures  which  make  shortages 
seem  negligible  and  minimize  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  food  situation. 

The  method  most  commonly  used 
Is  a  comparison  of  1945  food  con- 
sumption figures  with  those  of  1939, 
which  show  an  increase.  But  they  are 
careful  to  avoid  mentioning  that  1939 
was  a  depression  year,  when  many 
Americans  suffered  from  malnutrition 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  buy 
the  foods  they  needed.  The  fact  that 
more  meat,  butter,  milk  and  eggs  are 
demanded  by  the  American  public 
today  than  were  demanded  in  1939 
proves  that  these  foods  could  have 
been  sold  in  great  quantities  then  if 
the  people  had  been  able  to  afford 
them. 

Another  device  to  make  the  picture 
prettier  Is  the  use  of  the  per  capita 
or  average  figure.  As  an  example, 
estimated  civilian  second-quarter  meat 
supply  at  an  annual  per  capita  rate  of 
115  pounds  Is  compared  to  a  prewar 
supply  of  126  pounds.  This  is  merely 
a  statistic.  Actually,  farm  families,  as 
well  as  those  who  live  in  small  towns 
and  cities  supplied  by  local  slaught- 
erers or  the  black  market,  are  prob- 
ably getting  160  to  170  pounds,  while 
civilians  in  big  cities  buying  rationed 
meat  get  around  70  to  80  pounds. 

Officials  also  studiously  avoid  men- 
tion that  40%  of  all  the  young  men 
called  up  for  the  draft  In  this  coun- 
try were  undernourished  from  food 
standards  which  prevailed  in  1939 
and   preceding  depression  years. 

If  the  nation  continues  on  such  food 
standards,  God  help  us  If  and  when 
the   next  generation   is  called   upon  to 


fight  for  this  country's  existence.  For 
on  such  food  standards,  the  next  army 
will  be  an  army  of  4F'sl 

Rationing  does  not  guarantee  an 
equal  supply  of  food.  The  housewife 
In  a  large  family  can  pool  all  the  points 
in  the  family,  which  facilitates  the 
purchases  of  point-economical  items. 
Although  the  point  allotment  is  the 
same  for  Infants  and  children  as  for 
adults,  most  young  children  eat  less  of 
some  foods,  and  grownups  accordingly 
get  more. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  drastic  food  situ- 
ation here,  business  and  political  lead- 
ers insist  that  Americans  must  go  on 
shorter  rations  in  order  that  we  may 
provide  food  for  hungry  Europeans. 
These  leaders  state  that  upheaval,  dis- 
order and  chaos  might  follow  pro- 
longed hunger  in  Europe.  But  we  must 
feed  our  own  at  home  before  we  at^ 
tempt  to  feed  Europe,  for  a  hungry 
America  Is  no  less  threatening  than  a 
hungry  Europe. 

The  Price  System  not  only  has  no 
answer  to  the  problem  of  feeding 
America,  but  neither  has  it  an  answer 
to  the  problem  of  feeding  Europe. 
Although  America  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  plenty  of  food,  commercial' 
interests  lack  any  'incentive'  to  pro- 
duce— without  adequate  profits.  Dur- 
ing the  depression  30's,  there  was  a 
lack  of  purchasing  power,  and  pro- 
duction was  curtailed  to  uphold  prices- 
Today  price  ceilings  deny  the  producer 
and  grower  the  profit  he  wants  sO' 
America  and  Europe  can  go  hungry.. 
Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out 
that  adequate  control  of  production 
and  distribution  of  food  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  taking  into  consid- 
eration all  of  the  factors  involved  In 
the  problem.  These  include:  farm  la- 
bor, farm  equipment,  rail  and  truck 
transportation,  personnel  for  distribu- 
tion terminals,  and  storage  facilities. 

INTERFERENCE  CONTROLS 

Today,  smooth  operation  of  any  pro- 
gram of  food  supply  Is  hampered  by 
multitudinous  interference  controls. 
Among  these  interferences  may  be 
listed:  overlapping  of  agencies  con- 
cerned with  food  supply  (WPA,  OPA, 
WFA,  ODT,  NLRB  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  shifting  of  work- 
ers from  farm  and  food  processing  in- 
dustries to  higher-paying  jobs;  dupli- 
cation of  effort  In  handling  of  foods 
by   wholesalers,    jobbers   and    retailers; 
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and  the  curtailment  of  crops,  the  stor- 
age and  dumping  of  'surpluses'  to 
protect  prices. 

While  the  misdirected  effort  of  well- 
meaning  persons  has  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  sorry  conditions  with 
which  we  are  faced,  the  underlying 
cause  Is  our  system  of  social  opera- 
tions. So  long  as  our  economy  is  oper- 
ated on  a  profit-for-a-price  basis,  we 
can  expect  no  major  changes  In  these 
conditions;  and  we  shall  continue  to 
have  'meatless  Tuesdays,'  'shortages 
and  surpluses,'  black  markets  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

All  this  is  unnecessary.  In  spite  of  a 
total  war.  North  America  is  capable  of 
producing  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
for  every  citizen  on  this  Continent,  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  food  needs 
of  our  armed  forces  and  of  our  Allies, 


and  we  could  still  have  some  left  over 
for  Europe. 

Ample  production  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  food,  as  well  as  all  other 
goods  and  services,  can  be  accom- 
plished by  Installation  of  a  design  of 
social  operations  wherein  all  resources 
of  the  Continent  will  be  mobilized  by 
the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  will  be  utilized  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Continent. 

Americans,  It  Is  up  to  you:  You  can 
go  along  with  the  Price  System  and 
save  your  war  money  to  pay  the  fu- 
ture doctor  bills  for  you  and  your 
family,  or  you  can  have  Total  Con- 
scription without  price  and  without 
profit,  but  with  adequate  food  sup- 
plies, housing  facilities  and  health  in- 
surance. 

— Phyllis  Taylor 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  SCENE 


V-E  day  has  come  and  gone  and  the 
European  war  has  passed  Into  his- 
tory. Japan  still  remains  a  formidable 
foe  and  the  fire  power  of  technological 
North  America  is  now  turned  solely  in 
that  direction.  The  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  world  are  now  turning  toward  the 
Orient,  but  it  is  well  that  we  pause  and 
survey  the  North  American  scene  in 
passing. 

We  now  see  a  Continent  armed  to 
the  teeth,  a  vast  and  varied  array  of 
brand  new  technological  equipment, 
great  new  power  plants  in  operation, 
farms  producing  more  than  they  ever 
did  before.  But  we  also  have  the  same 
old  problem,  bigger  and  stronger  than 
ever,  still  waiting  to  be  solved. 

The  war,  which  accelerated  the  in- 
stallation of  this  great  technological 
plant,  took  care  of  distributing  the 
abundance  it  produced,  but  when 
peace  finally  comes  we  will  be  left  with 
a  tremendous  amount  of  equipment 
and  a  distribution  problem  whic'h  the 
Price  System  will  be  unable  to  solve. 
Technocrats  do  not  view  this  situation 
with  alarm.  Neither  do  they  gloat  over 
the  fact  that  they  knew  it  all  the  time. 
To  them  It  is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
term  trend  greatly  accelerated  by  war. 

Vast  changes  have  occurred  In  the 
pattern  of  social  behaviorism  of  North 
Americans.  Boys  from  small  towns, 
small  farms,  backwoods  settlements  and 
the   stone   jungles   of   great   cities   are 


now  flying  our  huge  bombers,  driving 
tanks  and  bulldozers,  hlousewlves,  who 
not  so  long  ago  were  trying  to  feed 
their  families  on  relief  budgets,  are 
now  running  turret  lathes,  making  deli- 
cate Instruments,  building  battleships 
and  planes. 

All  the  complex  mechanism  that 
makes  North  America  tick  Is  becoming 
an  open  book  to. all  its  citizens.  These 
citizens,  fighter  and  civilian  alike,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
will  be  reunited  on  the  soil  of  North 
America — when  the  demands  of  war 
will  have  given  way  to  an  era  of  peace 
and  when  they  can  go  forward  to  a 
bigger  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this 
change  in  behaviorism  is  loaded  with 
dynamite  If  the  upholders  of  the  Price 
System  try  to  maintain  planned  scar- 
city through  national  and  International 
monopolies  and  cartels.  Through  Its 
field  magazines,  public  lectures  andin- 
divldual  contacts,  the  Organization 
endeavors  to  inform  every  citizen  of 
North  America  that  the  abundant  life 
is  possible  but  that  It  cannot  be  had 
within  the  framework  of  the  Price 
System. 

North  Americans  have  been  condi- 
tioned to  believe  that,  in  a  national 
emergency,  conscription  Is  necessary. 
Technocracy  warns  that  the  crisis 
facing  this  Continent  through  the  im- 
minent breakdown  of  the  Price  System 


— the  operating  mechanism  under 
which  we  all  live — transcends  all  pre- 
vious emergencies. 

To  this  end.  Technocracy  has  de- 
signed a  Victory  Program  of  Total 
Conscription  to  be  Installed  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  by  the  duly 
elected  governments  of  both  countries. 
It  is  designed  to  safeguard  the  citizens, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  so  that 
victory  will  be  assured  to  our  fighting 
forces  and  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  population  will  be  protected 
during  the   critical   period   just   ahead. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this 
Continent  to  become  informed,  to 
keep  abreast  of  every  development  in 
this  rapidly  changing  picture.  Remem- 
ber that  the  last  six  months  of  1945  will 
probably  be  the  most  momentous  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY 
NOW! 

— Fred    O'Neill,   from   the   Victoria 
Island    Area    Bulletin. 

/       /       / 

"Nobody  wants  Willow  Run,  the 
$95  million  factory  that  produced  al- 
most 9,000  Liberator  bombers.  No- 
body wants  the  51,950  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery— lathes,  mills,  presses,  shapers, 
etc.,  the  28,000  portable  tools,  the 
988  typewriters  and  adding  machines, 
the  1,450  autos,  trucks  and  tractors, 
the  2  beautiful  airports  (one  bigger 
than  LaGuardia  Field  In  N.  Y.),  the 
$25  million  super-highway,  nor  the 
$25  million  war  housing  community. 
And  nobody  wants  the  more  than 
20,000  human  beings  who  go  with  the 
plant,  too,  over  100,000  If  you  count 
the  workers  in  plants  which  supplied 
Willow  Run. 

"One  Isn't  supposed  to  worry  about 
the  workers  because  'there  are  plenty 
of  jobs.'  Yet  a  survey  by  Bomber 
Local  50  of  lald-off  Willow  Run  work- 
ers showed  that  only  41  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  3  per  cent  of  the  women 
are  being  referred  to  other  jobs  In  the 
Detroit  area.  .  .  . 

"All  told,  9  million  workers  In  war 
industries  will  be  laid  off  and  10  mil- 
lion veterans  will  be  coming  home, 
most  of  them  wanting — no,  demanding 
— a  job. 

"And  this  country  cannot  look  its 
returning  veterans  in  the  face  and  say 
for  certain,  'Sure,  we've  got  jobs  for 
you.'  28,000  ex-soldiers  and  sailors 
were  already  unemployed  by  the  end 
of  April." 

— Economic  Outlook,  June   1945. 
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Centerless  Thread  Grinding 

?QPEED-UP,'  the  watchword  of 
O  American  industry  today,  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  application  of 
the  revolutionary  process  of  centerless 
grinding  to  the  production  of  screw 
threads.  Introduced  into  the  machine 
tool  industry  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
the  newly  developed  Landis  tool  Co.'s 
centerless  grinding  machine  has  made 
possible  the  production  of  screw 
threads  at  speeds  and  with  an  ac- 
curacy not  previously  attained  by  the 
old  method  of  cutting  similar  threads. 
In  operation  the  centerless  grinding 


also  being  ground  on  the  new  machine. 
In  grinding  I/4  inch  diameter  screws  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  operate 
continuously  for  8  hours  without  re- 
dressing the  grinding  wheel  of  the 
machine. 

As  for  accuracy,  the  error  in  lead 
can  be  held  to  0.0005  inch  to  I  inch. 
If  the  screws  are  passed  by  the  grind- 
ing machine  at  a  slower  speed,  the 
lead  error  is  reduced.  Pitch  diameter 
can  be  held  to  within  0.0002  or 
0.0003  inch  of  basic  pitch  diameter. 
Furthermore,  the  sides  of  the  finished 
threads  are  remarkably  smooth  and 
straight.    Important,  too,  in  the  saving 


of  time  is  the  fact  that  screws  are 
inspected  and  measured  while  the  ma- 
chine operates,  so  that  further  inspec- 
tion is  unnecessary. 

No  doubt  the  accuracy  and  speed 
attainable  by  this  new  development 
may  be  responsible  for  the  elimination 
of  a  number  of  men  from  the  industry 
in  which  it  is  employed.  But,  so  what? 
The  story  of  technological  displace- 
ment of  manpower  in  America  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  taking  place  for 
many  years  and  the  rate  is  getting 
faster  and  faster.  The  story  in  itself  is 
not  tragic.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  continue  to  throw  barriers 
across  our  progress  toward  a  new 
America  wherein  men  would  work  less 
and  machines  would  work  more  to  pro- 
duce  security   and   abundance  for  all. 


machine  grinds  socket  set-screws  to  a 
finished  size  from  a  hardened  solid 
screw  blank  in  one  pass  through  the 
machine.  Thus  the  set-up  time  under 
the  old  process  of  cutting  threads  is 
eliminated  and  the  threads  ground  at 
a  rate  approximately  5  times  that  usual 
for  cut  threads. 

The  method  has  been  sucessfully  ap- 
plied to  the  grinding  of  hardened 
socket  set-screws  from  '/g  inch  to  S/g 
inch  in  diameter,  with  pitches  from 
40  threads  per  inch  to  I  I  threads  per 
inch.  Thread  diameters  up  to  5  inches 
and  thread  lengths  up  to  12  inches  are 


Left:  Centerless  thread  grinding  machine  which  automatically  feeds  screw  blanks  %  inch  in 
diameter  by  1/2  inch  long  at  a  rate  of  85  per  minute.  The  operator  simply  has  to  keep  hopper 
filled.     Below:    Examples  of  threading   ground   on   the   machine.— Landis  Tool   Co.    photos. 


The  Cult  of  Educated  Irresponsibility 


Can  it  Possibly  be,  Even  Today,  That  We  Have  Those  Who 
Are  Lecturing  on  Navigation  While  the  Ship  is  Going  Down? 


IN  casting  about  for  people  who 
might  be  potential  leaders,  ready 
with  a  solution  for  America's  prob- 
lems, the  thoughtful  citizen  at  times 
spotlights  the  academically  educated 
men  working  in  the  so-called  social  sci- 
ences, in  the  North  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  At  a  time 
when  our  brilliant  technological  skills 
and  achievements  are  shackled  to  the 
shambling  gait  of  institutional  zombies, 
the  so-called  sciences  of  man  demand 
a  pointed  appraisal. 

Any  accounting  of  social  phenomena 
is  arbitrarily  divided  into  studies,  or 
'disciplines'  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  Going  along  for  the  mo- 
ment with  the  thought  that  specializa- 
tion and  preciseness  must  continue  as 
the  tactical  approach  (hence  the 
artificially  abstracted  or  fenced-off 
areas  in  the  study  of  man  in  his  en- 
vironment), let  us  consider  several 
representative  'social  sciences.' 

HISTORY  DEFINED 

History  is  still  solidly  entrenched  as 
the  study  of  past  societies  and  al- 
though continually  reinterpreted,  still 
stands  firm.  It  covers  a  field  of  6000 
recorded  years — a  recording  by  men 
who  always  made  some  kind  of  selec- 
tion, picking  and  choosing  from  the 
inchoate  mass  of  information  at  hand, 
and  interpreted  the  gleanings  while  liv- 
ing with  innumerable  popular  preju- 
dices, patriotic,  religious,  political  and 
economic. 

Historical  writers  have  written  more 
of  past  kings  and  princes,  their  comings 
and  goings,  than  of  other  people  and 
happenings;  so  most  of  our  history  is 
political  history.  In  fact,  the  English 
historian,  Freeman,  defined  history  as 
'past  politics.'  Writing  under  the 
aegis  of  princely  corporations  called 
states,  whose  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  vested  interests  of  its  members  and 
to  attacks  on  other  princely  corpora- 
tions, an  historian  became  the  gentlest 


of  cynics,  'free'  from  penetrating  vul- 
gar examinations.  All  of  which  reminds 
us  that  looking  for  an  'objective'  history 
is  like  looking  for  a  white  blackbird. 
More  important,  this  accent  on  the 
political  has  obscured  the  most  funda- 
mental harbinger  of  change,  the 
modern  technology  of  the  past  fifty 
years. 

The  rationalization  that  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult a  task  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  and  perspective  of  one's  own 
surroundings,  largely  on  account  of  our 
very  familiarity  with  them,  is  the  mask 
used  by  present  historical  disciplina- 
rians to  evade  responsibility  of  exami- 
nation. There  is  some  mention  and 
credit  given  the  first  crude  Industrial 
Revolution  by  the  historian,  but  even 
then  the  facts  are  very  meager  In  our 
texts.  A  technological  history  is  still 
a  crying  need.  It  may  be  that  the 
scientists  are  correct  in  asserting:  "No 
doubt  the  historian,  having  no  qualifi- 
cations to  discuss  the  progress  of 
science  and  technology,  feels  that  he 
had  best  leave  It  severely  alone." 

James  Harvey  Robinson  describes 
history  as:  "The  effort  to  recall  those 
reminiscences  of  the  past  which  cast 
most  light  on  the  present.  It  Is  an 
extension  of  our  personal  memories." 
And  following  that  great  teacher, 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes  and  Jacques  Bar- 
zun,  too,  hold  that  history's  study  is  of 
Importance  only  in  so  far  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  of  humanity  can  tell 
us  'how  we  got  this  way.'  The  amazing 
and  unprecedented  situation  of  the 
present  power  age  though  is  simply 
and  decisively  that  the  modern  tech- 
nologists and  engineers  are  their  own 
ancestors! 

THE  'SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT' 

Political  Science,  something  of  a 
polite  academic  revolt  from  history,  is 
optimistically  and  somewhat  mystically 
called  the  'science  of  government.' 
Many   political   scientists  will   tell   you 


that  it  was  a  great  day  of  significance, 
this  secularization  of  political  theory 
of  'The  State.'  Indeed  the  story  of  this 
revelation  usually  runs  a  full  semester. 
And  along  with  that  the  student  re- 
ceives benevolent  instruction  in  the 
theological  metaphysics  of  'sover- 
eignty' and  the  'sovereign  people.'  This 
particular  tall  tale  being  that  'these 
democratic  citizens  each  and  several, 
by  Grace  of  God,  hold  sovereign  do- 
minion over  the  underlying  population 
of  which  they  each  and  several  are 
abjectly  servile  components.'  The  co- 
rollary, of  course,  is  that  being  a  tried 
and  true  member  of  the  underlying 
population,  the  citizen  (still  by  Grace 
of  God)  owes  unqualified  and  inalien- 
able allegiance  to  his  own  person,  in 
perpetuity.  For  the  political  sciences 
are  nothing  if  they  are  not  logical. 
And  after  all  this  sort  of  thing  is 
safely  historical,  at  that. 

You  can  see  why  the  political  philo- 
sophy men  disparge  their  colleagues 
who  turn  handy  men  and  bother  re- 
porting the  noisome  and  pestilent 
Tammany  Halls.  But  then  the  describ- 
ing is  done  with  the  aloofness  and 
disinterestedness  of  a  reporter  cover- 
ing a  fire  in  a  cow-barn.  Showing  the 
blaze  and  damage  is  as  far  as  one  dare 
go  without  losing  that  particular  non- 
sense of  the  'objective  and  passionless' 
work  of  the  better  social  scientist. 

Since  the  times  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle many  a  heavy  book  has  been 
written  on  government,  Its  origin,  its 
various  forms,  its  'legitimate'  sources, 
and  its  'just'  powers  and  limitations. 
Lately  we  find  'realistic'  men  differen- 
tiating and  describing  a  'power' 
politics.  As  if  politics  were  anything 
else!  More  and  more  searching  men 
such  as  James  Robinson  concur  on  the 
observation  that  'practically  none  of 
these  books  describe  the  way  In  which 
governments  have  actually  been  run, 
but  rather  the  ideals  according  to 
which  they  should  be  conducted,  in  all 
governmental  policy  there  have  been 
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overwhelming  elements  of  personal 
favoritism  and  private  gain,  which  were 
not  suitable  for  publication.  Most 
books  on  government  (Robinson  ex- 
cepts Veblen's  ironic  book  on  Absen- 
tee Ownership)  neglect  these  condi- 
tions; hence  their  unreality  and  futility.' 

SOCIOLOGY 

Typically,  sociology  is  defined  by  its 
stalwarts  as  now  being  'the  study  of 
the  forms,  mechanisms  and  processes 
of  group  and  institutional  behavior,' 
making  that  discipline  a  sort  of  inter- 
locking directorate  for  a  vast  rambling 
enterprise.  A  sort  of  discipline  to  end 
all  disciplines.  And  however  optimistic 
it  may  sound,  a  coverage  is  thus  hope- 
fully attempted  for  the  handling  of 
those  marginal  problems  with  'social 
aspects'  beyond  (or  is  it  between?)  the 
'political  man'  and  the  'economic 
man.' 

Since  the  sociologist  is  accustomed 
to  viewing  the  minutiae,  a  sense  of 
frightening  confusion  results  when  he  is 
asked  to  give  a  panorama  of  interact- 
ing society.  So  sociologists  have  their 
little  fenced  off  areas  of  Social  Organi- 
sation, Social  Institutions,  Social 
Classes  and  Social  Groups,  Social 
Change,  Social  Evolution,  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  Rural  Life,  Race  Problems, 
Conflict!,  and  why  go  on?  Not  only 
does  the  accent  on  the  'social'  fortify 
the  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  primi- 
+ive  subdivisions  and  classifications  as 
'economic'  and  'social'  or  'political'  and 
'social,'  but  in  such  a  jungle  of  tribal 
case  histories,  terminology  and  ver- 
biage the  sociologist  just  'can't  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.' 

Sociology  today?  In  no  other  social 
science  can  a  man  more  readily  find 
himself  a  cozy  little  corner  in  which 
to  collect  and  tabulate  'manifestations' 
with  the  early  possibility  of  becoming 
an  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Some- 
thing or  Other,  an  'authority'  in  his  own 
house.  And  never  before  was  there 
such  a  rabbit-warren  of  compartments 
and  tangent  disciplines.  With  this 
trend  to  being  atomistic,  sociologists 
by  their  very  method  and  point  of 
view,  rarely  lift  their  vision  and  per- 
spective to  the  facts  of  technological 
Invention  and  growth.  These  facts  are 
-fundamental  and  definitive  in  that  they 
■underlie  and  condition  the  scope  and 
method  of  the  myriad  effects  un- 
earthed by  the  grubbing  sociologists — 


or  any  other  social  scientist  for  that 
matter. 

Indeed,  America's  history  is  actually 
written  by  her  technological  growth — 
despite  the  fact  that  such  a  history  is 
still  practically  unwritten  on  paper  by 
historians.  Technocracy  Inc.  points  to 
technological  development  first;  then 
resultant  social  readjustment  and 
change;  and  at  long  last,  political  ac- 
tion dictated  by  the  'fait  accompli.' 
Other  conventions  of  our  civilization,  in 
their  turn,  reacting  on  the  industrial 
technology  are  not  Irrelevant,  but  In- 
adequate when  in  search  of  basic 
causes  of  conditions  and  means  where- 
by men  live.  And  without  determining 
basic  causes,  no  man — especially  a  so- 
ciologist— can  do  anything  but  ride 
high,  wide,  and  far,  far  away  from  one 
social   objective. 

But  that  business  of  getting  a  social 
objective  ...  we  may  just  be 
talking  to  the  wrong  people.  Really, 
this  adjusting  human  beings  and  their 
institutions  and  folkways  to  new  cir- 
cumstances is  the  job  of  the  social 
movement,  insist  the  sociologists.  "But 
we'll  gladly  set  up  a  very  special  work 
on  Social  Movements — surely  there 
must  be  some  timeless  elements  of  that 
social  phenomena  that  can  be  tabu- 
lated." 

All  these  representatives  of  the 
social  sciences  have  quite  a  few  ra- 
tionalizations in  common.  Some  of 
them  are  whoppers. 

The  first  and  foremost  angle  Is  the 
Ivory  Laboratory  Theory — a  frank  dis- 
claimer that  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
act  on  the  data  that  they  find.  "We 
are  wedded  solely  to  our  workbenches 
— and  besides,  why  'contaminate' 
science  by  stepping  down  into  the 
market  place?"  The  search  for  data, 
and  more  data  on  'manifestations'  is 
then  the  end  sought.  Cures  for  the 
mess  uncovered  can  be  of  no  concern; 
otherwise  how  can  a  man  remain  'ob- 
jective?' With  an  odd  sense  of  ur- 
banity. Indeed,  the  social  scientists 
claim  'a  professional  disinterestedness' 
in  things  mundane,  and  the  clamorous 
urgencies  of  us,  the  people,  outside  in 
the  country  mud  seem  like  a  distant 
uncultured   cry. 

Now  the  life  of  research  is  a  needed 
one,  but  no  amount  of  love  for  'The 
Search'  justifies  false  pretenses  —  in 
this  small  case  the  pretense  of  being 
a  scientist.  Data  for  data's  sake,  with- 
out drawing  inferences  and  hypotheses 


as  referents  for  future  substantiating 
data  and  facts,  and  then  implementing 
action  once  a  picture  corresponding  to 
the  physical  world  is  painted,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  grandiose  gathering  of 
sticks  and  stones  along  some  barren 
seashore  into  a  ditty  bag  of  an  idiot! 
But  wait,  there  is  still  the  method  of 
evading  responsibility  by  dumping  the 
job  into  another  'discipline's'  lap.  An 
in-between  void  of  problems  to  be 
faced  and  solved  is  then  such  an  easy 
football.  Usually  this  dumping  is  ac- 
companied with  the  afterthought  that 
not  nearly  enough  data  is  in  as  yet 
anyway.  The  situation  is  forever  in  a 
state  of  change,  goes  the  argument; 
so  the  data  can  never  all  be  in.  The 
tendency  to  be  safely  within  the  'ana- 
lysis of  what  is'  then  can  go  on  sere- 
nely and  untrammeled  for  a  whole 
lifetime.  Does  anyone  see,  shining 
through,  the  'intellectual  liberal's'  cast- 
iron  logic  for  his  stand  for  freedom  to 
decide  not  to  decide? 

SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  ORGANIZE 

True  the  organization  of  the  national 
Social  Science  Research  Council  with  a 
constituent  membership  of  the  national 
associations  of  economists,  political 
scientists,  sociologists,  psychologists, 
anthropologists,  historians,  and  statis- 
ticians was  evidence  of  a  trend  to 
'cross-fertilization.'  But  men  such  as 
Robert  S.  Lynd  are  frank  enough  to 
admit  that  "despite  our  protestations 
that  everything  is  interdependent,  pre- 
occupation with  our  specializations 
tends  to  put  blinkers  on  us  social 
scientists  and  to  make  us  state  our 
problems  as  if  they  concerned,  in  fact, 
isolated  economic  or  political,  or  so- 
ciological problems.  And  the  fact  that 
we  strew  the  pages  of  our  monographs 
with  would-be  exculpating  phrases  such 
as  'other  things  being  equal'  and  'of 
course,  the  many  social  (or  political,  or 
economic)  factors  also  here  involved 
should  not  be  overlooked'  hardly  saves 
us  and  our  data  from  the  abstraction 
enforced  by  the  original  statement  of 
our  problem." 

But  enough  of  rationalizations.  The 
social  sciences  are  part  of  the  Price 
System,  and  it  so  happens  that  they 
are  carried  forward  predominantly  by 
college  and  university  professors,  who 
In  turn  are  hired  by  businessmen  trus- 
tees. The  stake  of  these  last  in  the 
status  quo  is  great.    That  Is  why  they 
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are  guardian  trustees.  The  Higher 
Learning  thus  being  adm^Inistered  by 
businessmen,  takes  Its  main  character 
from  a  constraining  environmental  con- 
ditioning, the  current  scheme  being  the 
predatory  pursuit  of  business  profit 
and  gain  under  the  predatory  rules  and 
folkways  of  the  Price  System. 

The  social  scientist  within  endowed 
institutions  gains  his  main  livelihood  as 
a  hired  man,  a  teacher.  And  a  'hired 
man's  loyalty'  is  expected — and,  not 
strangely,  received  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority. Like  most  of  us,  the  teacher  has 
heavy  hostages  to  integrity:  usually  a 
family  to  support,  his  'standing'  In  the 
community,  and  the  research  he  does 
want  to  do  demands  funds  and  equip- 
ment which  only  an  organized  depart- 
ment In  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing can  give.  A  'safe  and  sane'  atti- 
tude isn't  hard  to  acquire  when  a 
tacit  understanding  is  reached  as  to 
what  side  the  proverbial  bread  Is 
buttered  on.    In  North  Carolina  It  Is  a 


common    observation    that    'the    silent 
hog  eats  the  swill.' 

But  the  social  scientists  still,  never- 
theless, carry  a  heavy  Inescapable  re- 
sponsibility as  citizens  of  their  coun- 
try. If  they  fall  this  generation  re- 
turning from  the  battlefronts  —  for 
reasons  other  than  their  sheer  Inability 
to  understand — theirs  will  be  a  cring- 
ing defaultlst's  betrayal  Indeed. 

Technocracy  Inc.  gives  technology's 
decree.  Today  it  Is  the  only  organiza- 
tion on  this  Continent  In  which  an 
Intelligently  self-Interested  citizen  can 
work,  relatively  free  from  Price  System 
interferences  and  controls,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  social  operation  In  keep- 
ing with  the  technical  age  In  which  we 
live. 

We  are  seeing  the  last  days  of  a 
hurrying  climatic  epoch.  Decisions 
must  and  will  be  made.  If  the  social 
scientists  are  too  bent  on  'watchful 
waiting,'  the  decisions  will  be  made 
anyway — without  them. 

— John  W.  Mettam. 


Whose  Spending  Spree? 

Major  Share  of  War  Savings  Held  by  9%  of  American 
Families   Despite   Reports   of  War  Workers'   Wealth 


WITH  the  backing  of  corporate 
enterprise,  the  fascist  press 
is  advancing  the  erroneous 
information  that  American  war  workers 
are  rolling  in  wealth  from  profits  made 
during  the  war.  This  is  especially  effec- 
tive propaganda  for  the  servicemen 
who  are  fighting  and  dying  for  $50  per 
month. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  workers 
have  saved  up  billions  of  dollars  and, 
being  workers,  they  are  not  capable  of 
handling  such  a  huge  amount  of  money 
and,  unless  something  is  done  to  con- 
trol them,  they  will  suddenly  go  on  a 
spending  spree  when  the  war  ends  and 
cause  inflation.  Let's  not  take  all  we 
read  as  facts  just  because  it  appeared 
in  our  favorite  newspaper.  Analyzing 
the  situation  we  find  what  the  facts 
really  are. 

When  speaking  of  workers  we  must 
include  all  workers,  not  just  the  ones 
employed  in  the  war  plants.  Those 
employed  In  transportation,  agricul- 
ture, food  processing,  etc.,  are  all  war 


workers  and  must  be  included  in  the 
working  forces,  and  a  careful  analysis 
shows  that  these  American  workers  are 
not  rolling  in  wealth. 

The  startling  truth  is  that  after  all 
deductions  are  taken  from  their  pay 
checks  many  of  them  do  not  receive 
a  sufficient  Income  to  maintain  their 
families  at  the  minimum  health  level. 
They  are  forced  to  buy  bonds,  but 
they  are  also  forced  to  cash  these 
bonds  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  funds 
to  support  their  families.  Many  are 
going  into  debt,  borrowing  money  to 
keep  their  families  at  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  levels  of  the  30's.  Millions 
of  others  are  merely  breaking  even, 
unable  to  save  anything  for  that  'rainy 
day'  when  the  postwar  depression  hits. 

An  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  January  18,  1945,  stated  that 
wartime  savings  are  estimated  at  $58 
billion,  but  that  $43  billion  is  held  by 
9%  of  the  American  families  with 
Incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year. 
The    money    held    by   the    people   with 


such  incomes  Is  not  spending  money,  it 
is  investment  capital.  Only  $8  billion 
is  held  by  families  with  Incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year — approximately 
27  million  families,  or  73%  of  our 
population.  If  this  $8  billion  were  dis- 
tributed equally — which  It  is  not — it 
would  give  each  family  about  $300. 
With  the  inevitable  unemployment  and 
high  prices  which  faces  us  in  the  post- 
war period,  $300  wouldn't  last  as  long 
as  that  proverbial  snowball.  This  is  the 
'huge'  amount  of  savings  that  our 
great  economists  and  financiers, 
through  the  newspapers,  are  telling  us 
will  cause  Inflation  when  the  people  go 
on  that  spending  spree. 

Of  the  thousands  who  are  now  being 
laid  off  In  the  shipyards  and  airplane 
plants  In  California,  many  want  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  in  other  states  but 
haven't  sufficient  funds  to  make  the 
trip.  While  this  Is  going  on  these  same 
plants  are  advertising  for  more 
workers.  Why  lay  workers  off  if  more 
help  Is  needed? 

Perhaps  the  money  for  that  great 
spending  spree  is  coming  from  the 
29,000  veterans  who  have  been  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
are  drawing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion because  there  are  no  jobs  for 
them. 

At  a  recent  press  conference  the 
President  said  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors were  greatly  underpaid  and  If  a 
bill  were  presented  to  him  raising  the 
salaries  to  from  $15,000  to  $25,000 
he  would  sign  it.  Mr.  Truman  stated 
also  that  the  'little  steel'  formula  must 
stand.  A  few  days  later  a  bill  was 
presented  in  Congress  to  raise  the 
salaries  to  $20,000  per  year,  which 
would  be  a    100%   Increase. 

Recently  a  bill  was  passed  which  will 
grant  the  Government  'white-collar' 
workers  a  raise  in  salary  to  become 
effective  July  I,  then  just  before  July 
I  their  weekly  hours  were  cut  from  48 
to  44.  This  Is  just  enough  to  offset  the 
Increase  they  were  to  receive,  so  they 
are  still  working  for  the  same  weekly 
income. 

The  threat  of  Inflation  Is  not  from 
the  savings  of  the  workers.  If  big 
business  Is  successful  In  its  endeavors 
to  eliminate  the  OPA,  or  even  in 
getting  it  modified  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, prices  will  soar  to  where  the  best 
paid  workers  will  be  worse  off  than 
they  were  in  the  '30's  working  on  the 
WPA. 
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Big  business  claims  that  it  cannot 
continue  to  produce  at  present  prices 
without  going  bankrupt.  According  to 
its  own  story,  business  is  producing 
only  for  winning  this  war;  it  is  making 
no  profit,  as  taxes  are  so  high  there  is 
nothing  left;  and  for  this  reason  the 
Government  must  aid  in  reconverting 
from  war  production  to  peacetime 
production.  We  sympathize  with  busi- 
ness, but  when  we  look  at  the  records 
we  cannot  shed  any  tears  over  its 
plight. 

In  the  textile  industry  the  average 
profits  for  1936-39  were  $28  million. 
The  profits  of  the  same  concerns  in 
1943  were  $350  million  and  at  the 
close  of  1944  the  industry  was  earning 
at  the  rate  of  $365  million.  The  text'He 
manufacturers  maintain  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  make  the  lower  cost 
goods  as  they  would  lose  too  much 
money;  but  they  can,  and  do,  lower  the 
quality  and  sell  at  the  high  quality 
prices. 

Donald  E.  Montgomery,  Chairman 
of  the  CIO  cost-of-living  committee, 
reported  in  PM,  February  28,  1945, 
that  the  profits  of  eight  meat  process- 
ing concerns  averaged  $22,382,000  for 
1936-39,  but  1944  profits  totaled 
$153,193,000.  The  OPA  recently  raised 
the  price  packers  can  charge  for  car- 
lot  sales  of  pork  by  75  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  So,  to  save  the  poor 
packers'  from  bankruptcy,  the  govern- 
ment will  pay  them  a  subsidy  of 
$295,000,000  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  consumer  can  still  try  to  get  a 
slice  of  tiam  or  a  piece  of  bacon. 

Other  subsidies  Included  in  a  bill 
recently  signed  by  President  Truman 
are:  rubber,  $60,000,000,  while  the 
rubber  industry  is  rolling  in  profits; 
butter,  $100,000,000,  although  PM, 
June  27,  stated  that  there  are 
2,500,000  pounds  of  butter  piling  up 
on  the  New  York  wholesale  market. 
The  reason  for  the  butter  surplus  is 
that  the  OPA  refuses  to  lower  the 
stamp  requirements  and  the  people 
have  insufficient  stamps  with  which  to 
purchase  butter. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples.  There 
are  many  more.  Who  pays  these  sub- 
sidies? The  American  taxpayer,  the 
great  American  sucker,  who  must  have 
more  of  his  income  deducted  in  one 
way  or  another  in  order  to  prevent 
Inflation! 

The  revised  figures  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  on 
wartime  corporate  net  profits,  after  all 


taxes  are  paid,  are  as  follows:  1939, 
$4.2  billion;  1940,  $5.8  billion;  1941, 
$8.5  billion;  1942,  $8.7  billion;  1943, 
$9.8  billion  and  1944,  $9.9  billion.  The 
profits  in  1944  were  two  and  one-third 
times  the  amount  of  profits  in  1939. 
The  gross  corporate  profits  in  1944 
were  approximately  $25  billion.  This 
is  approximately  one-third  of  all  the 
money  spent  for  war  production  in  that 
year.  Is  this  where  our  tax  money  and 
bond  money  is  going  —  profits  for 
business? 

If  we  compare  today's  prices  with 
the  pre-war  prices  we  find  we  have 
inflation  today,  but  if  big  business 
succeeds  In  its  endeavors  to  hold  down 
production,  destroy  the  OPA  and,  as 
a  consequence,  be  able  to  set  Its  own 
prices,  we  will  have  a  real  Inflation. 

For  nearly  four  years  Technocracy 
has  pointed  out  the  futility  of  trying  to 
control  inflation  by  political  or  Price 
Sysitem  methods.  In  November,  1941, 
(TECHNOCRACY  magazine  Series  A, 
No.  21)  hloward  Scott,  Dlrector-In- 
Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  warned 
that: 

"Price  inflaHon  is  well  underway.  The 
new  fax  bill  has  upped  the  individual  citi- 
zen's contribution  to  the  government  in- 
come. This  tax  bill  is  only  a  starter;  next 
years's  tax  bill  will  really  be  on  its  way. 
Special  legislation  has  been  passed  to 
empower  the  division  of  federal  price 
administration  with  the  necessary  legal 
authority  to  attempt  to  control  prices  and 
the  standard  of  living.  Prices  cannot  be 
controlled  by  legislation,  free  markets, 
priorities,  or  unlimited  individual  corporate 
competitive   purchasing." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Scott  laid 
down  the  specifications  for  a  scientific 
solution  when  he  declared: 

"The  standard  of  living  and  a  price  level 
can  be  controlled  in  only  one  way;  that  is 
through  the  complete  control  of  all  na- 
tional   flow    lines    of   goods    and    services." 

The  above  statements  are  just  as 
applicable  today  as  when  they  were 
written.  Yet  four  years  have  elapsed 
and  the  American  public  remains  apa- 
thetic to  the  threat  of  a  lowered 
standard  of  living. 

We  are  at  the  forks  of  the  road. 
One  road  leads  to  an  orderly  conver- 
sion from  a  wartime  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy  with  an  abund- 
ance for  all.  The  other  leads  to  chaos 
and  ruin.  Which  shall  It  be:  Total 
Conscription  or  total  chaos?  It  Is  the 
duty  of  every  American  to  make  his 
choice  and  make  it  now! 

— Roy  Gilbert 


Cutbacks,  Layoffs 

"Events  of  the  past  week  have  dem- 
onstrated the  urgent  need  for  the 
emergency  unemployment  benefit  pro- 
gram President  Truman  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  the  reconver- 
sion period. 

"J.  A.  Krug,  chairman  of  the  WPB, 
estimated  that  manpower  requirements 
for  war  production  would  drop  almost 
3,000,000  jobs  during  the  next  three 
months,  hie  estimated  that  there  would 
be  almost  2,000,000  unemployed  two 
months  hence. 

"Friday,  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Ma- 
honey  (D.Wyo)  warned  In  a  report  for 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
that  a  sudden  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan  would  throw  this  country  Into  a 
greater  unemployment  crisis  than  oc- 
curred during  the  'great  depression.' 

"During  the  week  Chairman  Robert 
Rampspeck  of  the  hlouse  Civil  Service 
Committee  reported  that  almost  8,000 
Federal  employes  were  dropped  dur- 
ing April  and  thousands  more  would 
lose  their  jobs  In  the  next  few  months. 

"These  warnings  were  justified  by 
events  throughout  the  country.  One 
big  war  plant  after  another  was  an- 
nouncing cutbacks  and  wholesale  dis- 
missals. The  huge  Ford  bomber  plant 
at  Willow  Run  was  slated  to  close  next 
month. 

"Curtlss-Wrlght  announced  the  clos- 
ing of  plants  In  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville for  the  same  month.  Studebaker 
prepared  to  close  plants  in  Chicago, 
South  Bend,  and  Fort  Wayne.  And  so 
it  went,  all  over  the  country. 

"O'Mahoney  further  emphasized  the 
plight  of  workers  in  these  plants  by 
forecasting  that  after  the  reconversion 
period  only  3,000,000  out  of  9,000,000 
war  workers  would  find  employment  in 
the  plants  they  have  been  working  In. 

"All  of  these  events  were  calculated 
to  spread  fear  among  the  remaining- 
workers  in  the  war  plants.  They  were 
wondering  how  soon  their  jobs  would 
fold.  And  they  were  looking  beyond 
that  to  the  kind  of  protection  they 
would  have  If  they  became  unem- 
ployed." 

—P.M.,  June  3,   1945. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  Is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  Is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  Insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 1 91 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  In  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  In 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly    full-fledged    with    all    its    members, 


full 


swing! 


headquarters,   etc., 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  Is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America/1  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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THE  PEACE  OF  THE   PRICE  SYSTEM 

FOR  nearly  four  years  most  Americans — indeed  most  of 
the  people  of  the  entire  world — have  been  anxiously 
awaiting  that  day  when  the  armed  conflict  of  this 
second  World  War  would  come  to  an  end.  With  the  ten- 
tative surrender  of  the  Japanese,  Americans  from  coast  to 
coast  revelled  in  a  hilarious,  two-day  celebration  of  peace. 
Assuming  that  the  Japanese  do  sign  the  peace  terms  laid 
down  by  the  Allied  Nations  and  that  the  hostilities  of  this 
most  devastating  war  of  all  time  are  at  an  end,  America 
still   has  a  war  on   her  hands — the  'postwar  war.' 

From  this  postwar  war  there  will  be  no  armistice,  no 
joyous  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  whistles  to  signify 
peace;  there  will  be  no  returning  of  loved  ones.  The  killing 
(by  malnutrition,  privation,  disease  and  crime)  will  go  on 
under  the  old  familiar  pattern  of  operations  entitled  'The 
Peace  of  the  Price  System.' 

Many  Americans  realize  that  fact,  and  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Bronzeville  News  (Los  Angeles  com- 
munity newspaper)  of  August  14,  1945,  is  an  indication  of 
their  attitude: 

"America's  war  production  is  usually  described  with 
such  superlatives  as  'astounding,'  'stupendous,'  'miracu- 
lous.' They  don't  exaggerate.  It  is  astounding,  stupend- 
ous, miraculous.  What  most  folks  generally  ignore  in 
singing  hosannahs  to  America's  wartime  demonstration 
of  Industrial  might,  though,  is  the  tremendous  social 
Implication  It  holds  for  the  future.  Summed  up  It  is  this: 
"We  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  produce  abund- 
ance for  all;  there  Is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  poverty. 

"BUT — and  It's  a  big  BUT — the  fact  that  we  have  at 
last  learned  to  produce  abundance  doesn't  mean  we're 
going  to  enjoy  abundance.  Workers  of  all  races  produce 
it,  but  they  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  say  concerning 
its  disposition.  There  It  lies  before  us — enough  to  give 
every  family  in  the  nation  a  standard  of  decency  and 
wholesome  comfort.  But  it  doesn't  belong  to  us.  Under 
the  present  outmoded  social  system  It  belongs  to  those 
who  own  title  to  our  tools — a  numerically  small,  and 
economically  useless,  capitalist  class. 

"And  what  does  the  capitalist  class  Intend  to  do  with 
this  vast  wealth  we  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to 
produce?  They  would  like  to  sell  it,  but  they  can't  sell 
it  to  us.  We  don't  get  enough  in  wages  to  buy  It.  When 
the  war  ends  and  discharged  servicemen  and  demobilized 


war-workers  flood  the  labor  market  our  wages — and  our 
purchasing  power — will  decline  still  further. 

"The  fact  Is,  the  capitalist  class  Is  frightened  by  abund- 
ance. Except  in  wartime,  when  It  is  blown  up  or  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  an  orgy  of  violence  and  de- 
struction, they  don't  know  v/hat  to  do  with  It.  In  their 
publications  they  speculate  endlessly  on  the  problem. 
In  one  such  speculation  (it  was  in  Dun's  Review,  a  Wall 
Street  publication  which  is  copyrighted  and  forbids  direct 
quotation)  a  writer  suggested  half  facetiously,  half  seri- 
ously, that  a  wise  course  would  be  to  keep  a  war  going 
all  the  time.  He  even  elaborated  on  the  proposal  by 
pointing  out  that  depressions  might  be  averted  by 
adjusting  the  number  of  troops  engaged  to  the  business 
index.  When  the  Index  dropped,  more  divisions  could 
be  dispatched  to  the  front;  when  It  rose,  military  opera- 
tions could  be  relaxed. 

"Then  there  are  capitalist  spokesmen  like  Mr.  Francis 
Biddle,  the  former  Attorney-General.  Mr.  BIddle  stands 
bewildered  before  the  prospects  of  super-abundance.  'I 
suggest,'  he  said,  'that  one  of  our  major  problems,  when 
the  peace  comes,  is  to  learn  to  use,  to  live  In,  the  Im- 
mense productive  machine  which  for  the  war  purposes 
we  have  built  up.  We  must  have  minds  bold  enough  to 
accept  the  new  economy  of  plenty.    .    .    .' 

"Now  I  submit  that  It  isn't  a  question  of  'learning'  how 
to    consume    good    things.     Speaking    for    myself,    in    all 
modesty,   I   think   I   could  eat  thick  steaks,   walk  on   a   rug 
with  a  nap  an  Inch  deep,  and  sleep  in  an  air-conditioned 
room  with   no  practice  whatsoever." 
The   closing   paragraph   of  the   foregoing   editorial    is   an 
answer  to  the  question   as  to   how  Americans  will   react  to 
abundance. 

North  America's  fighting  men  have  creditably  carried  to 
completion  the  tasks  to  which  they  were  assigned  on  the 
battlefronts;  the  resources,  technology  and  trained  techni- 
cians of  this  Continent  have  made  It  possible  for  us  to  out- 
produce our  Axis  enemies  on  the  production  front;  now,  it 
remains  for  the  people — all  of  us — to  win  the  victory  over 
poverty,  disease  and  crime  on  the  home  front.  This  can  be 
done  by  mobilizing  our  resources  and  by  organizing  our 
entire  social  system  along  scientific  lines  in  obedience  to 
the  physical  laws  under  which  it  can  operate  successfully. 

This  is  our  challenge  today!  How  are  we  going  to  mee' 
it? 
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The  Hope  of  Fascism 


As    the    Frontiers    of    America    Vanish    Living   Standards  Are   Being 
Downgraded  in  An  Effort  to  Keep  Americans  Submissive  and  Obedient 


IN  THIS  LAND  of  abundance,  active 
efforts  are  being  employed  to  de- 
prive Americans  of  the  heritage 
which  is  theirs.  On  this  Continent  there 
is  no  physical  reason  why  all  Americans 
cannot  have  all  the  goods  and  services 
they  can  reasonably  consume.  Yet  the 
great  majority  live  lives  of  scarcity  and 
frustration.  This  is  not  accidental,  nor 
incidental;  but  is  the  result  of  inten- 
tional sabotage! 

Those  Americans  who  conduct  this 
sabotage  comprise  not  more  than  one 
or  two  percent  of  the  population  (not 
counting  the  mere  hangers-on).  The 
rest  of  the  population  would  like  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  more  con- 
venient ways  of  doing  things;  but  the 
tiny  minority  says,  'Nol'  and  so  we  do 
without.  Where  is  the  boasted  virility 
of  the  American   people? 

We  do  not  like  a  scarcity  of  sugar, 
for  example,  but  a  scarcity  it  shall  be; 
for  there  are  a  few  who  can  profit  by 
that  scarcity.  As  production  tech- 
niques of  recent  decades  made  sugar 
more  abundant,  and  the  price  declined, 
conscious  efforts  were  made  to  deprive 
Americans  of  that  abundance.  First, 
tariffs  on  sugar  were  imposed  to 
Increase  the  price  restriction  to  the 
consumer.  But  the  abundance  still 
threatened,  so  quotas  were  imposed  to 
limit  production  and  import.  Later, 
under  the  smoke  screen  of  war,  ration- 
ing was  put  into  effect.  Now  that  the 
war  interference  with  supply  has  been 
largely  overcome,  sugar  Is  scarcer 
than  ever.  Whatever  the  exuse,  and 
whatever  the  cause  may  be,  this  much 
is  certain:  Americans  are  not  getting 
sugar.  Their  standard  of  living,  as 
concerns  this  commodity,  is  being 
downgraded,  intentionally  or  for  similar 
purposes. 

OTHER  RESTRICTIONS 

The  restriction  on  the  distribution 
of  eggs  Is  too  well  known  to  require 
discussion  here.  That  was  an  act  of 
planned  spoilage.    The  meat  situation 


is  not  so  well  known  to  Americans; 
but  the  result  and  intention  Is  the  same 
— less  meat  for  Americans.  The  tech- 
niques are  routine:  hiigh  prices  to  the 
consumer;  faulty  distribution  through 
interference  controls;  and  planned 
waste  through  destruction,  restricted 
production  and  dumping  abroad. 
American  'leaders'  have  had  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  planning  and 
managing  waste.  Now,  they  have  the 
technique  down  to  a  smooth-working 
program. 

Restriction  in  travel  is  another 
example  of  Americans  being  down- 
graded. The  arbitrariness  of  this  re- 
striction is  well  illustrated  by  bus  travel. 
The  schedules  have  been  slowed  down 
to  35  miles  per  hour.  To  save  time? 
Materials?  Man-hours?  Don't  be 
absurd!  This  is  what  happens:  The 
passengers  are  loaded  on  the  buses 
and  the  buses  are  left  standing, 
sometimes  for  more  than  an  hour,  be- 
fore starting.  Then  the  driver  goes 
'like  everything'  to  make  up  'lost' 
time.  The  time  of  the  passengers  and 
the  drivers  is  being  wasted;  buses  are 
being  held  out  of  service;  and  just  as 
much  gas  and  rubber  Is  being  used  as 
before.    See  what  we  mean? 

You  can  figure  it  out  In  regard  to 
housing  and  clothing.  The  same  prin- 
ciples apply:  hHIgh  prices  (validated  by 
OPA  ceilings),  restriction  controls  and 
waste.  So  Americans  get  poorer  hous- 
ing and  clothing.  Now  carry  it  on  to 
other  goods  and  services  and  see  what 
you  come  up  with.  Have  you  tried  to 
get  medical  or  dental  care  lately — or 
even   a   haircut? 

How  about  Income?  Does  not  the 
recent  boom  In  wages  prove  that  the 
American  worker  is  being  upgraded  In 
his  standard  of  living?  Let  us  analyze 
a  little  further.  Following  1929,  there 
was  a  demoralizing  decline  In  the 
Income  of  the  consumer.  This  was 
leveled  off  at  a  low  level  by  business 
and  government.  Americans  were  los- 
ing their  virility;  they  were  stagnating 
on  relief  or  WPA;  the  youth  could  see 


no  future;  there  was  a  general  accept- 
ance of  futility  and  poverty. 

Then  the  war  came  along  and 
absorbed  the  unemployed.  It  gave  us 
something  to  do — most  of  us,  anyway, 
not  counting  those  hired  to  pad  cost- 
plus  payrolls,  and  those  deployed  into 
non-essential  desk  jobs  in  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Of 
course,  our  incomes  went  up — on  paper 
— but  we  were  wheedled  out  of  a  large 
proportion  of  It  by  high  prices,  high 
rents,  high  taxes,  deductions  and  dona- 
tions. But,  all  in  all,  we  had  confidence. 
We  began  to  get  ambition  again,  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  being  somebody 
and  to  face  problems  once  more,  even 
if  it  all  did  have  a  Price  System  slant. 

Now,  the  war  Is  approaching  an  end, 
and  the  concessions  permitted  the  con- 
sumers by  the  downgraders  must  be 
rectified.  Our  eyes  must  again  become 
dull,  our  step  slow  and  uncertain,  our 
acceptance  of  hardship  and  privation 
complacent  and  our  general  behavior 
sheeplike.  In  other  words,  we  must 
become  zombies.  That  Is  the  aim  of 
our  'leaders.'  That  is  the  hope  of 
fascism. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN 

First  of  all,  pay  per  hour  will  be  cut 
and  overtime  lopped  off.  Then,  there 
will  be  restrictions  on  leaving  jobs  and 
getting  jobs.  Difficulties  will  be  placed 
In  the  way  of  those  attempting  to  start 
new  enterprises.  High  prices  and  high 
taxes  will  be  maintained.  Savings  wllf 
be  used  up.  There  will  be  a  gradual 
drop  in  consumer  standard  of  living 
and  general  morale.  That  Is  the  gen- 
eral  plan. 

It  sounds  ghoulish,  does  it  not?  But 
remember  that  the  black  fascists  care 
not  how  far  they  degrade  human 
beings  so  long  as  they  get  and  main- 
tain power.  The  Dark  Ages  of  Europe 
give  some  clue  as  to  the  extent  of 
poverty,  toll,  superstition  and  fear  a 
ruling    oligarchy    will    thrust    upon    a 
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people   to   keep   them    submissive   and 
obedient.    It  can  happen  again! 

If  the  downgrading  process  can  be 
kept  gradual  enough  so  that  there  will 
be  a  progressive  acceptance  of  a  de- 
clining standard  of  living,  the  fascists 
have  a  good  chance  of  taking  over. 
The  behavior  of  Americans  in  general 
toward  social  change  for  the  better 
has  been  rather  discouraging.  They 
have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
'sweat  out'  almost  anything  rather  than 
accept  change.  The  only  hope  is  that 
events  will  force  them  to  act  while 
there  Is  some  vitality  left  In  them. 

Who  are  these  black  fascists,  and 
why  do  they  want  to  downgrade  Amer- 
icans? They  are  the  ruling  oligarchy 
that  seeks  to  control  the  lives  of  the 
American  people;  they  are  political, 
ecclesiastical  and  financial.  They  ad- 
here to  the  black-robed  traditions  of 
the  past.  They  manipulate 'the  political 
machines  and  put  their  stooges  into 
office;  they  control  financial  and  indus- 
trial corporations;  they  control  most 
of  the  organs  of  articulation — the 
press,  the  radio,  the  movies  and  the 
pulpit;  they  manipulate  the  systems  of 
education;  they  Influence  the  courts. 
Many  of  the  Individuals  'have  well- 
known  names,  but  they  are  not  as 
much  in  the  foreground  as  some  of 
their  puppets. 

The  reason  for  degrading  Americans 
is  simple.  Healthy,  well-nourished, 
capable  and  confident  people  cannot 
be  regimented  and  ruled.  Only  feeble 
people  will  submit  to  tyranny;  only 
tired,  broken,  frightened  people  will 
accept  fascism.  The  fascists  know  now 
that  fascism  flourishes  best  where  there 
is  the  most  poverty,  toil,  superstition 
and  Ignorance.  Witness  South  Amer- 
ica, Spain,  Eire  and  India.  North 
America  has  (until  the  rise  of  Soviet 
Russia)  been  the  No.  I  headache  of 
fascism.  The  people  could  always 
escape  to  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the 
West.  But  the  West  is  no  longer  wide 
open,  and  fascism  can  now  close  In. 

The  case  for  Americans  Is  not  yet 
entirely  hopeless.  Many  Americans  in 
the  Armed  Forces  have  met  great 
obstacles  and  have  overcome  them; 
many  Americans  have  witnessed  the 
powers  of  production  on  this  Conti- 
nent; many  others  are  conscious  of 
our  potential  vitality  as  a  Continent. 
These  are  the  people  who  must  visual- 
ize and  lead  us  toward  a  future  of 
abundance,  vitality  and  freedom. 
These  are  the  people  Who  can  defeat 


the  sinister  plot  of  fascism  In  America. 

They  have  before  them  the  blue- 
print for  the  defeat  of  fascism  and 
the  victory  of  America — Technocracy's 
program  of  Total  Conscription.  Total 
Conscription  will  bring,  first  of  all, 
victory  against  fascism  abroad  and  at 
home.     Further   resultants    are   these: 

(I).  A  much  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  Americans. 

(2).    A   minimum   of   human   toil. 

(3).    A  high  standard  of  health. 

(4).  A  minimum  wastage  of  non- 
replaceable   resources. 


(5).  Education  for  all,  limited  only 
by  one's  ability  to  learn. 

Of  course,  Americans  do  not  have 
to  have  a  high  standard  of  living,  if 
enough  of  them  oppose  It — or  If  they 
simply  neglect  to  go  after  It!  Far  too 
many  of  us  would  rather  end  up 
clogging  a  gutter  than  to  endorse 
social  change.  But  an  active  minority 
can  force  social  change  by  joining  a 
vigorous  movement  for  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. A  minority  can  compel  a  mass 
movement  of  the  majority.  Which  are 
you,  a  moving  force  or  an  inert  mass? 
■ — Wilton  Ivle. 


A  QUESTION  OF  WASTE 


WE  SEE  everywhere  how  ruthlessly 
our  Price  System  wastes  our 
great  physical  resources  on  this  Con- 
tinent. Its  wastage  of  human  resources 
by  the  degeneration  of  human  stock  is 
equally  if  not  even  more  obvious. 
People  eking  out  a  mere  existence  can- 
not be  expected  to  develop  a  civiliza- 
tion befitting  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent. When  only  10%  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  good  diets 
(1939  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture), how  can  the  rest  hope  to  give 
birth  to  an  improved  human  stock? 
Science  has  been  used  but  little  to 
Improve  human  vigor,  and  has  been 
used  very  much  to  reduce  it. 

The  laws  of  heredity  are  well  worked 
out  and  used  by  man  with  regard  to 
plants  and  animals.  They  show  clearly 
that  the  way  to  improve  stock  is  to 
improve  parents — take  advantage  of 
heredity.  Science  has  been  used  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  weaklings  and 
their  kind.  It  has  also  made  the  world 
safe  for  stupidity.  We  have  developed 
institutional  systems  for  the  care  and 
preservation  and  attempted  improve- 
ment of  the  feeble  both  in  mind  and 
In  body.  The  wayward  and  weak  of 
mind  have  special  homes  for  refuge. 
Hospitals  assist  them  In  giving  birth. 
Skilled  physicians  care  for  slow-witted 
progeny.  Nurses  wait  upon  them.  In 
special  schools,  teachers  strive  to  inject 
ideas  where  Ideas  will  not  go.  Then 
we,  who  breed  pigs  and  pups  with 
great  care,  release  the  moron  and  near 
moron  to  Increase  his  kind  and  give 
him  aid  therein. 

Then,  too,  our  system  strives  to  make 
more  and  greater  morons  of  those  of 
us  who  might  do  better.    If  one  Is  born 


brilliant,  we  usually  put  him  into  an 
educational  chain  gang  where  he  is 
lock-stepped  with  mediocrity.  One 
might  conclude  that  our  system  de- 
pended on  the  weak  and  the  dull.  It  Is 
ironical  that  while  we  breed  our  plants 
and  animals  up,  we  breed  ourselves 
down. 

Meantime,  while  all  this  is  going  on. 
It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  neces- 
sary that  in  this  ever  increasingly  com- 
plex civilization  we  must  greatly  de- 
velop our  Intellectual  ability.  We  must 
work  to  replace  a  system  that  thrives 
on  Ignorance  with  one  in  which  we  may 
use  the  facilities  at  our  command  to 
produce  a  society  that  thrives  on 
knowledge. 

— From  the  Alberta  Reconnaissance. 

/       /       / 

"This  week  30,000  telegrams  tersely 
canceling  the  bulk  of  Army  war  con- 
tracts were  ready  to  be  sent  to  U.  S. 
Industry.  With  one  swoop  the  Army 
would  wipe  out: 

"More  than  95%  of  its  orders  for 
carbon  and  alloy  steels,  copper,  alumi- 
num, artillery,  tanks,  guns,  railroad 
rolling  stock,  telephone,  radio  and  tele- 
graph equipment. 

"More  than  75%  of  its  orders  for 
cotton  and  wool  textiles,  leather,  lum- 
ber, shoes. 

"More  than  two-thirds  of  Its  orders 
for  tires. 

"That  would  make  reconversion  a 
fact,  not  just  an  overworked  word. 
Total  industrial  production,  now  hum- 
ming along  at  the  rate  of  over  $130 
billion  a  year,  could  be  pushed  down 
almost  one-third." 

— Time,  August  20,  1945. 
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The  hydroponics  project  on  Ascension  Island,  a  barren  rock  midway  between  South  America  and  Africa,  covers  an 
area  about  the  size  of  a  large  city  block  and  furnishes  fresh  vegetables  for  the  permanent  garrison  and  transient 
personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces. 


IN  the  fall  of  1944,  several  eight-man 
teams  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  some 
of  the  island  bases  to  set  up  soilless 
gardening  stations  so  that  Army  per- 
sonnel In  those  isolated  outposts  might 
be  provided  with  fresh  vegetables. 
One  of  these  bases  Is  on  Ascension 
Island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  midway 
between  South  America  and  Africa. 

There  is  no  soil  on  Ascension  Island 
— at  least  not  on  the  part  of  It  which 
is  occupied  by  the  United  States 
Army.  And  so,  using  cinders  from  an 
extinct  volcano  In  lieu  of  the  conven- 
tional sand  and  gravel,  the  experimen- 
ters set  up  asphalt-lined  tanks  for 
hydroponic  beds. 

Early  this  spring,  Si's,  who  for  more 
than  26  months  had  tasted  no  green 
vegetables,  feasted  on  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, green  peppers,  radishes  and 
lettuce  grown  In  the  project. 

Several  Interesting  problems  had  to 
be  solved  before  the  experiment  could 


be  successful.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
fresh  water  supply  on  Ascension  Island, 
so  the  Corps  of  Engineers  set  up  an 
oil-fueled  distilling  plant  to  produce 
more  than  30,000  gallons  of  water 
daily  from  the  unusable  brine  of  the 
ocean.  Another  problem  was  solved 
when  a  hive  of  bees  was  flown  from 
Brazil  to  pollinate  the  cucumbers  and 
green  peppers. 

Tobacco-cloth  shades  protect  the 
plants  from  the  noonday  sun,  and 
fences  have  been  built  to  keep  the 
drying  sweep  of  the  wind  from  the 
gardens  which  cover  an  area  about  the 
size  of  a  large  city  block. 

The  experimenters  have  found  that 
plants  grow  about  10%  faster  In  the 
mild,  subequatorlal  climate  than  they 
do  In  the  temp&rate  zone,  and  they 
are  confident  that  some  kind  of  green 
vegetable  can  be  harvested  on  each 
day  of  the  year  In  the  almost  unchang- 
ing climate  of  the  island. 


Again  war  has  forced  the  utilization 
of  a  process  developed  by  American 
scientists  but  not  used  extensively  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  North 
America  because  it  would  upset  the 
regular  channels   of  trade. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  experi- 
mentation has  been  carried  on  In  the 
field  of  hydroponics  and  many  inter- 
esting articles  have  been  written  on 
the  subject.  However,  publicity  is  spor- 
adic, usually  confined  in  the  public 
press  to  the  Sunday  supplement  sec- 
tion. 

For  the  interest  of  readers  of  The 
TEChlNOCRAT,  we  are  reprinting  on 
the  following  pages  an  article  which 
was  featured  more  than  four  years  ago 
In  one  of  Technocracy's  field  publica- 
tions, THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNO- 
CRAT. Permission  for  reprint  was 
granted  to  The  TECHNOCRAT  by 
the  author. 
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Hydroponics— why  Not? 


It  Has  Proved  Sii^ccessfuS  in  Growing  Food  for  tlie  Army — 
It  Could  Be  Used  for  tlie  Welfare  of  All  North  Americans 


IN  ANY  living  plant  two  processes 
occur;  one,  the  manufacture  of 
food;  the  other,  the  utilization  of 
this  food;  both  are  largely  regulated 
by  environmental   conditions. 

Some  of  the  important  requirements 
for  plants  are:  first,  free  access  of  the 
roots  to  water  and  necessary  minerals; 
second,  an  adequate  supply  of  carbon 
dioxide  for  photosynthesis;  third,  suf- 
ficient light  of  the  correct  quality;  and 
fourth,  proper  temperature.  Photo- 
synthesis (action  of  light  on  chloro- 
phyll, the  green  coloring  matter  of  the 
leaves)  means  putting  together  in  the 
presence  of  light.  Through  the  process 
of  photosynthesis,  chlorophyll  com- 
bines carbon,  from  carbon  dioxide,  a 
gas  which  makes  up  a  small  part  of  the 
air,  with  water  and  chemicals  obtained 
through  the  roots. 

All  organisms,  both  plant  and  ani- 
mal, require  energy  to  maintain  life. 
This  energy  is  used  to  carry  on  pro- 
cesses which  may  be  described  as 
work.  Some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  processes  which  plants  must  per- 
form are  the  penetration  of  the  roots 
through  the  soil,  elevation  of  stems  in 


the  air,  movement  and  other  activities 
of  the  protoplasm,  and  the  evapora- 
tion of  water.  These  energy  require- 
ments are  met  in  the  plant  by  a  pro- 
cess called  respiration,  whereby  the 
food  already  manufactured  by  photo- 
synthesis is  burned  in  the  plant  cells 
with  resulting  release  of  energy.  If 
there  is  sufficient  food  left  after  the 
energy  requirements  have  been  met, 
immature  plants  grow  and  enlarge. 
For  growth  to  take  place,  new  cells 
must  be  formed.  These  new  cells  are 
formed  from  the  carbohydrates,  fats 
and  proteins  produced  in  the  leaves, 
plus  certain  mineral  elements  absorbed 
by  the  roots  from  the  medium  in  which 
they  grow.  Thus,  growth  is  dependent 
upon  the  manufacture  of  food  by  the 
plants.  If  there  is  still  an  abundance 
of  food  left  after  energy  and  food 
requirements  have  been  met,  many 
plants  store  food. 

It  has  been  proved  that  a  tomato 
plant  will  not  produce  much  food 
material  when  the  light  intensity  falls 
below  200  foot  candles,  and  does  not 
reach  a  high  rate  of  production  with 
much    less    than     1000    foot    candles. 


Contrast  this  with  proper  home  illumi- 
nation, where  20  foot  candles  is  con- 
sidered perfect  light  for  reading. 
While  a  plant  is  exposed  to  dayli^ght 
or  sunlight,  it  manufactures  sugars 
and  carbohydrates  and  deposits  them 
in  various  parts  of  the  plant  as  stored 
energy. 

It  has  been  established  that  plants 
respond  with  more  rapid  growth  if  the 
root  system  is  10°  to  15°  warmer  than 
the  top — except,  of  course,  in  unusu- 
ally warm  or  cold  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. (Plants  grown  out-of-doors  in  the 
ground  show  more  growth  at  night  be- 
cause the  ground  remains  warm  at 
night.  This  holds  true  in  any  medium.) 
Different  plants  require  different  tem- 
peratures varying  from  50°  to  85°, 
which  explains  one  of  the  reasons  why 
assorted  varieties  will  not  progress  and 
respond  to  the  same  treatment  in  the 
same  tank  with  equal  results. 

Plants  must  grow  at  temperatures  at 
which  the  manufacture  of  food  ex- 
ceeds the  utilization.  Full  sunlight  and 
temperature  up  to  80°  or  90°  F.  are 
favorable  (for  many  plants)  for  the 
production    of    food    materials    at    a 


Left:     Asphalt-lined    hydroponics    beds   on   Ascension    Island.   There    are    25   of  them, 
furnishing   a   total   crop-raising    surface   of  30,000  square   feet. 

Below:    Picking  cucumbers  for  a  tasty  salad — a  treat  for  many  Gl's  who  had  tasted 
no  fresh  vegetables  for  more  than  26  months. 


rate  permitting  accumulation  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  In  low  light  and 
high  temperatures,  plants  burn  up  in 
the  process  of  respiration  all  food  pro- 
duced and  growth  ceases. 

During  the  '30's,  we  found  the  study 
of  and  experimentation  with  hydro- 
ponics effective  as  a  means  to  con- 
structively use  our  'enforced'  leisure 
time.  We  fitted  up  a  small  greenhouse 
in  the  backyard  to  serve  as  a  small 
experimental  laboratory.  We  chose  to 
try  the  sand  and  gravel  culture  method 
using  a  subirrigation  system  with  which 
to  feed  the  nutrient  solution  to  the 
plants.  We  installed  a  system  some- 
what similar  (but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale)  to  that  used  by  some  of  the 
leading  universities. 

The  tanks  were  built  one  foot  wide 
'oy  eight  inches  deep  (length  is  op- 
tional according  to  space  available); 
each  tank  was  fitted  with  a  shut-off 
valve  (for  individual  control)  and  a  half 
inch  black  iron  pipe  was  run  back  to 
the  storage  drum  for  the  nutrient  solu- 
tion. The  centrifugal  pump  was  made 
up  from  an  automobile  circulating 
pump  connected  to  a  I /6th  horse- 
power motor;  a  shut-off  valve  was  In- 
stalled just  above  the  pump  where 
there  Is  a  pipe  connecting  the  tanks 
to  the  city  water  supply,  permitting 
the  rinsing  and  washing  out  of  accu- 
mulated salts  periodically  without  the 
necessity  of  having  them  pass  through 
the  storage  drum.  The  pipes  from  the 
tanks  were  run  with  a  slight  degree  of 
fall  toward  the  pump,  thus  permitting 
the   nutrient   solution   to   automatically 


drain  from  the  tanks  back  to  the  stor- 
age drum  after  each  irrigation  or 
pumping. 

We  prepared  the  tanks  for  planting 
as  follows:  On  the  bottom,  two  Inches 
of  crushed  rock,  which  was  leveled  off 
with  pea-gravel,  then  four  Inches  of 
coarsest  concrete  gravel,  finished  with 
one  Inch  of  pea-gravel.  The  crushed 
rock  in  the  bottom  creates  drainage 
and  aeriatlon  and  also  prevents  the 
gravel  from  draining  into  the  pipes; 
the  top  layer  of  pea-gravel  keeps  the 
surface  dry,  thus  preventing  the  damp- 
ing-off  of  the  plants  and  the  formation 
of  algae. 

The  nutrient  solution  was  pumped 
into  the  tanks  until  It  was  about  one 
inch  from  the  top  of  the  surface  (pea- 
gravel  surface)  one  to  four  times  a  day 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
the  atmospheric  conditions.  When  the 
motor  Is  stopped,  the  solution  auto- 
matically drains  back  through  the 
pump  into  the  storage  drum  and  thus 
is  used  over  and  over  again.  The 
system  can  further  be  made  entirely 
automatic  with  the  Installation  of  a 
time  clock  in  the  motor  circuit,  thereby 
eliminating  the  need  of  an  attendant 
except  for  renewing  the  solution. 

During  the  period  from  January  to 
August,  1939,  we  raised  vegetables 
from  seed  to  maturity — lettuce,  swiss- 
chard,  carrots,  parsley,  peas,  beans, 
corn  and  tomatoes,  as  well  as  a  few 
varieties  of  flowers.  Some  of  the  seeds 
were  started  in  'flats,'  fed  with  nutrient 
solution  and  then  transplanted  to  the 
tanks,     hlowever,    most    of    the    seeds 


werS  started  directly  In  the  tanks  and 
irrigated  with  the  full  strength  solution^ 
from  the  start  with  no  III  effects  to- 
either  the  seeds  or  the  plants.  It  is^ 
recommended  when  starting  seeds  di- 
rectly In  the  tanks  that  the  strength'  of 
the  nutrient  solution  should  be  reduced; 
to  one-fourth  of  the  full  strength. 

Tank  culture  eliminates  all  soil  borne^ 
diseases  but  some  annoyance  was  en- 
countered from  foliage  pests  such  as 
aphids  and  red  spiders.  The  damage 
they  would  have  done  was  minimized 
by  using  a  non-poisonous  spray  ma- 
terial; the  spray  being  kept  from  get- 
ting into  the  solution  and  storage  drum 
by  simply  shutting  the  valve  above  the 
pump  and  filling  the  tanks  full  of  clear 
water  from  the  city  water  supply,  thus 
any  spillage  of  the  spray  was  readily 
washed  out  with  a  few  repeated  flush- 
ings of  the  clear  water  before  again 
opening  the  valve  to  admit  the  nutri- 
ent solution  for  regular  irrigation. 

By  way  of  comparison  we  also  tried 
a  few  plants  In  straight  water  culture 
with  fair  success;  however,  we  prefer 
the  sand  and  gravel  culture  since  the 
draining  process  creates  a  suction  re- 
sulting in  automatic  aeriatlon.  The 
plants  In  the  sand  culture  also  have  a 
more  natural  support,  permitting  the 
roots  to  spread  naturally. 

We  'have  followed  the  method  of 
renewing  the  nutrient  solution  about 
every  four  weeks,  at  which  time  we 
thoroughly  wash  the  tanks  with  clear 
water,  by  flushing  with  the  by-pass 
valve    shut-off,    to    dissolve    and    wash 


Right:    Lettuce  and  cucumbers  picked  from  the  project.  Note  uniformity  in  size  and 

shape  of  cucumbers. 

Below:  Tobacco-cloth  covering  is  used  to  protect  the  tender,  young   plants. 

— U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  photos. 
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away  the  accumulated  salts  as  well  as 
the  root  excretions. 

The  following  fornnulas  may  prove 
helpful  to  experimenters  in  preparing 
tanks: 

Nutrient  Solution  (New  Jersey — 1937) 

Mono-potassium  phosphate, 

KH,P04   5.9  grams 

Calcium  nitrate, 

Ca(N03)2    4H2O    20.1  grams 

Magnesium   sulphate, 

MgSOi    10.7  grams 

Ammonium  sulphate, 

(NHJa  2SO4    1.8  grams 

Make  up  with  water  to  five  gallons. 

Solution  for  minor  elements: 

Solution  'A' 

Boric  acid,   H3BO3    3.2  grams 

Manganese  sulphate, 

MnSO,  7H2O   3.2  grams 

Zinc  sulphate,  ZnSOt  H2O.    3.2  grams 

Copper  sulphate, 

CuSO^  SHgO    3.2  grams 

Make    up    with    water    to    one-half 

gallon. 

Solution  'B' 

Ferric   tartate   (crystals).  .  .  .  1 2.0  grams 

Dissolve  in  one-half  gallon  of  water. 

Instructions: 

Add  10  cc.  of  Solution  'A'  and  100 
cc.  of  Solution  'B'  to  each  five  gallons 
of  the  nutrient  solution.  CP,  technical 
or  fertilizer  grades  of  chemicals  may 
be  used. 

Alternate  Formulae. 

Nutrient  Solution  (Purdue — 1937) 
'A' — for  poor  light. 
Potassium  sulphate,  KjSG^     5.6  grams 
Magnesium  sulphate, 

MgSO^     7.3  grams 

Double     superphosphate,      (food 

grade,  55  percent;  must  have 

less    than    I     percent    flourine) 

Ca(H2PO,)2      8.6  grams 

Potassium   nitrate  KNO3.  ..  12.0  grams 
Ammonium  sulphate, 

(NH,),  2SO4    4.0  grams 

Make  up  to  five  gallons. 


Top:  Portion  of  Mr.  Moller's  yard, 
showing  section  of  greenhouse  where 
experiments   are    made. 

Center:  Interior  of  greenhouse  showing 
a  variety  of  young  plants,  lettuce,  car- 
rots, beans,  peas,  swisschard,  parsley, 
corn  and  tomatoes.  Potted  plants,  at 
right,  were  treated  with  nutrient  solu- 
tion. 

Left:  Three  tomato  plants  which  yielded 
150  tomatoes,  some  of  which  weighed 
more  than  %  lb.  Vines  which  grew  to 
10-foot  length  were  trained  along  the 
ceiling. 


'B' — ^for  average  light.  acquire  it;  then,  with  some  knowledge 

Magnesium   sulphate,  of  the  physical  and  chemical  needs  of 

lv1gS04 4.9  grams  the   plant,   so   as  to   adjust  the  supply 

Double  superphosphate,  of  plant  foods  to  the  environment  to 

Ca(H2P04)2      5.7  grams  insure   proper  balance,   good  vigorous 

(same  grade  as  in  solution  A)  plants  may  be  grown. 

Potassium  nitrate,  KNO3   ..1 6.0  grams  \^    hydroponics,    the    plant   depends 

Ammonium  sulphate,  on  the  skill  and  technique  of  control  to 

(NHJ2  2SO4    4.9  grams  secure  that  necessary  balance.    If  the 

Make  up  to  five  gallons.  climate  and  control  of  environment  is 

'Q' ^for  strong  light.  right,  the  chemical  formula  Which  most 

Magnesium  sulphate,  nearly  corresponds  to  the  plant's  com- 

IvIqSO      2.4  grams  position    is   the    most   efficient   one   to 

Double  superphosphate,  use.   Chemical   salts  dissolve   In   water 

Ca  (HaPOJa    2.8  grams  and  break  up  into  ions,   carrying  both 

(same  grade  as  in  Solution  'A')  negative    and    positive    charges.    If    a 

Potassium  nitrate,  KNO3   ..1 6.0  grams  plant  takes   up   more   of  the   negative 

Ammonium   sulphate.  Ions  than  of  the  positive,  the  solution 

(NH4)2  2SO4    1 0.4  grams  becomes    alkaline  —  It    Is    positively 

Make  up  to  five  gallons.  charged;    If    more    positive    Ions    are 

Use  the  minor  elements  described  In  taken    up,    leaving    the   solution    nega- 

the   New  Jersey  formula.  tively  charged,   It  becomes  acid.    Ele- 

For  the  best  results,  careful  control  ments    of    opposite    signs    should    be 

of  the  acidity  (pH)  of  the  nutrient  so-  paired  together  so  that  the  absorption 

lution   should   be   maintained.    Certain  of  one  will  not  leave  an  excess  of  the 

plants,  such  as  azaleas,  gardenias,  etc.,  other.    The   positive   elements   used   in 

require   solutions   testing   four   to   five  larger  quantity  are  potassium,  calciunn 

pH,  while  a  number  of  others  require  and  magnesium.  Corresponding   nega- 

solutions  testing  seven  phi   or  higher;  five  elements  are  nitrogen,  phosphor- 

thus  no  one  solution   iS  most  suitable  ous  and  sulphur. 

for  all  plants.  (7  pH   indicates  a  neu-  Since  plant  growth  depends  also  on 

tral    solution;     ph^     numbers     diminish  proper   light,    heat   and    humidity,   any 

below  7  as  the  solution  becomes  more  radical  change  for  a  considerable  time 

acid  and  increase  as  the  solution  be-  of  either  necessitates  some  change  in 

comes    alkaline.)     Acidity    tests    were  the  formula  for  good  growth, 

made  with  strips  of  NItrozene  paper;  Proper  aeriation  of  the  solution  must 

the  paper  being  Immersed  m  the  solu-  be  borne  In  mind  when  experimenting 

tion  and  the  pH  determined  by  com-  ^-^^  ^^^e,  ^^^l^^^e.   An  air  space  must 

^^[l°.l   of  the  resultant  color  change  be    maintained    between    the    solution 

with  the  pH  color  chart  furnished  with,  ^^^  ^^^   bottom   of  the   rack  or  tray 

the   paper.    For  pH   control   we   used  supporting  the  plants  when  the  straight 

sulphuric   acid   when   the  test  showed  ^J^^  ^^^^^^^  ^-^^^^^  -^  ^^^^_    ^^  ^^^ 

too    alkaline    and    sodium     hydroxide  ^u„4.   ..^^+.    „..L.,   u,.,^,.    +u^   r^i.,+-^r, 

I         ,            .  .                              '  plant    roots    grow    lower,    the    solution 

when  too  acid.  '      ^l           j.          l               j.   l      1            j 

r ,          III,  in   the    pot   or   box   must   be    lowered 

otock  so  utions  to  be  added  to  nu-  l   1.  j.               -i     j.  i       ±           l   ir 

wv-    o    u  .^.3  >^  kjc  avjvjc^.j   iw    m  somewhat  to  permit  at  least  one-half 

trient    solution    as    required    tor    pH  •  ^1      r     -^  ^„r^^  =>„j  r^^...  ,.,;+u  i=r^« 

,     I                             "                      "  inch  ot  air  space  and  more  with  large 

""    ■  plants.    The  roots  above  the   solution 

Alkaline  Solution  adapt  themselves  to  absorb  air.    If  the 

Sodium   hydroxide    2  ounces  pot  is  kept  full  with  no  air  space,  the 

Dissolve  in  one  gallon  of  water.  plant  will  drown. 

Acid  Solution  It    is   advisable   to   start  the    plants 

Sulphuric  acid    I  ounce  from    seeds    directly    In    the    tank    to 

Dissolve  in  one  gallon  of  water.  avoid  the  possible  transfer  of  nema- 
A  point  to  consider  which  some  fode  and  other  sollborne  diseases  from 
people  may  scoff  at,  but  true  never-  soil-plants  to  the  tank, 
theless,  is  that  it  requires  more  than  A  very  Important  point  for  the  ex- 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  grow  perlmenter  to  learn  is  to  recognize  the 
plants  successfully.  There  is  an  art,  symptoms  caused  by  deficiency  or  ex- 
some  call  It  the  'plant  touch,'  a  cess  of  any  of  the  chemicals  used  in 
genuine  affection  for  growing  things,  the  formulas.  A  good  way  to  learn  is 
that  often  means  the  difference  be-  to  set  up  a  series  of  pot-cultures  with 
tween  success  or  failure.  Some  people  all  the  elements  present  but  one  In 
have  this  touch   naturally,    others   can  each    pot.     By   observing    growth   and 
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Tomatoes    ready    for    harvesting    affcr 
3'/2  months  in  outdoor  tank. 


color,  one  can  soon  become  adept  in 
Identifying  the  deficiency  and  at  ap- 
plying the  remedy  before  too  much 
damage  has  been  done.  (For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  interested  In  ex- 
perimentation, there  appears  on  the 
following  page  a  table  prepared  by 
the  author  covering  deficiency  symp- 
toms.) 

This  new  development  of  plant  tech- 
nology, the  fluid-feeding  process  of 
raising  plants  without  soil  (hydroponics) 
will  In  the  not  too  distant  future  make 
it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  place 
agriculture  on  a  production  basis  free 
from  the  variables  of  weather,  insects 
and  plant  diseases.  The  increased 
agricultural  productivity  resultant  from 
the  commercial  development  of  hydro- 
ponics, like  the  prefabricatlon  of  hous- 
ing, however,  must  await  the  adoption 
of  a  non-price  method  of  distributing 
the  abundance  of  this  Continent 
Under  our  present  method  of  social  op- 
eration, yields  of  2500  to  3000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  of  tank  surface, 
Indicated  by  the  present  hydroponics 
experiments,  would  be  just  another 
calamity  for  the  AAA  and  other  crop- 
controlling  agencies. 

— Mads  S.  Moller. 


DEFICIENCY  SYMPTOMS 
IN  PLANTS 

(SEE   'HYDROPONICS— WHY   NOT?') 

The  following  table  will  be  helpful  in 
analyzing  deficiency  symptoms,  but 
first  make  sure  that  parasites  are  ab- 
sent. This  table  is  compiled  from 
report  of  tobacco  plants  grown  in 
solution  cultures. 

Chemical  deficiency  results  In  de- 
creased growth,  and  more  or  less  lo- 
calized defects: 

I.  Defect   general   on  whole   plant,   or 
localized  on  older  or  lower  leaves. 

a.  General  on  whole  plant;  also  yel- 
lowing and  drying,  or  'firing'  of 
lower   leaves. 

1.  Nitrogen — Plant  light  green. 
Lower  leaves  yellow  and  dry  to 
a  light-brown  color.  Stalk  slen- 
der and  short.  Roots  long  with 
few  lateral  branches,  white  In 
color. 

2.  Phosphorus — Plants  dark  green. 
Lower  leaves  may  be  yellow 
and  dry  to  a  greenish-brown  to 
black  color.  Stalk  slender  and 
short.  Roots  long  with  few  la- 
teral branches  and  slimy  ap- 
pearance. 

b.  Defect  local,  occurring  as  mott- 
ling or  chlorosis*  with  or  without 
necrotic**  spotting  of  lower 
leaves.  Little  or  no  drying  of 
lower  leaves. 

1 .  Potassium — Lower  leaves  mott- 
led with  necrotic  spots  at  tips 
and  margins;  with  tips  and  mar- 
gins tucked  or  cupped  under. 
Stalk  slender;  necrotic  areas  in 
extreme  cases.  Roots  long  with 
few  lateral  branches,  and  of 
slimy  appearance. 

2.  Magnesium — Lower  leaves  chlo- 
rotlc,  and  typically  show  no 
spots.  Tips  and  margins  turned 
or  cupped  upward.  Stalk  slen- 
der, necrotic  areas  In  extreme 
cases.  Roots  long  with  few  la- 
teral branches  and  slimy  in  ap- 
pearance. 

II.  Defect   localized    on    newer   or   bud 
leaves. 

a.  Terminal  bud  remains  alive.  Chlo- 
rosis of  newer  bud  leaves  with  or 
without  necrotic  spots.  Veins 
light  or  dark  green. 


1.  Iron — Young  leaves  chlorotic 
typically  show  no  spots.  Veins 
typically  green,  that  is,  princi- 
pal ones.  Stalks  slender  and 
short.  Roots  short  with  abund- 
ant short  laterals  brown  in 
color. 

2.  Manganese — Young  leaves  ch- 
lorotic with  necrotic  spots  scat- 
tered over  leaf.  Smallest  veins 
tend  to  remain  green  produc- 
ing checkered  effect  on  leaf. 
Stalk  slender;  roots  not  so 
abundant  and  brownish  in  color. 

3.  Sulphur — Young  leaves  light 
green,  no  necrotic  spots.  Veins 
lighter  green  than  inter-vein 
tissue.  Stalk  short  and  slender; 
roots  white,  abundant  and 
much  branched. 

Terminal   bud   dies,    preceded    by 

peculiar  distortions  at  tip  or  base 

of  young   leaves  making  up  bud. 

I.    Calcium — Young  leaves  making 

up      terminal       bud       typically 


hooked,  then  die  back  ^t  tips 
and  margins  so  that  later 
growth  of  such  leaves  shows  a 
cut-out  appearance  at  tips  and 
margins.  Stalk  finally  dies  back 
at  terminal  bud.  Roots  short, 
much  branched,  dark  brown  in 
color  with  more  or  less  decom- 
position. 

2.  Boron — Young  leaves  making 
up  terminal  bud  first  light 
green  at  base,  then  more  or 
less  break  down  takes  place  at 
base  of  young  leaf,  and  if  later 
growth  follows,  leaf  shows 
twisted  growth.  Stalk  finally 
dies  back  at  terminal  bud. 
Roots  show  short  laterals,  brown 
color  with  some  decomposition. 


'Chlorosis — A  diseased  condition  in  plants  re- 
sulting from  the.  absence  of  certain  essential  nu- 
trient salts,  properly  of  iron,  but  also  of  potash, 
phosphorus,  etc.;  hence,  loosely  any  form  of  be- 
conning  bleached  or  whitened.  It  causes  a  loss  of 
green    color,    the   chloroplasts    not   acting. 

**Necrosis — A  disease  of  plant  tissue,  chiefly  of 
parenchynna  (the  essential  tissues  as  distinguished 
from  the  frannework)  causing  the  substance  to 
turn    black    and    decay. 


ALL  BUT  THE  CACKLE 


JUST  as  pork  packers  save  all  the  hog 
but  the  squeal,  leaders  in  the  poul- 
try industry  believe  that  several  by- 
products of  poultry  dressing  plants  can 
be  used  better  than  they  are  used 
now.  These  products  include,  among 
many  others,  feathers,  combs,  shanks 
and  feet. 

H.  L.  Shrader  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  summarized  some  of  the  prospec- 
tive uses  of  poultry  byproducts  and 
the  progress  of  research  in  developing 
fuller  utilization. 

Of  approximately  100  million  pounds 
of  feathers  picked  from  chickens  in  a 
year,  not  more  than  a  fourth  are  now 
used  by  feather  processing  plants. 
Most  of  the  feathers  are  thrown  away 
or  are  used  for  fertilizer.  Yet  feathers 
are  fiber,  similar  chemically  to  the 
wool  of  sheep  or  the  bristles  of  hogs. 
Laboratory  research  has  produced 
feather  thread  that  can  be  woven  into 
cloth  or  twisted  into  yarn.  Another 
possible  use  is  for  sewing  up  incisions 
after  surgical  operations.  Like  catgut, 
feather  thread  is  absorbed  eventually. 

Finely  ground  feathers,  mixed  with 
binding  material,  have  been  molded 
into  light  weight  and  colorful  trays 
and    dishes.     Still    another    use    is    for 


making  wallboard  of  high  insulating 
value.  Feather  fiber  that  has  been 
ground  loose  from  the  quills,  when 
mixed  with  byproducts  of  rubber,  yield 
a  product  somewhat  like  imitation 
leather. 

On  the  basis  of  French  experience, 
pickled  cock's  comb  has  food  uses. 
The  shanks  and  feet  are  reported  to 
make  an  excellent  gelatin,  though  sci- 
entific study  of  these  products  has  not 
yet  gone  far. 

The  small  oil  sack  on  the  back  of  a 
chicken  just  in  front  of  the  tail  pro- 
vides an  oil  secretion  that  the  bird 
spreads  on  its  feathers  to  keep  them 
shiny  and  to  help  shed  rain.  This  oil 
may  have  some  commercial  use.  The 
visceral  fat  of  chickens  has  proved 
valuable  In  soap  making;  and  other 
residues  of  eviscerating  plants  yield 
high  grade  tankage. 

Improved  methods  of  handling  poul- 
try manure.  Involving  dehydration, 
cause  it  to  retain  its  high  fertilizer 
value  while  at  the  same  time  deodor- 
izing it. 

This  survey,  says  Shrader,  foresha- 
dows just  a  few  of  the  poultry  by- 
products that  appear  to  offer  good 
commercial   possibilities. 

— U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
release,  August   12,    1945. 
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NEWS     ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE  Compiled  by  Roy  Gilbert. 

QUOTED     FROM     THE    NATION'S     PRESS  Research  Department.  The  technocrat 


"America  will  head  toward  fascism  unless  full  employment  is 
guaranteed  after  the  war,  declared  Tucker  P.  Smith,  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFL) ,  in  an  address  before  the 
Mills  College  Institute  of  International  Relations  in  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

"Smith  advocated  a  mixed  economy  of  'partly  free  enterprise'  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  next  depression.   He  saw  little  hope  for  the 
continuation  of  pure  capitalism  which,  he  said,  has  never  failed  to 
provide  a  depression  at  regular  intervals. 

"'If  you  want  to  put  public  welfare  ahead  of  vested  interests, 
full  employment  can  be  accomplished,'  he  said.   'The  technicians  can 
handle  the  details.   Full  employment  is  essential  to  maintain  a  free 
society  in  America.'" 

— Federation  News,  July  14,  1945. 


"Sen.  Robert  F.  Wagner  (D.,N.Y.)  opened  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  Full  Employment  Bill  with  a  blunt  warning  that  'Either  we  must 
conquer  unemployment,  or  unemployment  will  destroy  our  freedom.' 

"There  will  be  no  such  thing  in  the  postwar  world  as  the  possi- 
bility of  continuing  freedom  plus  continuing  mass  unemployment,'  he 
said. 

"Wagner  told  the  Committee  that  full  employment  would  mean: 

"Providing  at  least  13,000,000  more  jobs  than  in  the  banner 
year  1929. 

"'Absorption  of  an  'almost  unbelievable  increase  in  our  productive 
capacity.' 

"An  average  postwar  annual  income  for  the  Nation  almost  twice  as 
high  as  in  the  so-called  prosperity  year  of  1929 — or  50  per  cent 
higher  than  before  the  war. 

"Doing  all  of  these  things  in  the  face  of  the  release  of  20,000,000 
able-bodied  adults  from  the  armed  forces  and  war  production,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  drop  in  demand  for  war  goods  and  services  of  almost 
$100,000,000,000  a  year. 

"'Even  to  contemplate  failure  in  this  task  is  unthinkable,' 
Wagner  said.   'Twenty  million,  or  even  15,000,000  or  10,000,000  unem- 
ployed in  postwar  America  would  spell  disaster.'" 

— PM,  July  31,  1945. 


"Proctor  and  Gamble,  soap  manufacturers  here  [Cincinnati],  today 
again  confirmed  purchase  of  90,000  pounds  of  rancid  butter  for  soap 
making  purposes. 

"The  company  announced  two  weeks  ago  that  it  had  purchased  the 
butter  and  said  it  was  converted  into  135,000  pounds  of  soap. 
Officials  refused  to  identify  the  seller." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  August  2,  1945. 
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"There  are  people  who  want  American  workers  to  be  jobless,  and 
industrialists  who  think  it  is  'cheaper'  to  give  charity  than  jobs. 
Sen.  James  E.  Murray  (D.,  Mont.)  warned  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

"'We  have  in  this  country,  a  small  but  vocal  minority  who  are 
against  the  Full  Employment  Bill  because  they  are  against  full  employ- 
ment.  For  example,  one  businessman,  who  objects  to  the  bill,  has 
written  us  that  'private  capitalism  needs  a  floating  pool  of  un- 
employed. ' 

"'The  New  York  State  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  a  report 
which  maintains  that  depressions  are  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom. 

"'To  some  big  corporations,  I  have  found  periods  of  widespread 
unemployment  are  actually  welcome,  because  they  provide  opportunities 
to  squeeze  out  or  buy  out  smaller  competitors.'" 

— PM,  July  31,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"American  business  generally,  is  prepared  to  resume  operations 
on  a  minimum  basis  of  1939  levels  within  a  maximum  interval  of  90  days 
after  V-J  Day,  the  returns  from  a  telegraphic  survey  conducted  by 
Bache  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  correspondents  of  the  Los  Angeles  firm  of 
Bogardus,  Frost  &  Banning,  revealed  yesterday. 

"The  majority  of  leading  executives,  representing  a  cross  section 
of  American  industry,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  volume  upon 
reconversion  would  be  substantially  in  excess  of  the  1939  level,  in 
which  year  the  national  income  was  $70,000,000,000  as  compared  with  an 
estimated  $160,000,000,000  in  1945." 

— Carl  Kelty,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  August  7,  1945. 

•  •   • 

"In  spite  of  500,000  fewer  farms  than  in  1940,  and  a  drop  of 
20%  in  the  number  of  agricultural  v/orkers  during  the  past  five  years, 
prospects  for  all  field  crops  except  corn,  as  reported  by  the  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  indicate  yields  close  to  or  above  the  great  records 
made  in  1942  and  1944. 

"Mechanization  of  field  operations  is  the  outstanding  reason  for 
1945 's  record  showing.  Hired  hands  may  be  scarce,  but  a  teen-age 
boy  or  girl  can  handle  a  modern  tractor  and  the  tools  that  go  with  it 
so  readily  that  the  lack  of  manpower  worries  the  farmers  less  than 
their  inability  to  get  new  equipment  and  spare  parts  for  what  they 
already  have. 

"Actually  mechanization  on  any  scale  worthy  of  the  name  is  limited 
to  a  relatively  few  farms,  and  these  are  the  farms  that  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  wartime  production  effort.   Of  the  6,000,000  farms  which 
existed  in  1940,  half  of  them  had  no  power  at  all — not  even  a  horse. 
It  was  in  this  group  of  marginal  farms  that  the  wartime  loss  of 
500,000  farms  was  sustained, 

"Of  the  top  3,000,000  farms  somewhat  less  than  1,400,000  pro- 
duced at  least  70%  (more  likely  above  75%)  of  the  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  that  was  sold  from  the  land  last  year.   This  25%  of  all  farms 
in  the  country  thus  got  around  $17,000,000,000  of  income,  or  an  average 
of  $12,000  a  year.   All  of  this  group  grossed  $6,000  or  more  in  1944." 

— Business  Week,  July  21,  1945. 

•  •  • 

"The  ghost  of  unfinished  business  hangs  over  the  United  States 
as  American  military  forces  drive  Japan  ever  closer  toward  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

"This  unfinished  business  is  congressional  and  government  failure 
to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  sudden  end  of  the  Pacific  war — an  event 
that  might  be  an  economic  catastrophe  for  the  American  people." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  July  26,  1945. 
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"After  the  last  war,  there  were  charges  that  within  a  year  after 
the  Armistice,  the  United  States  forgot  its  veterans.   This  time  we 
began  letting  the  boys  down  even  before  the  war  ends. 

"Thousands  of  returned  veterans — the  number  may  soon  grow  to 
millions — are  bitter  over  the  treatment  they  are  receiving.   They 
had  been  led  to  expect  high-salaried  jobs,  money  with  which  to  buy 
homes,  ample  loans  with  which  to  finance  new  business,  and  regular, 
prompt  pay  checks  from  the  Government  to  tide  them  over  while  waiting 
for  a  job. 

"They  had  been  told  that  college  and  technical  schools  would  be 
open  to  them,  with  all  expenses  paid.   That  was  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights— 
a  grossly  oversold  piece  of  legislation.   To  the  veterans  it  is  now 
becoming  the  GI  Bill  of  Gripes." 

— James  Foster  McCloud,  in  The  Progressive,  July  16,  1945. 

'•  •  • 

"Students  of  government  financing  report  that  they  have  never 
seen  war  loan  'ground  rules'  as  much  abused  as  they  were  during  the 
seventh  loan.   Some  experts  estimate  that  as  much  as  40%  of  its  record- 
breaking  score  was  provided  by  'hot  money'  (funds  that  will  remain  in 
the  bonds  purchased  only  temporarily) ,  or  the  very  type  of  subscrip- 
tions the  Treasury  has  been  trying  so  hard  to  avoid  in  its  financing 
operations. 

"...However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of  the  huge  block 
of  war  bonds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  little  fellow  will  be  retained. 
Before  the  drive  started,  E  bonds  were  being  redeemed  at  a  rate  equal 
to  45%  of  their  sales.   If  this  trend  should  continue  or  increase, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Treasury,  despite  its  fight  to  hold  down 
inflationary  factors,  might  soon  have  to  depend  on  the  banks  to 
furnish  a  larger  share  of  war  financing." 

— Business  Week,  July  28,  1945. 

•  •  « 

"The  authorization  of  1,244  miles  of  new  routes  to  the  airline 
networks  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  brings  the  total 
number  of  miles  of  routes  over  which  the  domestic  airlines  are 
scheduling  planes  to  64,181,  an  all-time  high." 

— Federation  News,  July  14,  1945. 

•  •  '• 

"Right  now  in  these  United  States  hookworm,  dysentery,  and 
typhoid  menace  5,000,000  of  our  rural  homes  which  need  improved  water 
supplies  and  sanitary  facilities  ;  thousands  of  victims  of  tuberculosis 
are  at  large,  infecting  their  families  and  communities  because  sana- 
toria lack  the  attendants  to  care  for  them;  juvenile  delinquency  is 
increasing  alarmingly  because  community  welfare  organizations  lack 
personnel. 

"But,  in  spite  of  this  critical  situation,  thousands  of  men  who 
are  fitted  and  eager  to  do  these  urgent  jobs  are  at  this  moment 
pulling  weeds,  sifting  gravel,  mending  park  benches,  etc.,  in  remote 
Government  projects  which  could  well  wait  until  after  the  war." 

— Dorothy  L.  Hutchinson,  in  The  Progressive,  July  16,  1945. 

'•   •   • 

"In  a  move  to  bring  further  mechanization  in  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  all  domestic  processors  of  beets — representing  nearly  100 
sugar  factories  in  eighteen  states  spread  over  the  area  from  Minnesota 
to  California,  and  including  Colorado — Tuesday  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  in  Denver  for  the  Beet  Sugar  Development  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  research  organization. 

"Through  work  of  the  Foundation,  the  beet  sugar  industry  hopes  to 
develop  and  perfect  labor-saving  methods  of  importance  to  sugar  pro- 
duction .and  to  reduce  its  field  labor  requirement  by  50  per  cent 
within  five  years." 

— Denver  Post,  July  18,  1945. 
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"Ten  thousand  pounds  of  rancid  butter  were  converted  into  soap 
at  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.  in  Berkeley  during  May,  M.  R. 
Dixon,  chief  chemist  for  the  plant,  announced  today. 

"During  a  senate  committee  hearing  in  Washington  yesterday  OPA 
officials  insisted  that  not  more  than  3,000  pounds  of  stored  butter 
had  turned  rancid. 

"No  admissions  to  the  effect  that  spoiled  butter,  formerly  edible, 
had  been  sold  to  rendering  works  or  soap  manufacturers  were  made  by 
the  OPA  during  the  meeting. 

"Dixon  said  that  10,000  pounds  of  butter  had  passed  through  the 
plant's  ovens  in  May  and  that  between  20,000  and  30,000  pounds  had 
been  processed  during  the  last  year. 

"He  said  that  the  company  had  been  making  soap  from  butter  since 
1916,  and  the  practice  had  increased  during  the  war." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  August  2,  1945. 


"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  completing  a  mail 
ballot  of  its  member  organizations  on  36  questions  of  public  policy, 
today  announced  its  opposition  to  Federal  health  legislation  by  a 
vote  of  2,653  to  32." 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  21,  1945. 


"The  American  public  is  complacently  accepting  today  a  Con- 
gressional shirking  of  responsibility  comparable  to  the  disgraceful 
League  of  Nations  episode  in  the  Senate  in  1919. 

"Congress  is  about  to  go  home  for  a  vacation  without  even  study- 
ing urgent  proposals  from  within  and  outside  the  Administration  for 
legislation  to  meet  the  economic  crisis  that  every  one  knows  is 
coming  when  the  Japanese  war  is  over. 

"That  crisis  may  be  the  greatest  the  country  has  ever  faced. 
Members  of  Congress  don't  know.   Apparently  they  don't  care.   It  may 
come  at  any  time.   But  Congress  is  going  home  for  two  long  months 
without  even  looking  at  the  legislation  many  of  the  experts  say  is 
essential. 

"As  a  result,  millions  of  American  workers  suddenly  may  be  thrown 
out  of  jobs  without  unemployment  protection.   Panic  may  spread  and  a 
chaotic  depression  may  sweep  the  country  before  anything  can  be  done 
to  stop  it. 

"...There  are  two  major  phases  of  the  problem — the  immediate 
reconversion  period  just  ahead,  and  the  long  range  program  that  will 
follow  the  peacetime  readjustment.   Congress  is  ignoring  legislation 
dealing  with  both  phases.   It  is  waiting  for  disaster  to  strike. 

"...No  one  knows  what  the  Nation  faces  during  the  reconversion 
period  and  thereafter.   We've  never  confronted  such  dangers  before. 
Our  Government  structure,  our  whole  economic  system  may  be  threatened, 
If  ever  there  was  a  situation  which  demanded  study  and  preparation 
this  is  it. 

"...This  time  the  danger  is  on  the  domestic  front.   The  Senate 
is  blandly  heading  home  for  two  months  of  vacation  without  even  the 
futile  effort  it  made  in  1919  to  do  its  job.   This  time  it  won't  even 
have  the  excuse  that  it  tried  but  failed." 

— PM,  July  30,  1945. 


"Crime  is  on  the  increase,  the  FBI  reported.   In  the  first  six 
months  of  1945  (compared  to  the  same  period  last  year)  murder  and 
homicide  had  risen  4.3%;  rape  9%;  robbery  10%;  aggravated  assault 
11.3%;  burglary  12.1%." 

— Time,  August  6,  1945. 
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Five  Minutes  to  Midnight 

Faced  With  the  Greatest  Economic  Crisis  in  History,  North  Americans 
Fail  to  Heed  Warnings  and  Continue   to   Revel   in    FaSse    Prosperity 


MOST  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
old  fairy  tale  of  Cinderella 
and  how  her  fairy  godmother, 
in  order  to  give  her  one  evening  of 
pleasure,  changed  a  pumpkin  into  a 
beautiful  golden  coach,  drawn  by  six 
white  horses  transformed  from  mice 
and  complete  with  coachmen  and  foot- 
men. Cinderella,  we  remember,  went 
to  the  king's  ball,  beautifully  gowned, 
and  she  had  the  time  of  her  young  life. 
There  was  only  one  catch  to  it — s'he 
had  to  leave  before  midnight  because 
promptly  at  that  time  all  would  be 
changed  back  to  its  original  state.  The 
beautiful  coach  would  be  only  a  pump- 
kin; the  horses  would  again  become 
mice;  and  Cinderella,  herself,  would 
return  to  her  chimney  corner.  But 
Cinderella  was  having  such  a  wonderful 
time  that  she  forgot  to  watch  the  clock 
and  it  was  five  minutes  to  midnight 
when  she  realized  it  was  too  late  to 
get  home  before  everything  would  be 
gone.  But  you  know  the  rest  of  the 
story.  The  next  day  Cinderella  had 
nothing  left  but  the  memory  of  a 
wonderful  time. 

THE  HOUR  APPROACHES 

The  story  of  Cinderella  makes  an 
Interesting  comparison  with  the  atti- 
tude of  most  North  Americans  in  re- 
gard to  the  approaching  crisis  In  our 
Internal  affairs.  For  many  years  Tech- 
nocracy has  been  preparing  for  that 
crisis  and  has  been  pointing  out  to  the 
people  of  this  Continent  the  nature 
of  our  problems  and  how  they  can  be 
successfully  met.  But  even  today,  when 
all  signs  point  to  the  imminence  of  the 
greatest  economic  crisis  in  our  history, 
only  a  few  heed  the  warnings;  only  a 
few  realize  that  the  time  is  at  hand — 
that  the  hour  is  about  to  strike! 

From  1929  to  1939  the  average 
American  led  just  about  as  sorry  an 
existence  as  Cinderella  herself.  Step- 
sister Fate  dealt  out  some  pretty  rough 
treatment  for  a   lot  of  us  during  that 


time.  Many  of  us  were  not  eating  any 
too  regularly;  those  who  were  enjoyed 
a  rather  skimpy  diet,  and  even  that 
was  due  only  to  a  government  dole 
which  amounted  to  little  better  than 
the  charity  of  Cinderella's  stepsisters. 
Conditions  were  black  indeed,  and 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  any- 
thing better  for  a  long  time,  perhaps 
never. 

Then  the  storm  clouds  of  war  began 
to  gather  over  Europe.  Nations  were 
arming  and  the  tramp  of  marching 
men  could  be  plainly  heard.  This  time 
a  new  undercurrent  of  sound  could  be 
discerned — the  roar  of  modern  war- 
planes.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not 
America's,  although  American  ma- 
terials helped  build  them.  America 
became  alarmed  and  took  steps  to 
prepare  for  the  war  which  seemed  in- 
evitable. War,  the  fairy  godmother  of 
the  Price  System,  had  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Cinderella  was  going  to  the 
ball! 

The  clouds  of  depression  gradually 
cleared  away;  CCC  camps  closed  for 
the  duration;  the  WPA  was  dissolved; 
the  depression  was  over.  Gradually  at 
first,  but  with  ever  increasing  speed, 
the  wheels  of  industry  started  turning 
again.  But  there  was  a  difference  now. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  cut  costs  or  to 
find  markets.  The  government  paid  all 
the  bills  and  took  most  of  the  output. 
Some  of  it  went  Into  our  own  defense 
preparations;  a  great  deal  more  went 
to  England  to  help  stem  the  tide  of 
fascism  threatening  to  engulf  all  of 
Europe.  Men  and  women  poured  back 
into  factories  that  had  been  idle  for 
ten  years,  and  the  tide  of  unemploy- 
ment that  had  threatened  to  swamp  us 
gradually  receded. 

Then  Japan  struck  and  America 
found  herself  suddenly  plunged,  un- 
prepared, into  the  world  conflict. 
Stunned  by  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, America  rallied  and  prepared  to 
fight  for  her  very  existence  as  a  nation. 
We    needed    time.     The    handful    of 


heroes  on  Bataan  and  Corregldor  gave 
us  that  time.  They  paid  for  it  with 
their  lives,  but  they  gave  us  the  time! 
Uncle  Sam  appealed  to  the  leaders 
of  America's  great  Industries — steel, 
aluminum,  automobiles  and  all  the 
others — and  urged,  begged  and 
pleaded  that  they  convert  to  all-out 
war  production,  expanding  their  plants 
to  provide  the  necessary  equipment 
to  assure  victory  In  our  fight  against 
world  fascism.  These  great  leaders, 
these  protagonists  of  private  enter- 
prise, who  for  many  months  'had  been 
bragging  of  the  adequacy  of  their 
production  facilities,  responded  with  a 
blunt  refusal  to  do  anything  about  It 
unless  the  government  guaranteed 
their  profits  and  paid  the  costs  of 
whatever  expansion  was  necessary. 

DEPRESSION   FORGOTTEN 

So,  once  again,  our  fairy  godmother 
waved  her  magic  wand.  Upon  vacant 
lots  rose  synthetic  rubber  plants;  upon 
tidelands  and  mudflats  appeared  roar- 
ing shipyards  and  where  once  were 
miles  of  open  prairie  there  were  built, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
fiuge  munitions  plants  and  gigantic 
aircraft  factories.  Private  automobile 
production  was  suspended  (under  pro- 
test) and  from  the  assembly  lines  rolled 
tanks,  army  trucks,  jeeps  and  all  the 
other  equipment  of  a  modern,  highly- 
mechanized  army.  America  was  on 
the  march  at  last! 

And  how  about  Cinderella?  Oh, 
she's  having  a  wonderful  time  at  the 
ball.  The  depression  is  all  forgotten. 
We  are  enjoying  our  new  finery,  our 
jewels,  the  champagne,  the  horse  races 
and  the  night  clubs.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  we  have  money  jingling  In  our 
pockets  and  we  are  wallowing  In  the 
gravy  trough  of  the  greatest  business 
boom  of  all  time.  Department  store 
sales  have  climbed  to  new  peaks;  cor- 
porate business  is  reported  to  have 
over  $45   billion   in   cash   and   govern- 
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ment  securities  in  the  banks.  Race 
tracks  are  crowded  again,  now  that 
the  ban  on  racing  has  been  lifted,  and 
betting  running  as  high  as  $3  million 
in  a  single  day  at  one  track  is  not 
unusual.  In  1943  the  reported  total  of 
money  bet  through  the  pari-mutuel 
machines  in  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  was  $238  million.  Theaters,  from 
the  cheapest  movies  to  the  highest 
price  'legits,'  are  filled  every  night. 
Night  clubs  and  cabarets,  despite  the 
cabaret  tax,  are  turning  patrons  away 
in  droves.  The  higher  class  restaurants 
are  so  crowded  they  cannot  take 
reservations  except  for  large  parties. 

Never  have  so  many  people  in  any 
period  of  the  world's  history  purchased 
so  many  diamonds,  so  many  fur  coats 
and  so  much  jewelry.  Never  have  the 
banks  of  any  nation  been  so  liquid  with 
so  many  billions  of  cash.  Never  has 
any  nation  bought  so  many  bonds  and 
never  has  the  national  debt  of  any 
nation  risen  so  high  (almost  $265  bil- 
lion at  the  present  time).  Yes,  Indeed, 
prosperity  is  with  us,  and  Cinderella  Is 
having  a  wonderful  time.  The  future? 
Oh,  tut,  tut!  Let's  not  think  of  that 
now;  this  Is  too  much  fun! 

But  look  out,  Cinderella!  Your 
.  counterpart  in  the  fairy  tale  had  a 
deadline  set  on  her  fun,  and  so  have 
you!  Whether  you  realize  it  or  not, 
your  fun  is  limited.  At  the  stroke  of 
midnight  your  fun,  too,  comes  to  an 
end.  Your  beautiful  golden  coach  of 
.  war  prosperity  will  vanish  with  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaties  and  to- 
morrow you  will  have  nothing  left  but 
the  memories  of  a  perfectly  lovely 
'binge.' 

AFTER  THE  BALL  IS  OVER 

Poor  Cinderella!  You  just  can't  be- 
lieve that  anything  so  cruel  could 
happen  to  you,  can  you?  It  seems 
that  hig'h  wages  and  luscious  war 
profits  will  go  on  forever,  doesn't  it? 
But  stop  kidding  yourself,  Cinderella, 
and  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
For  example  in  Labor,  Oct.  6,  1944, 
appeared  this  report: 

"Reports  of  an  increasing  number 
of  cutbacks  and  layoffs  in  many  parts 
of  the  nation  provided  a  preview 
this  week  of  widespread  joblessness 
facing  workers  after  the  war,  unless 
drastic  steps  are  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  head  off  such  develop- 
ments. News  dispatches  from  Port- 
land, Oregon,  disclosed  that  10,000 
persons  are  walking  the  streets  look- 


ing for  jobs  and  that  by  the  year's 
end   the    112,000   now   employed    in 
shipyards     there     would     shrink     to 
25,000.     Layoffs   are   rising   In   many 
other   war    centers.     A    confidential 
WPB  report,  shown  to  Labor,   listed 
150  plants  with   idle  machinery  and 
with     I  10,000    workers    only    partly 
employed    who    could    be    used    for 
war  production." 
And  that,  Cinderella,  was  'way  back 
last    October.     We've    had    V-E    day 
since  then — half  the  war  Is  over.     Do 
you    remember  the   millions   of  jobless 
during  the  depression?    There  were   15 
million   of  them   at  one  time.    Would 
you   like  to  know  what  you  are  in  for 
after  the   ball   is  over?    Well,   accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
our  production  efficiency  'has  Increased 
so  fast  that  by    1946  we  will   be   able 
to    produce   as    much    with    38    million 
workers   as  we  could   In    1940  with  46 
million.    Yet,  when  the  war  ends,  there 
will  be  57  million  workers  available  for 
civilian   jobs.    So   you   see,   Cinderella, 
there    will    be    19    million    unemployed 
this   time.     (And   that   Is   an   extremely 
conservative  figure!) 

And  it's  beginning  right  now,  Cind- 
erella, it's  beginning  right  now!  Just 
about  two  months  ago.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Lockheed  and  Consoli- 
dated-Vultee  would  lay  off  14,000  due 
to  war  contract  cutbacks.  On  June  15, 
Ford's  huge  Willow  Run  Plant  closed 
its  doors,  displacing  another  10,865 
workers.  Do  you  begin  to  feel  a  little 
uneasy?  The  hour  of  midnight  Is  fast 
approaching!  War  goods  cutbacks  and 
contract  cancellations  are  the  first 
warnings  of  approaching  disaster.  The 
almost  unanimous  estimates  of  huge 
numbers  of  unemployed  following  soon 
after  V-J  day,  if  not  sooner,  should 
awaken  you  to  a  realization  of  the 
danger  ahead.  It  should  compel  you, 
for  your  own  sake,  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  a  return  to  the  chimney  corner 
of  depression  from  which  you  were  so 
opportunely  rescued,  even  though  for 
such  a  brief  time,  by  your  fairy  god- 
mother.  War. 

What  steps  can  you  take?  You  can 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  social  system  In  which  you 
now  live.  Do  this,  and  you  will  soon 
see  that  It  depends  upon  scarcity  for 
its  very  existence.  You  will  also  see 
that  as  the  use  of  automatic  machinery 
became  more  widespread  In  America's 
factories  and  upon  her  farms,  we  were 
able  to  produce  greater  and  greater 


quantities  of  goods  with  fewer  and 
fewer  men  being  employed  to  make 
them.  You  will  then  understand  why  It 
Is  possible  to  have  so  much  as  a  nation, 
and  yet  so  little  as  Individuals.  In 
other  words,  the  paradox  of  want  In 
the  midst  of  plenty  will  become  clear 
to  you. 

NO  TIME  TO  WASTE 

These  facts  you  will  get  from  a  close 
study  of  the  analysis  made  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  scientific 
design  for  the  operation  of  America's 
social  economy  presented  many  years 
ago  by  Technocracy  as  the  only 
method  by  which  we  can  realize  the 
great  potential  destiny  of  this  Con- 
tinent. Then  you  can  take  an  active 
part  In  preparing  America  for  the  so- 
cial change  that  Is  almost  upon  uS,  a 
change  that  can  make  ours  the  greatest 
civilization  In  history,  or  can  plunge  us 
into  the  depths  of  misery  and  suffering. 
Economic  chaos  Is  not  a  pleasant  con- 
dition to  contemplate  and  this  Is  our 
alternative  unless  we  take  steps  now 
to  prepare  America  for  an  orderly 
transition  Into  a  scientifically  designed 
and  operated  social  economy,  com- 
patible with  the  technological  develop- 
ment we  have  achieved  since  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana  says  of 
Technocracy: 

"...   Whatever  the  future   of 
Technocracy,    one    must    fairly    say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social 
and   economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  tech- 
nical accord  with  the  age  in  whidh 
we  live. 
And  so,  Cinderella,  we  Invite  you  to 
Investigate   the    program    upon    which 
depends   the   future   of  this   nation   of 
ours.   But  don't  waste  any  time  because 
the  march  of  events  is  moving  Inexor- 
ably forward.    The  sands  of  time  are 
fast    running    out   and    we    warn    you, 
Cinderella,     it     is     five     minutes     to 
midnight! 

— Leslie    Bounds. 

Editor's  Note:  As  Is  apparent  to  the 
reader,  this  article  was  written  before 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  World 
War  II.  hlowever.  In  view  of  the  time- 
liness of  the  material  contained  therein, 
we  feel  that  It  will  still  be  of  extreme 
interest  to  our  readers. 
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Technocracy  Unique 


To  Solve  the  Problem  of  Abundance  Never  Before  Faced 
By  Any  Continent  We  Must  Have  An  Entirely  New  Design 


TECHNOCRACY  Is  without  a  like 
or  equal  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  may  be  defined  as  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  social  order.  A 
moment's  thought  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  no  other  system  of  social  control 
In  all  history  has  applied  science  to  the 
problems  of  society  In  any  land. 
Politics  is  not  science,  hience,  Tech- 
nocracy cannot  be  compared  to  poli- 
tics of  any  kind.  They  are  basically 
dissimilar.  Politics  approaches  social 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
opinions  of  men,  while  Technocracy 
proceeds  from  the  basis  of  known 
facts.  The  former  Is  uncertain  in  the 
extreme;  the  latter  Is  as  certain  as 
science  itself. 

Every  thinking  American  today  real- 
izes that  all  is  not  well  on  the  home 
front.  These  same  Americans  also 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  to 
correct  the  Increasing  difficulties,  but 
they  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  what 
should  be  done  or  'how.  Here  con- 
fusion enters  the  picture,  and  politics 
only  adds  to  the  bewilderment  by  its 
everlasting  outpour  of  words,  words, 
words,  and  its  accomplishment  of 
nothing  concrete  towards  the  correct 
solution  of  our  most  pressing  home 
front  problems.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
a  passage  from  his  Autobiography, 
makes  the  following  pointed  remark: 
"If  the  present  Congress  errs  In  too 
much  talking,  how  can  It  be  otherwise. 
In  a  body  to  which  the  people  send 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers.  Whose 
trade  It  is  to  question  everything,  yield 
nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour.  That 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should 
do  business  together,  ought  not  to  be 
expected." 

BUSINESS  ON  RELIEF 

Now,  suppose  we  take  note  of  some 
rather  upsetting  facts  (that  Is,  upset- 
ting to  the  idea  of  good  government 
as  entertained  by  the  average  Amer- 
ican), and  see  If  we  cannot  arrive  at 
some  definite  and  helpful  conclusions. 


thereby  clearing  the  air  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  see  the  actual  picture  instead 
of  the  mirage. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  busi- 
ness has  not  been  able  to  support 
itself  since  1929?  Let  Uncle  Sam  stop 
spending  and  see  how  long  business 
could  last.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
'Great  Depression'  the  cry  went  up 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  "Balance  the  Budget!"  Then,  In 
1937,  when  the  government  (due  to 
tremendous  pressure  from  business) 
tried  to  curtail  relief  expenditures, 
business  took  a  nose-dive,  and  in  four 
months  reached  a  'low'  that  it  took 
twenty  months  to  reach  after  the  1929 
crash.  You  have  not  heard  a  word 
about  balancing  the  budget  since.  Do 
you  realize  that  today,  at  the  dusk  of 
the  greatest  Industrial  boom  we  have 
ever  had,  every  bank,  every  corpora- 
tion, every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
America  is  on  relief?  Again,  let  Uncle 
Sam  stop  his  spending  and  how  long 
would  any  of  us  last?  Suppose  your 
income  were  cut  off  at  this  hour,  how 
long  could  you  last  on  your  savings? 
Thirty,  sixty,  ninety  days?  Whatever 
It  might  be,  do  you  realize  that  you 
are  just  that  close  to  starvation?  A 
nice  kettle  of  fish  we  are  in  today, 
don't  you  think?  Not  much  social  con- 
trol In  such  a  picture,  is  there? 

Now,  let  us  make  another  observa- 
tion. Politics  has  had  fifteen  years  in 
which  to  find  the  solution  to  our  press- 
ing social  problem,  and  it  is  more 
confounded  today  than  ever  before. 
If  politics  can  solve  the  problem,  yet 
has  not  brought  forth  the  solution,  or. 
If  it  simply  does  not  know  the  answer, 
then,  you  must  agree  that  politics  is 
incompetent  to  serve  the  nation  in 
this  mounting  crisis.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  neither  business  nor  finance 
has  been  able  to  bring  forth  a  solu- 
tion, and  it  becomes  clear  that  this 
erstwhile  triumvirate  Is  definitely  at  the 
end   of   Its    rope. 

Business,  finance  and  politics  are 
trying   desperately   to   pull   this   nation 


out  of  the  present  mess  by  its  own 
bootstraps.  Their  leaders  are  declar- 
ing, "We  must  plan  now!"  but  no  plan 
is  forthcoming;  they  proclaim  that 
"Free  enterprise  is  the  American 
Way,"  or  that  "Free  enterprise  has 
brought  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  people  on  earth;"  they 
promise  In  glowing  terms  and  by  pretty 
pictures  that  after  the  war  the  people 
will  be  furnished  with  such  a  plethora 
of  new  and  wonderful  gewgaws  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  look  on 
goggly-eyed  and  with  bated  breath. 
These  declarations,  proclamations  and 
promises  are  words,  words,  words,  but 
In  none  of  them  can  a  plan  or  a  solu- 
tion be  found.  If  these  three  'high  and 
mighties'  cannot  straighten  out  our 
social  mess,  to  whom  will  you  turn  for 
guidance?  What  Is  the  next  move 
and  why? 

APPLYING  SCIENCE 

Here  Is  where  Technocracy  steps 
into  the  picture  and  points  the  way. 
Our  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  due  tO'  the  unprecedented  In- 
crease in  our  technology  (the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  means  of  pro- 
duction), we  are  now  capable  of 
producing  more  than  we  can  possibly 
consume.  Science  has  made  this  pos- 
sible, not  business  nor  politics.  This 
application  of  science  to  production, 
if  allowed  to  function  without  Inter- 
ference, would  result  in  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services.  Another  effect 
of  the  application  of  science  to  pro- 
duction Is  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  man-hours  of  labor  necessary.  Since 
this  forward  march  of  technology  Is  a 
one-way  progression  which  neither 
business  nor  politics  is  able  to  stop, 
it  Is  inevitable  that  we  are  going  to 
have  abundance  forced  upon  us. 
Business  and  politics  may  interfere 
with  its  arrival  for  a  While,  but  stop  It 
they  cannot!  You  may  stop  the  flow 
of  water  In  a  stream  for  a  while  by 
throwing  a  dam  across  it,  but  the  water 
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will  pile  up  behind  the  dam  until 
eventually  it  will  either  pour  over  the 
top  or  burst  the  dam.  The  higher  the 
dam  is  built  in  an  effort  to  prolong  the 
delay  of  the  natural  flow,  the  greater 
will  be  the  deluge  when  further  delay 
is  no  longer  possible. 

WE  CAN  PRODUCE 

After  the  demonstration  of  the  past 
three  years,  no  one  can  doubt  our 
capacity  to  produce.  We  were  unable 
to  operate  our  war  factories  wide 
open  for  two  years  without  running 
Into  an  impasse.  Even  a  total  war  was 
unable  to  destroy  the  output  of  our 
^^actories  as  fast  as  we  could  produce. 
Since  business  is  a  competitive  institu- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly 
finding  ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  in  order  to  have  an  advant- 
age over  competitors,  so  that  its  goods 
may  be  offered  at  a  lower  price. 
Therefore,  new  machinery  is  installed, 
or  a  newer,  more  modern  factory  is 
built,  wherein  production  is  at  a  faster 
rate  with  less  man-hours  required. 
Automaticity  has  been  developed  to 
such  a  stage  that  millions  of  jobs  no 
longer  exist,  and  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue until  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
have  been  reached.  This  accounts  for 
the  unemployment  problem  already 
'looming  on  the  horizon. 

So  here  we  are,  in  this  wealthiest 
land  on  the  globe,  capable  of  produc- 
ing an  abundance  for  all,  but  unable 
■to  distribute  that  abundance.  The 
reason  is  simple:  An  abundance  can- 
:not  be  distributed  at  a  price;  an 
■abundance  cannot  be  exchanged  or 
sold,  for  it  has  no  commercial  value. 
A  simple  illustration  of  this  fact  may 
be  found  In  the  air  we  breathe.  It  Is 
abundant,  so,  although  It  is  necessary 
to  the  human  animal,  there  Is  no  price 
on  It;  neither  can  it  be  exchanged. 
Luckily  for  us,  no  one  can  create  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  air  in  order  to 
sell  It  at  a  price  for  a  profit.  All  we 
can  do  with  it  is  use  It.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  anything  wherein  an 
abundance  is  reached.  Therefore,  busi- 
ness, politics  and  finance  simply  cannot 
<,o\ve  problem  number  one — the  dis- 
tribution of  an  abundance — under  our 
present  proflt-for-a-price  methods  of 
social  operation. 

In  a  Price  System  (our  present  social 
system),  the  only  way  purchasing 
power  can  be  put  Into  the  hands  of 
the  people  normally  is  through  wages 
and  salaries.    But  if  there  are  no  jobs, 


that  purchasing  power  can  get  Into 
their  hands  only  when  Uncle  Sam  gives 
it  to  them.  That  situation  cannot  go 
on  forever.  Relief  spending  by  the 
government  must  increase  instead  of 
decrease,  for  unemployment  will  in- 
crease with  the  installation  of  tech- 
nological equipment,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ballyhoo  to  the  contrary.  Again,  busi- 
ness, politics  and  finance  simply  cannot 
furnish  full  employment  in  peacetime 
operations.  Therefore,  it  cannot  solve 
problem  number  two — namely,  to  give 
full  employment  to  the  people.  There 
is  no  solution  to  these  two  major  prob- 
lems under  Price  System  methods  of 
social  operation!  We  must  realize  that. 
For  the  first  time  In  all  history  a 
nation  is  confronted  with  a  problem 
that  has  never  existed  before — the 
distribution  of  an  abundance.  Mother 
Science  is  virtually  saying  to  us  In 
America,  "You  have  used  me  to  solve 
your  problem  of  production;  now  I  am 
going  to  make  you  use  me  to  distribute 
the  resultant."  Well,  why  not?  Con- 
sider the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
instances  where  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  science  has  produced  marvels. 
And  this  point  is  worthy  of  note:  Not 
a  single  case  can  be  cited  in  which 
science  has  been  correctly  applied  to 
any  physical  problem,  great  or  small, 
wherein  the  result  has  been  incorrect. 
Our  engineers  have  proved  themselves 
capable   of   successfully   accomplishing 
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any  physical  job  to  which  they  might 
lay  their  hands. 

We  in  America  face  the  greatest 
engineering  job  in  history — engineer- 
ing our  social  system.  You  are  chal- 
lenged to  prove  that  It  cannot  be 
done.  Your  opinion  may  tell  you  it 
can't;  your  Intelligence  will  tell  you  it 
can,  that  it  must  be  done! 

North  America  Is  at  the  crossroads 
today.  We  are  at  the  end  of  an  era. 
Our  Continent  faces  at  one  and  the 
same  time  both  Its  greatest  oppor- 
tunity and  its  greatest  disaster.  Which 
shall  it  be?  If  we  choose  the  high  road 
of  science,  we  shall  go  on  and  up  to 
the  New  America  of  abundance  and 
security  with  leisure  tirpe  in  which  to 
enjoy  them.  If  we  take  the  low  road 
of  Ignorance  and  stupidity  we  shall 
end  in  chaos  and  ruin.  There  is  no 
third   choice. 

Summarizing,  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing  conclusion: 

First:  At  no  previous  time  in  the 
world's  history  has  any  nation  been 
confronted  with  the  need  for  an  intel- 
ligent handling  of  an  abundance.  Every 
other  nation  on  earth  is  still  grappling 
with  a  scarcity.  That  makes  North 
America's  number  one  problem,  unique. 

Second:  No  nation  has  ever  before 
been  plagued  with  a  permanent,  and 
increasing  unemployment  problem  of 
millions  of  its  citizens.  Problem  number 
two  Is  unique. 

Third:  Since  these,  and  all  related 
problems  in  America,  are  new  and 
different  from  any  preceeding  condi- 
tion in  history,  they  call  for  a  new  and 
different  solution.  Science,  which  has 
never  failed  man  In  any  Instance 
where  correctly  applied,  is  definitely 
the  answer.  Technocracy  Is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  science 
and  the  methods  of  technology  to 
social  management.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  been  determined  that 
since  a  technological  method  of  pro- 
duction is  in  use,  a  technological 
method  of  distribution  must  accom- 
pany it.  This,  too,  is  unique.  It  has 
never  been  done  before. 

Due  to  the  emergency  of  this  total 
war  and  the  impending  social  crisis 
which  North  America  will  face  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  Technocracy  continues 
to  inform  the  people  of  this  Continent 
of  the  need  for  the  installation  of  a 
program  of  Total  Conscription  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  for  six  months 
thereafter.  This  program  would  effect 
the  total  mobilization  of  all  the 
physical   resources — the   men,   the   ma- 
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chines,  the  mai-eriel  and  the  money — 
of  the  national  entities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  under  their  respec- 
tive governments.  The  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  control  all  flow  lines  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services. 

Technocracy  has  drawn  up  a  blue- 
print of  operations,  as  an  engineer 
draws  up  a  blueprint  for  an  irrigation 
project  or  for  a  new  design  of  engine. 
Everything  touching  on  the  problem  of 
our  social  mechanism  has  been  studied, 
analyzed  and  checked  with  the  best 
scientific  knowledge  available.  A 
complete  survey  has  been  made  of  the 
entire  North  American  Continent  to 
determine  Its  mineral  resources.  Its 
waterpower,  Its  mechanical  equipment 
and  its  trained  personnel.  The  con- 
clusions of  Technocracy  are  the  most 
accurate  and  the  most  probable  that 
can  be  drawn  from  our  present 
knowledge.  Only  when  more  knowl- 
edge is  available,  will  anyone  be  able 
to  draw  more  accurate  conclusions. 

Since  the  study  of  Technocracy 
covers  such  a  wide  field  of  thought,  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  a  thorough 
discussion  of  it  here.  And  so  for  the 
convenience  of  the  readers  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT  may  we  suggest  the 
following  pamphlets  for  further  study: 

'The  Evolution  of  Statesmanship;  Sci- 
ence and  Society,'  'The  Energy  Certifi- 
cate,' 'Technocracy  In  Plain  Terms,' 
'Total  Conscription — Your  Questions 
Answered,'  and  'Science  vs.  Chaos.' 
— A.  R.  Moreton. 

/      /      / 

"Sen.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  chair- 
man of  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  (TNEC),  which  made 
the  greatest  study  ever  made  of  the 
American  economic  system,  warned 
the  Senate  Committee  that  ...  it 
would  take  a  gross  national  production 
of  close  to  $200,000,000,000  after  the 
war  to  carry  our  national  debt.  'I 
don't  think  we  can  carry  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  If  it  falls  below 
$185,000,000,000,'  he  said. 

"Presenting  the  alternatives  for  get- 
ting this  much  production,  O'Mahoney 
said  it  could  be  achieved  if  private 
business  would  spend  $40,000,000,000 
a  year.  But  he  pointed  out  that  private 
industry  had  spent  only  $18,000,000,- 
000  In  the  boom  year  1929  and  asked 
if  it  was  reasonable  to  count  upon 
$40,000,000,000  now." 

—PM,  July  3 1,  1945. 


The  Shooting  Star 
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The  world's  fastest  airplane,  the  jet 
propelled  P-80  Shooting  Star,  was  un- 
veiled on  August  I — the  38th  birthday 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

To  reach  Its  terrific  speeds,  faster 
than  the  top  speed  of  any  other  plane 
in  the  skies  and  nearer  to  the  speed 
of  sound  than  any  other  vehicle  ever 
has  been  able  to  achieve,  the  Shooting 
Star  uses  the  General  Electric  super 
jet  propulsion  turbine,  most  powerful 
aircraft  engine  in  the  world. 

Problems  of  range,  which  limited 
German  jet  planes  to  flights  of  a  few 
minutes'  duration,  have  been  solved  in 
the  Shooting  Star,  which  with  its  jet- 
tisonable  tanks  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  missions  now  handled  by  long-range 


fighters.  Its  ceiling  Is  well  above 
45,000  feet,  a  mile  higher  than  the 
rated  top  altitudes  of  first-line  recip- 
rocating engine  fighters. 

The  Shooting  Star  has  a  wing  span 
of  38  ft.,  101/2  in.,  an  overall  length 
of  34  ft.,  6  in.,  and  a  height  of  1  I  ft., 
4  In.  Total  weight  empty  Is  approxi- 
mately 8,000  pounds.  Gross  takeoff 
weight  with  maximum  fuel  capacity  is 
about  14,000  pounds,  which  Is  4,000 
pounds  lighter  than  the  gross  weight 
of  the  conventional  P-38  Lightning. 

Six  .50  caliber  machine  guns  merge 
Into  the  lower  part  of  the  lance-like 
nose,    a    position   that  eliminates   pos- 


sibility of  gun  flash  blinding  the  pilot. 
Their  concentrated  parallel  streams  of 
bullets  form  a  deadly  destruction  pat- 
tern. The  gun  sight  Is  an  electrical; 
gyro-lead  computing  type  with  a  re- 
flex optical  system.  By  removing  the 
nose,  containing  the  guns  and  all  am- 
munition boxes,  and  substituting  a  nose 
with  camera  equipment,  the  P-80  also 
serves  as  the  AAF's  fastest  photo 
reconnaissance  plane.  The  six  ammuni- 
tion boxes  containing  300  rounds  each, 
are  upside  down  from  their  position  in 
the  Lockheed  P-38  Lightning — above 
the  guns  that  they  serve.  They  feed 
bullets  perfectly  even  in  the  multiplied 
gravity  pull  of  combat  maneuvers. 

The  cockpit,  topped  by  a  plastic 
bubble  canopy  and  located  forward 
of  the  wing  In  the  Shooting  Star's 
long  slender  nose,  gives  the  pilot  ex- 
cellent visibility  for  every  maneuver 
and  Is  pressurized,  giving  him  comfort 
in  the  substratosphere.  Complete  pro- 
tection for  the  pilot  comes  from  use 
of  an  armor  glass  windshield,  steel 
armor  plate  on  the  upper  forward  side 
of  the  front  bulkhead  and  back  of  the 
pilot's  seat  and  head,  and  dural  plate- 
aft  of  the  front  bulkhead. 

Production  manhours  expended  in- 
producing  a  Shooting  Star  are  ap- 
proximately half  those  necessary  to- 
build  a  P-38  Lightning.  The  plane  is 
constructed  in  four  major  assemblies — 
nose  section,  wing,  center  fuselage- 
section,  and  aft  fuselage  and  tail' 
group. 

Unlike  conventional  type  engines, 
the  jet  requires  no  warm-up  for  take- 
off. The  airplane  Is  under  way  60 
seconds  after  the  engine  starts.  Effi- 
ciency of  the  engine  increases  greatly 
with  speed  and  altitude,  making  the 
Shooting  Star  unexcelled  for  pursuit, 
operation. 

Both  plane  and  engine  were  de- 
veloped under  tremendous  war  time 
pressure  at  great  speed  by  teamwork 
of  the  Air  Technical  Service  Command' 
and  engineers  of  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  and  General  Electric 
Company. 

^Loclch^ed^Aircraf+iCorporation  photos. 
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Physical  Forces  Shape  Our  Destiny 


North  America  Must  Not  Fail  Its  Imminent  Rendezvous  With 
Abundance,    Leisure  and   Security   Lest   It   Face   Extinction 


WITH  a  world  war  suddenly 
ended  and  the  people  of  the 
earth  in  utter  confusion,  there 
Is  much  concern  about  the  general  out- 
come regarding  human  beings  and 
their  relationships  with  one  another. 
This  question  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
all  of  us.  Its  solution  can  be  had  by  one 
method  and  one  method  only — the  sci- 
entific consideration  of  physical  forces 
in  motion  on  the  earth  which  control 
the  lives  of  human  beings  regardless 
of  likes  or  dislikes,  hopes  or  fears,  be- 
liefs or  unbeliefs. 

This  solution,  while  simple  in  Itself, 
is  opposed  by  age-old  tradition.  We 
like  and  dislike,  we  hope  and  fear,  we 
believe  and  disbelieve.  These  ancient 
concepts  imported  to  North  America 
from  Europe  and  Asia  are  dangerous. 
Unfortunately  they  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  our  physical  problems  and 
therefore  create  confusion  in  our 
thinking  and  disastrous  blunders  in  our 
procedure. 

The  course  of  war  and  its  outcome 
were  physical  problems  and  were  dic- 
tated by  physical  events.  The  course 
of  peace  and  its  outcome  will  likewise 
be  dictated  by  physical  events.  The 
confusion  of  human  beings  in  North 
-America  arises  not  from  the  physical 
forces  involved,  or  necessarily  because 
of  the  primitive  tenor  of  American 
thinking,  but  through  an  attempt  to 
combine  the  two  in  the  same  operation 
in  North  America — in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  goods  and 
services  by  which  North  Americans 
live. 

CONTINENTAL  PROBLEMS  DIFFER 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  problems  of  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services  in  North 
America  and  those  of  other  continental 
areas.  A  consideration  of  these  conti- 
nental differences  Is  therefore  neces- 
sary In  order  to  clarify  the  problem 
and  to  remove  a  most  certain  obstacle 
to   our    North    American   postwar   sta- 


bility— the  interference  of  cultural  lag 
which  influences  human  behavior  and 
attitude  toward  the  physical  forces 
involved. 

From  a  scientific  analysis  of  these 
physical  forces,  the  next  most  probable 
state  of  European  and  Asiatic  society, 
after  the  present  war  has  completely 
terminated  within  all  countries  as  well 
as  between  all  countries,  will  be  one 
based  on  scarcity  and  political  phi- 
losophy. Two  social  ideologies  are  in 
conflict  in  Europe  and  Asia.  One  Is 
the  fascist  Ideology  of  Western  Europe 
which  stems  from  Rome,  and  which 
Influences  the  policies  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
other  is  the  collectivist  ideology  with 
Its  center  in   Moscow. 

The  first  step  away  from  the  fascist 
domination  of  Europe  was  the  over- 
throw of  Czarlstic  Russia  and  the  sub- 
sequent installation  of  Soviet  Bolshev- 
ism before  World  War  I  was  con- 
cluded. Other  attempted  breaks  were 
made  in  various  countries — ^Germany, 
Italy,  Bulgaria  and  Spain — but  these 
were  defeated  by  forces  organized  at 
Rome.  Soon  after  World  War  I, 
fascism  sprang  up  in  Italy  and  spread 
into  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Finland.  France  and  the  'low  countries' 
were  corrupted  by  fascism  and  later 
became  'push  overs'  for  the  fascist  war 
machine  of  Germany.  Poland  had  a 
fascist  dictatorship  as  did  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece.  These  were  quickly 
overrun  by  fascist  Germany  and  came 
under  the  domination  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

Japan  had  a  long  fascist  tradition 
and  experience.  Central  China  was 
also  fascist  but  there  was  a  strong 
communist  faction  in  the  north.  Britain 
was  swept  off  the  continent  of  Europe 
at  Dunkirk  and  temporarily  isolated. 
Fascist  armies  were  rapidly  pressing 
her  against  the  wall.  It  seemed  that 
British  tory  democracy  was  to  come 
under   the    domination    of    Berlin,    and 


that  Germany  and  Italy  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Vatican  had  all  but  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  the  west  of 
Europe  for  a  final  grand  assault 
against  the  USSR.  This  event  failed 
of  accomplishment  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, but  came  close  enough  for  Hitler's 
decision  to  attack  that  eastern  threat. 
Great  Britain  was  spared  by  that  de- 
cision and  the  tide  of  battle  changed 
toward  the  east. 

THE  THREAT  TO  FASCISM 

The  great  threat  to  fascism  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  greatest 
tendency  toward  a  better  living  for  the 
'common  man'  was  Soviet  Russia.  No 
matter  what  course  otherwise  may 
have  been  chosen  by  fascist  leader- 
ship, Russia  stood  in  the  way.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  force  thrown  against 
her,  Russia  holds  a  dominant  position 
both  in  a  military  and  economic  way 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  today,  and 
by  that  same  token  will  probably  re- 
tain that  dominance  indefinitely.  She 
has  already  proved  her  military  power. 
She  has  vast  territory  endowed  with 
adequate  natural  resources  for  a  com- 
fortable living  for  all  Russians.  In  addi- 
tion she  can  raise  surpluses  of  agricul- 
tural products  which  she  can  export  in 
exchange  for  other  goods  that  she 
needs. 

Russia  has  in  operation  what  most  of 
the  people  in  Europe  and  Asia  want  in 
an  economic  way.  She  is  in  a  natural 
position,  therefore,  to  demand  peace 
so  that  her  home  economic  ambitions 
can  be  realized  and  at  the  same  time 
will  have  and  retain  the  military 
dominance  necessary  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  entire  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

With  Russia  the  dominant  power  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  most  probable 
that  neither  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France  nor  Italy,  nor  a  coalition  of 
them  all,  could  for  years  to  come  cause 
a   repetition  of  military  conflict  In   Eu- 
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rope.  The  dominance  of  Asia  by  Rus- 
sia would  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of 
an  attempted  conquest  of  expansion 
by  Japan  or  any  other  Asiatic  country 
for  generations.  At  least  a  war  of  any 
consequence  In  Europe  or  Asia  would 
be  improbable  so  long  as  the  domin- 
ance of  Russia  remained  in  force. 

By  way  of  contrast,  Great  Britain, 
who  for  hundreds  of  years  has  ruled 
the  waves  to  maintain  world  domin- 
ance, is  on  the  down  trend.  She  has 
nothing  to  offer  the  new  world  of  to- 
morrow; her  roots  have  decayed. 
Great  Britain  has  a  population  of  some 
47  million  people  living  on  a  land  area 
which  would  only  support  about  15 
million  at  a  fairly  high  standard  of 
living.  She  has  in  the  past  depended 
almost  entirely  on  receiving  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  world  and  has  returned 
them  to  the  world  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  goods  at  a  handsome 
profit.  This  sort  of  procedure  alone 
has  kept  the  surplus  population  of  the 
Islands  alive  and  of  course  has  brought 
vast  wealth  to  a  relative  few.  To  assist 
in  this  procedure  she  set  up,  in  the 
'Commonwealth  of  Nations,'  tory  de- 
mocracies to  govern  them  and  to 
watch  over  her  interests  there,  while 
she  sailed  the  seven  seas  with  the 
world's  most  powerful  fleet  to  protect 
her  colonies  from  outside  enemies  as 
a  parent  should. 

But  the  march  of  physical  events  is 
changing  all  that.  The  roots  on  which 
she  has  depended  for  so  long  are  being 
bared  by  these  changes.  The  'Com- 
monwealth of  Nations,'  whether  they 
like  it  that  way  or  not,  are  rapidly 
becoming  industrialized  themselves. 
Canada  and  Australia  are  now  manu- 
facturing goods  of  their  own  for  export 
— Canada  In  a  large  way.  Then,  too, 
they  have  been  disillusioned  In  the 
strength  of  the  parent  to  protect  them 
from  potential  enemies.  But  for 
neighborly  Uncle  Sam  they  probably 
would  not  exist  today.  For  their  own 
security,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily, these  commonwealth  nations 
will  be  forced  to  break  the  bonds  that 
bind  them  to  'Mother'  Britain.  Britain, 
being  a  small  producer  within  her  own 
boundaries,  will  probably  be  forced 
from  a  first  rate  power  and  will  follow 
the  trend  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  is 
admittedly  toward  some  sort  of  col- 
lectivism under  the  domination  of  the 
USSR. 

This  sltuatlbn  would  be  ideal  for  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.   The  people  living 


there  are  for  some  time  destined  to  a 
condition  of  scarcity  wherein  it  is  im- 
possible to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  whole  population  above  that  of 
a  European  peasant.  Any  low  energy 
state  (a  state  where  the  natural  re- 
sources are  low  or  the  population  num- 
erous in  relationship  to  the  resources) 
must  think  In  terms  of  the  division  of  a 
limited  quantity.  Europe  and  Asia  are 
definitely  both  low  energy  states  and 
therefore  must  set  up  some  sort  of 
economic  technique  for  the  division  of 
a   scarcity. 

OUTMODED  THINKING 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  people 
of  the  North  American  Continent  are 
in  general  thinking  in  substantially 
the  same  terms  as  Europeans  and 
Asiatics — that  is,  in  terms  of  the  distri- 
bution of  a  scarcity.  On  first  thought 
it  might  seem  peculiar  to  realize  that 
most  North  Americans  do  what  little 
thinking  they  do  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
result  of  foreign  conditioning  and 
scarcity.  On  further  observation,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  quite  plain  that  these 
foreign  importations  are  perfectly 
natural.  Most  North  Americans  came 
from  foreign  countries,  or  their  an- 
cestors did,  within  the  last  few 
generations. 

Then,  too,  much  of  the  cave-age 
thinking  has  been  carried  down  through 
all  peoples  and  we  are  well  saturated 
with  that  in  North  America.  There  is 
little  question  but  that  superstition 
has  a  tremendous  effect  on  our  present 
day  thinking.  Many  of  us,  who  are 
really  Americans  at  heart  and  have 
lived  on  the  Continent  long  enough  to 
become  physically  acclimatized,  are 
conditioned  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
scarcity  economy  of  our  ancestors. 
What  can  North  Americans  expec;F? 

All  in  all,  this  has  placed  us  in  a 
dangerous  position,  for  the  problems 
of  North  Americans  are  not  the  same 
as  those  of  other  countries  and  other 
continents,  and  the  economies  and 
political  finagling  there  are  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  the  requirements  of 
North  America.  In  contrast  to  the 
necessary  scarcity  of  other  continental 
areas.  North  America  is  facing  an 
abundance  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
North  America,  unlike  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  a  high  energy  state  where 
the    resources    are    numerous    and    the 


population  relatively  small.  The  dic- 
tates of  physical  forces  in  North 
America  will  force  an  abundance  on 
the  people  'here  In  spite  of  our  inher- 
ent weakness  to  accept  it.  (An  abund- 
ance means  all  that  we  can  consume 
without  waste.) 

We  entered  World  War  I  to  pre- 
vent an  abundance;  we  withstood 
the  worst  depression  of  all  time  to 
prevent  it;  and  It  was  to  prevent  an 
abundance  that  we  entered  World 
War  II,  first  as  the  'arsenal  of  demo- 
cracy' (which  was  still  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  it),  and  second  as  an  actual 
combatant.  We  are  now  planning 
with  all  our  might  to  prevent  an 
abundance  in  North  America  by 
attempting  to  build  up  and  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  world  as  a  peacetime 
measure.  The  latter  is  a  fairly  well 
directed  goodwill  gesture  to  Europe 
and  Asia",  but  a  firm  kick  in  the  pants 
for   North   Americans. 

But  the  people  of  this  Continent 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  changes 
brought  on  by  physical  forces.  They 
are  now  being  really  pressed  with 
taxes,  rationing,  national  debt,  infla- 
tion and  war  casualties.  Taxes  range 
from  20  to  91%  and  may  go  higher. 
Tightening  the  belt  through  rationing 
is  gradually  pressing  the  stomach  to- 
ward the  backbone  where  spinal  con- 
tact will  be  made  with  the  brain. 
When  people  get  hungry  and  gaunt  to 
a  point  of  malnutrition  bordering  on 
starvation  (and  they  can  expect  that 
very  thing),  they  will  take  desperate 
action  in  spite  of  their  past  condition- 
ing. 

AMERICANS  ARE  WAKING  UP 

The  national  debt  of  upwards  of 
$260  billion  is  accruing  interest  in 
excess  of  the  entire  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  the  past.  Business  and  politics 
are  attempting  to  hold  down  inflation 
by  regulation  of  wages  and  prices 
while  at  the  same  time  fearing  defla- 
tion and  its  resultant  Price  System 
debacle.  We  have  suffered  more  than 
a  million  war  casualties,  and  some 
Americans  are  beginning  to  ask: 
"What  will  America  get  out  of  It?" 

In  addition  to  this,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  in  the  past  seen 
the  wanton  destruction  of  goods  and 
services  In  the  face  of  want  and  neces- 
sity. They  are  conscious,  as  a  people 
generally,  of  malnutrition  in  a  land  of 
plenty;    of    much    unnecessary   disease 
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with  medical  knowledge  sufficient  TO 
curtail  it — even  eliminate  contagion 
entirely;  of  a  $15  billion  crime  bill 
annually,  with  juvenile  delinquency 
rapidly  increasing. 

North  Americans  did  not  make /much 
of  all  this  in  time  of  war  when  ^they 
had  committed  themselves  to  the  com- 
plete and  unconditional  surrender  of 
an  external  enemy.  What  is  an  inde- 
terminable question  and  one  of  vital 
importance  right  now,  is  exactly  how 
long  they  will  continue  to  tighten  their 
belts  and  remain  in  the  bread  lines  in 
order  to  maintain  North  America  as 
the  'bread  basket'  of  the  world  now 
that  the  war  is  over.  The  time  element 
is  an  Indeterminate  problem,  but  the 
general  trend  of  public  opinion  can  be 
measured  fairly  accurately.  The  people 
of  North  America  are  becoming  inter- 
ested In  some  sort  of  life-long  security. 

HOPE  FOR  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

In  the  first  place,  fewer  and  fewer 
Americans  are  going  to  the  polls  to 
vote.  They  have  never  obtained  secur- 
ity from  voting.  From  85  to  90% 
have  become  dependent  upon  society 
at  the  age  of  65.  In  the  second  place, 
that  decreased  number  of  voters  has 
created  drastic  new  precedents — a 
third  term  and  even  a  fourth  if  needs 
be  to  assist  that  security  urge.  It  has 
been  fostered  some  by  the  'New  Deal' 
because  of  necessity.  A  token  in  the 
form  of  an  Old  Age  Benefit  and  a 
Social  Security  of  $16  a  week  for  13 
weeks  in  case  of  enforced  unemploy- 
ment has  been  gratefully  received; 
AAA  subsidies  have  been  accepted 
by  the  farmers.  Through  conversation 
with  the  'man  on  the  street'  one  finds 
many  North  Americans  living  in  antici- 
pation and  in  the  hope  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  amount  of  all  these. 

Socialistically-minded  Americans  of 
all  creeds  and  colors  have  joined  hands 
in  an  attempt  to  more  equitably  dis- 
tribute the  scarcity  left  when  the  world 
has  been  made  satisfied  by  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals.  A  few  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  a  little  further,  and  are 
not  quite  satisfied  with  this  procedure. 
They  doubt  the  ability  of  the  present 
system  to  even  distribute  the  enforced 
scarcity;  at  least  they  are  beginning 
to   realize  that   the   Price  System   can- 


not distribute  the  potential  abundance 
of  this  Continental  area  to  North 
Americans. 

Politics  and  business  are  well  aware 
of  this  condition,  both  of  the  inability 
of  the  system  to  function  to  the  benefit 
of  North  Americans,  and  of  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  the  people's  doubt 
concerning  it.  This  realization  accounts 
for  the  present  all-out  attempt  to  pre- 
serve it,  first,  by  the  conniving  of  ways 
and  means  to  keep  commodities  scarce 
In  North  America,  and  second,  by 
propagandizing  North  Americans  into 
liking  it.  Full-page  ads  In  the  public 
press  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  others  in  an 
attempt  to  preserve  'free  enterprise' 
is  the  natural  result.  What  else  would 
impel   them   to  do  it? 

But  Technocracy  points  out  that  the 
general  trend  of  public  opinion  as 
created  by  the  press,  the  radio  and 
In  our  institutions  of  public  instruction 
is  dangerous.  This  trend  Is  based  on 
the  antiquated  and  obsolete  methods 
of  the  scarcity  economy  of  hand  tools 
and  human  toil  in  the  face  of  North 
American  technology  and  its  resultant 
abundance.  Any  attempt  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  scarcity  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  doomed  to  failure  before  it 
starts.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  curtail 
our  production  to  a  point  of  scarcity, 
mass  unemployment  and  its  consequent 
lack  of  purchasing  power  will  be  the 
result.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
tinue peacetime  production  at  any- 
where near  its  wartime  rate,  it  will 
spell  an  abundance  and  an  abundance 
cannot  be  sold.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  feed,  clothe  and  build  up  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  burden  of  taxation 
will  be  more  than  North  Americans 
can  pay.  They  will  do  well  to  keep  up 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt! 

The  destiny  of  North  Americans  is 
a  destiny  of  abundance,  leisure  and 
security.  Either  we  shall  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  physical  forces  of  the 
land  area  in  which  we  live — in  spite  of 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  hopes  and 
fears,  our  beliefs  and  unbeliefs — and 
accept  our  destiny  of  abundance,  or 
we  shall  go  the  way  of  the  dinosaur. 
We  have  no  middle  course;  there  is  no 
compromise.  Technocracy  invites  you 
into  the  New  America  of  abundance. 
What  are  you   going  to  do  about  It? 

— Clyde   Brady. 


Cutbacks,  Layoffs 

"Top  Government  economists,  the 
men  who  keep  books  on  American 
business  activity,  are  now  predicting 
that  at  least  6,000,000  and  possibly 
12,000,000  Americans  will  be  out  of 
work  a  few  months  after  Japan  capitu- 
lates. 

"The  total  of  12,000,000  is  based 
on  estimates  of  what  will  happen  if 
V-J   Day  comes  this  year. 

"The  smaller  figure  of  6,000,000— 
about  the  number  of  job  hunters  in 
the  fall  of  1940 — is  the  economists' 
guess  at  what  will  happen  if  the  Japa- 
nese keep  fighting  well  into  next  year. 

'  .  .  .  These  Government  experts  are 
no  professional  pessimists.  Their  job  is 
to  keep  the  President  informed  on 
what  Is  happening  in  the  U.S.A.  In  the 
past  their  forecasts  usually  have  erred 
on  the  optimistic  side." 

— PM.  July  31,    1945. 

"June  war  production  cutbacks  to- 
taled $3,478,491,000,  necessitating  the 
Immediate  layoff  of  34,228  workers  in 
365  plants,  the  War  Production  Board 
announced  today. 

"Altogether,  they  affected  160,000 
workers  in  972  plants.  Of  these,  I  16,- 
139  will  be  laid  off  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year,  6,946  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  2748  the  first  of  next 
year.  Ammunition  production  was  af- 
fected most  heavily. 

"The  June  cutbacks  increased  to 
$16,300,000,000,  the  total  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1945,  and  emphasized 
the  revised  needs  of  the  Pacific  war." 

—Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  July  26,   1945. 

"Chairman  Krug,  War  Production 
Board,  says  war  production  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1945  will  be  13  per  cent 
less  than  in  April,  and  that  the  war 
machine  will  need  2,900,000  fewer 
workers  by  September  I  and  4,800,000 
fewer  by  December  I.  The  cut-backs 
since  April  amount  to  3  billion  dollars, 
and  involve  308  war  plants,  largely  in 
aircraft,  merchant  ships,  ammunition, 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  transpor- 
tation equipment.  The  production  of 
ships  will  decrease  34  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  compared  with 
April  production.  By  contrast,  the  pro- 
duction of  ammunition  by  the  end  of 
the  year  will  be  12  per  cent  above  the 
April  rate." 

— Domestic  Commerce,  July  1945. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allov/ances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
four  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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0i  ^U  American  l^arg 

MAY  THIRTIETH,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Pe  it  fenoton  tljat  tfiisf  certificate  of  appreciatiom 
fjag  been  atoatbeb  to 

FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  SERVICES  RENDERED  IIT  MEMORY  OF  THOSE 

GALLANT  AMERICANS,  WHO  WERE  LOYAL  TO  THE  CAUSE  FOR 

WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THEIR  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  this  thirtieth 
day  of  May  nineteen  hundred  forty  five. 

Grand   Army   of   The   Republic 

^i      jtmf^f^'fr -Ak*- -~^^^f<*^  United    Spanish    War   Veterans 

Military  Order  of  The   Purple  Heart  IL^  ^  ^l^/f      Ji  J^  * 


o^^wML^i^*^^^^ 


Irr^.an   War    Ve!e:. 


viOytt/U4ai- 


Veterans  of   Foreign    Wars 


The    An^erican    Legion 


Disabled  American  Veterans  of  The  World  Wars 

Regular   Veterans  Association 
of  The   United  Stales 


American   War  Mothers    of   The  UnUed   States 
Gold  Star  Mothers  of  The  United  States 
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Abundance 
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CONTINENTAL  POWER 

FOR  many  years  Technocracy  has  pointed  out  that  political 
boundaries,  both  state  and  international,  are  an  inter- 
ference to  the  installation  of  a  Continental  hydrology  control 
commensurate  with  our  physical  resources  and  our  power 
needs.  An  indication  that  the  trend  toward  ignoring  political 
boundaries  might  be  under  way  is  found  in  a  recent  news 
item  released  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  which 
stated: 

"An  international  hookup  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
power  facilities  will  be  effected  under  a  power  contract  to 
be  signed  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway,   Inc.     .     .     . 

"The  contract  calls  for  initial  delivery  of  22,000  kilowatts 
of  Columbia  River  power  to  the  British  Columbia  company 
to  alleviate  a  power  shortage  in  the  Vancouver,  B.  C.  area 
until  the  company  can  construct  its  proposed  Bridge  River 
project  which  is  to  be  started  within  the  year.     .     .     . 

"New  transmission  facilities  contemplated  to  enable 
Bonneville  to  deliver  power  to  British  Columbia  Include  a 
69-mile,  230,000-volt  line  from  a  point  near  Arlington, 
Washington,  to  Belllngham  and  northwest  to  the  Canadian 
border  near  Blaine.  Three  Bonneville  survey  parties  are 
working  on  the  right-of-way.  Construction  of  the  wood-pole 
line  will  be  started  as  soon  as  materials  and  labor  are  avail- 
able, Bonneville  engineers  said. 

"The  British  Columbia  company  will  tie  into  Bonneville's 
new  line  with  a  230,000-volt  line  which  the  company  will 
construct  from  the  border  to  a  new  sub-station  to  be  built 
near  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

"In  announcing  plans  to  serve  the  Canadian  company, 
Bonneville  Administrator  Paul  J.  Raver  stated  that  inter- 
connection of  the  British  Columbia  system  with  the  2700- 
mile  Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  network  would  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

'After  the  company's  Bridge  River  plant  is  completed 
the  United  States-Canada  line  will  permit  interchange  of 
energy  between  the  two  systems.  The  diversity  of  the 
hydroelectric  resources  In  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Bonneville-Coulee  system  to 
supply  power  to  Canada  during  their  low  water  periods  and 
to  take  power  from  the  Canadian  system  during  low  water 
periods  on  the  Columbia,'  Raver  said." 

Technocracy's  specifications  for  Continental  hlydrology 
have  been  set  forth  in  many  of  the  Organization's  official 
publications  throughout  a  period  of  several  years.*  The 
complete  design  Includes  a  conservation  of  soil  and  a  re- 
storation of  forests  and  wild  life.  It  embodies  the  develop- 
ment   of    water    transportation    and    hydroelectric    power. 


v/hlch,  In  turn,  will  result  in  the  conservation  of  non-recurrent 
resources — coal,  iron  and  oil. 

No  concept  of  design  can  be  too  great  for  this  Continent. 
If  the  United  States  and  Canada  can  in  five  years  of  war 
create  the  stupendous  war  debt  of  over  $300  billion  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  consuming  our  fabricated  resources  on  the 
fields  of  battle  to  defeat  our  military  enemies,  then  our 
respective  countries  can  with  equal  facility  appropriate 
amounts  of  similar  magnitude  to  design  and  construct  on 
this  Continent  of  North  America  a  civilization  that  will  be 
proclaimed  by  the  generations  of  Americans  to  come  as  the 
glory  of  the  ages. 

*For  complete  story  on    Continental    Hydrology   read: 
'Capitalizing    Calamity,'    TECHNOCRACY,    Series   A,    No.   7. 
'Engineering   With    Nature.'   The   TECHNOCRAT,    March,    April    1940. 
'Continental    Hydrology  Control,'    The   TECHNOCRAT.    June    1944. 
'A     Concept    for     a     Continent,'     TECHNOCRACY     DIGEST.,     February     1945; 
The    NORTHWEST   TECHNOCRAT,    March    1945. 

TECHNOLOGY  and  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

TEChHNOLOGY  is  today  the  only  basic  cause  of  social 
change,  and  those  nations  which  install  more  and  more 
technology  must  be  prepared  within  the  near  future  to 
face  the  most  fundamental  social  change  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  in  all  of  man's  social  struggles. 

The  conduct  of  human  affairs  must  conform  to  the  tech- 
nology of  operating  the  energy-consuming  devices  of  a 
Continent.  A  change  of  political  parties  will  avail  us  noth- 
ing. A  civil  war  of  revolution  or  a  planned  coup  d'etat  fn 
the  Power  Age  of  this  Continent  would  be  but  the  roads 
of  chaos  and  annihilation.  Only  a  Technological  Army  is 
capable  of  ushering  in  the  abundance  of  a  New  America.  .  . 

Technology  is  the  social  mechanics  of  the  Power  Age. 
The  aspirations  of  human  society  on  the  North  American 
Continent  must  be  but  the  projection  of  the  technological 
pattern  of  this  Continent.  The  wish-fulfillment  of  the  masses, 
the  sincerity  of  the  reformer,  the  enterprise  of  the  politician, 
the  vision  of  our  Intellectuals,  the  pathology  of  our  econ- 
omists, are  but  gestures  of  futility,  straws  in  the  wind,  in 
the  face  of  the  march  of  power.  .  .  . 

Technocracy  Is  the  technological  orchestration  of  the 
infinite  variables  of  human  capacity  and  the  equipment, 
structures  and  natural  resources  of  the  Continent  in  the 
social  operation  of  North  America  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  a  balanced-load  abundance  for  all,  with  a 
minimum   of  human   effort. 

— Howard  Scott,  in  'The  March  of  Power,'  Series  A,  Number  9, 
TECHNOCRACY  Magazine,  February,    1937. 
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The  Fear  of  Abundance 


Our  Generation  Is  Struggling  to  Postpone  Attainment  of  the  Goal 
Which    Man    Has    Endeavored    to  Reach  Throughout  7000  Years 


WE  ARE  living  in  the  most  ex- 
citing period  of  man's  history. 
More  is  happening  in  a  short- 
er time  now  than  ever  before.  Anyone 
in  America  who  is  over  40  years  of 
age  has  witnessed  more  social  change 
during  his  lifetime  than  all  that  oc- 
curred in  the  preceding  7000  years. 
Man  now  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
the  fulfillment  of  70  centuries  of  hu- 
man hopes  and  desires.  What  he  has 
been  dreaming  of  for  thousands  of 
years  is  now  here.  We  should  expect 
the  people  to  be  thrilled  and  happy 
over  having  won  out  over  the  threat 
of  poverty,  toil  and  ignorance.  But 
what  do  we  find? 

The  people  of  this  Continent  are 
afraid.  They  have  the  psychology  of 
defeat.  After  having  just  won  the 
greatest  war  of  history,  they  behave 
as  though  they  had  lost  it.  "Oh  dear, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  now?" 
Is  a  commonly  heard  expression.  Every- 
one knows  that  something  is  going  to 
happen.  We  all  Intuitively  know  that 
we  are  not  going  to  resume  where  we 
left  off  when  the  war  started.  Too 
much  has  happened  since  1939  for  us 
to  ever  go  back.  The  American  and 
the  Canadian  people  know  that  a 
change  is  coming,  but  they  are  not 
sure  they  are  going  to  like  that 
change.  They  are  afraid  to  contem- 
plate its  magnitude. 

THE  AGE-OLD  STRUGGLE 

For  all  the  centuries  of  past  social 
development,  the  human  race  has  been 
struggling  to  overcome  scarcity.  But 
it  was  always  a  losing  fight;  for  the 
human  muscle  was  not  capable  of  con- 
verting enough  energy  to  produce  all 
that  was  needed,  even  of  the  basic 
essentials.  The  wars,  the  political 
changes  and  the  religious  revolts  did 
not  materially  affect  the  way  of  life 
of  the  common  man.  Whatever  the 
nature  or  the  outcome  of  the  social 
conflicts,    the    great    majority    of    the 


people  continued  to  toil  In  poverty 
for  a  meager  subsistence. 

Science  and  technology  have  now 
made  It  possible,  for  the  first  time,  for 
all  the  people  on  a  Continental  area 
to  have  all  they  can  consume — not  just 
of  the  essentials,  but  of  the  luxuries  as 
well.  The  goal  of  7000  years  of  human 
aspirations,  abundance  and  leisure.  Is 
now  In  our  grasp.  And  we  are  fright- 
ened by  it;  we  are  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge it;  we  are  afraid  of  what  it  is 
going  to  do  to  us. 

So,  most  of  us  are  looking  around 
for  some  way  to  escape  the  Imminent 
calamity  which  the  refusal  to  accept 
abundance  Is  forcing  upon  us.  North 
Americans  are  seeking  Individual  loop- 
holes. The  average  American  wants  to 
gain  security  for  himself,  but  not  for 
the  rest  of  Americans.  The  individual 
looks  around  for  some  way  of  insuring 
his  own  future,  and  the  rest  can  'go  to 
the  devil.'  We  find  people  buying  lit- 
tle farms,  setting  up  small  business  en- 
terprises, putting  away  savings  or 
planning  migrations  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, In  the  hope  that  they  as  Individ- 
uals will  escape  the  general  social  ills 
that  are  on  the  way.  We  find  million- 
aires building  themselves  underground 
retreats,  well-stocked  with  food  sup- 
plies and  fuel,  In  the  hope  that  they 
can  escape  the  fate  of  the  rest.  From 
one  end  of  the  economic  scale  to  the 
other,  they  have  the  same  Idea — to 
postpone  the  day  when  they  will  have 
to  give  acceptance  to  the  use  of 
abundance. 

In  the  face  of  this  great  social 
crisis,  we  have  the  most  sterile  display 
of  statesmanship  in  our  history.  No  one 
In  high  places  conceives  of,  much  less 
prepares  for,  social  advancement.  Our 
political,  economic,  religious  and  edu- 
cational leaders  are  demonstrating  a 
total  lack  of  vision.  They  all  want  to 
go  backward  instead  of  forward.  The 
political,  business  and  labor  leaders 
are  haggling  over  details  of  profits, 
wages  and  the  form  of  administrative 


controls.  Our  political  leaders  admit 
their  incapacity  to  lead  our  nations 
forward;  they  are  trying  to  pass  the 
buck  (an  old  political  custom);  they 
want  the  states,  the  provinces  and  the 
counties  to  assume  charge  of  the  so- 
cial problems.  The  business  leaders 
want  government  controls  decentral- 
ized or  abolished,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  production  and  distribution 
turned  back  to  corporate  enterprise; 
and,  if  corporate  enterprise  cannot 
make  a  profit,  the  government  should 
subsidize  It  through  relief  handouts. 
The  religious  leaders  cry  for  a  return 
to  the  concepts  of  the  Dark  Ages  and 
10%  tithes.  And  our  educational  lead- 
ers want  us  to  de-emphasize  science 
and  technology  and  go  back  to  study- 
ing the  humanities  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin   classics. 

FEAR  PSYCHOSIS 

These  are  all  symptoms  of  a  fear 
psychosis — fear  of  abundance  and  lei- 
sure. This  fear  was  crystallized  Into  a 
panic  when  an  atom  bomb  was  recent- 
ly dropped  on  hiiroshima.  The  atom 
bomb  gave  the  ecclesiastics  of  all 
faiths  the  jitters.  The  Catholics,  the 
Protestants  and  the  Jews  combined  in 
voicing  alarm.  Private  enterprise  has 
the  jitters,  too;  businessmen  fear  they 
will  not  be  able  to  suppress  our  po- 
tential abundance  much  longer.  The 
politicians  are  making  futile  gestures 
to  suppress  the  knowledge  and  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy.  And,  of 
course,  the  good  people — the  moral- 
ists and  humanitarians — are  wringing 
their  hands  in  anguish. 

The  Technocrats  are  the  only  group 
of  people  on  this  Continent  who  are 
not  afraid  of  abundance;  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  welcome  atomic  energy. 
The  social  thinking  of  Technocrats  Is 
the  only  social  thinking  that  Is  in  har- 
mony with  our  technological  advance- 
ment. We  say  this,  not  as  a  boast,  but 
merely  as  a  description  of  existing  conr 
ditlons. 
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The  struggle  for  abundance  has  al- 
ways revolved  around  the  struggle  for 
greater  energy  supplies.  Now,  when 
an  abundant  source  of  energy  Is  re- 
vealed to  us,  we  are  frightened.  Fun- 
damentally, atomic  energy  Is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  form  of  energy. 
Energy  In  any  form  may  be  used  for 
the  welfare  or  the  destruction  of  man 
and  his  works.  Atomic  energy  merely 
introduces  a  new  magnitude.  It  brings 
home  to  us  the  realization  that  energy, 
when  converted  at  a  high  rate,  is  not 
something  to  be  played  around  with. 
The  atom  bomb  tells  us  that  the  days 
of  anarchic  freedom  are  over — that 
we  must  live  in  a  controlled  society 
or  perish. 

Modern  technology  and  the  large 
scale  use  of  extraneous  energy  destroy 
the  social  concepts  which  developed 
through  7000  years  of  scarcity  and 
hand-tool  operations.  For  example:  In 
a  coal  mine  using  Technocracy's  long- 
wall,  back-fill  process,  the  underground 
mining  of  coal  would  be  done  by  auto- 
matic machines,  and  5000  tons  of  coal 
would  be  brought  to  the  surface  for 
each  man-day  of  labor  employed.  In 
the  face  of  such  technology,  it  be- 
comes ridiculous  to  tell  a  man  that 
he  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  The  painting  of  a  coal 
miner,  with  his  face  and  clothes  dirty 
from  coal  dust  and  sweat,  and  walk- 
ing wearily  from  the  mine  with  a  lunch 
pail  in  one  hand  and  a  pick  in  the 
other,  has  no  meaning.  It  is  not  art, 
not  in  this  age  of  technology. 

BEHAVIOR  PATTERNS  CHANGE 

Technology  is  changing  a  lot  of 
cherished  behavior  patterns  and  men- 
tal concepts.  See  what  is  happening 
to  the  old  idea  of  'the  right  to  work.' 
The  cotton-picking  machine — now  be- 
ing mass-produced  by  four  American 
companies — figuratively  taps  the  poor 
southern  farm  worker  on  the  shoulder 
and  says,  "You  can't  pick  cotton  here 
anymore."  But  the  poor  share-cropper 
can't  understand  it.  He  has  always 
picked  cotton;  his  pappy  and  mammy 
picked  cotton;  and  his  grandpappy  and 
grandmammy  picked  cotton.  But  the 
machine  going  across  the  field,  strip- 
ping two  rows  of  cotton  as  it  goes, 
and  piling  up  a  total  of  7000  pounds 
per  day,  tells  him  more  eloquently 
than  words,  "You  can't  do  that  any- 
more; you'd  better  move  on  now."  And 
this   rhythm    is   echoed    by  the   cotton 


chopper  and  the  flame  weeder.  So,  the 
poor  fellow  goes  to  the  sugar  cane 
fields  of  Louisiana,  where  there  was 
always  plenty  of  work  for  a  strong 
man  at  harvest  time.  But  the  cane-har- 
vesting machine  tells  him,  "You  can't 
work  here  anymore." 

In  the  grain  belt,  the  corn-husking 
machine  and  the  improved  grain  com- 
bine are  doing  the  toil  Instead  of  the 
man.  The  latest  potato-digging  ma- 
chine digs,  cleans,  sorts  and  sacks  the 
potatoes  in  one  operation.  The  sugar 
beet  planter  and  harvester  decree  the 
same  thing,  "You  can't  work  here  any- 
more." 

The  same  thing  has  been  happening 
to  the  industrial  and  factory  worker. 
Whether  the  plant  Is  making  safety 
pins,  crankshafts  for  automobiles  or 
steel  plates,  the  story  is  the  same:  the 
machines  are  doing  the  work,  and  the 
occasional  human  being  is  sitting  at 
push-button  control  panels. 

In  the  offices,  machines  are  doing 
the  work  of  filing  clerks  and  book- 
keepers. The  white  collar  worker  Is 
going  the  way  of  the  migrant  farm 
worker  and  the  industrial  employe.  But 
we  have  just  got  started  on  the  trend. 
The  cook  and  the  waitress  will  soon 
be  forced  to  migrate  from  the  restaur- 
ants when  cooking  and  serving  ma- 
chines, already  designed,  are  put  Into 
operation.  Neither  will  the  housewife 
be  able  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and 
washroom  much   longer. 

This  Is  something  new.  It  has  never 
happened  before.  Modern  technology 
has  no  precedent.  It  is  a  law  of  tech- 
nology that  when  you  produce  more 
you  must  work  the  human  being  less. 
'Full  production  and  full  employment' 
are  incompatible,  regardless  of  how 
high  the  office  of  the  politician  who 
makes  the  pronouncement. 

When  human  muscles  furnished  98% 
of  the  energy  used  in  production,  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  human  being  as 
a  producer.  The  bulk  of  the  people  had 
to  work  hard  for  long  hours  to  get 
the  work  done.  It  was  then  Important 
that  the  human  animal  be  regulated  in 
order  to  get  him  to  use  his  muscles 
for  motive  power.  It  was  necessary  to 
convince  him  that  work  was  a  virtue 
and  that  idleness  was  a  sin.  All  the 
forces  of  persuasion  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  problem. 

First,  the  human  being  was  regu- 
lated by  the  economic  system.  He  was 
bribed   by  wages  to  work  and  threat- 


ened with  hunger  and  poverty  If  he 
did  not  work.  Except  for  a  small  aris- 
tocracy, the  right  to  consume  was  re- 
stricted to  those  who  did  the  work. 
The  political  heads  passed  laws  re- 
quiring people  to  work  and  punishing 
them  If  they  did  not  work.  The  politi- 
cal decrees  were  backed  up  by  the 
armed  forces,  the  police  and  the  whip- 
ping post.  The  whole  society  was  con- 
ditioned to  respect  the  hard  worker 
and  to  despise  the  loafer.  And,  just 
to  make  sure  the  poor  saps  did  not 
misunderstand,  the  priest  was  called  in 
to  use  moral  persuasion,  backed  up 
with  the  threat  of  hell  and  the  reward 
of  heaven  in  the  hereafter.  By  these 
means,  the  morality  of  toil  was  built 
up  and  enforced.  We  can  conclude 
from  this  that  toil  must  be  contrary 
to  human  nature,  else  why  should  so 
much   persuasive   force   be   necessary? 

FUNCTIONAL  CONTROL  NEEDED 

The  machine  is  now  the  major  factor 
in  production,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  human  animal  away  from 
where  work  is  being  done.  We  must 
shift  our  emphasis  to  the  greater  fac- 
tor, the  machine,  which  does  over  98% 
of  the  work,  and  only  Incidentally  con- 
sider the  minor  factor,  the  human, 
who  does  less  than  2%.  But  the  ma- 
chine is  not  subject  to  regulation.  You 
can't  influence  it  by  bribery  or  the 
threat  of  starvation.  It  does  not  re- 
spond to  political  decrees,  nor  to  flog- 
ging, nor  profanity.  The  story  of 
heaven  and  hell  leaves  It  cold.  An  en- 
tirely  new   approach   is   called   for. 

There  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do 
with  a  machine — operate  it.  Functional 
control,  not  regulation,  must  be  used. 
The  businessman,  the  politician  and 
the  clergyman  have  no  place  in  the 
factory.  There  is  only  one  type  of  per- 
son who  understands  the  technique  of 
control,  the  engineer — the  man  who  is 
trained  to  apply  the  knowledge  of 
science  to  human  use.  He  is  the  only 
one  who  can  operate  the  physical 
factors  In  our  society.  And,  since  all 
social  phenomena  are  physical,  and 
measureable,  the  engineer  is  the  only 
person  capable  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  society. 

When  98%  of  the  work  was  done  by 
human  effort.  It  was  possible  to  dis- 
tribute the  scarcity  then  produced  by 
means  of  a  price.  The  people  who  did 
the    producing    were    paid    enough    In 
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wages  to  buy  up  the  bulk  of  what  they 
produced,  with  the  small  surplus  going 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  a  few  aristocrats. 

When  less  than  2%  of  the  work  is 
done  by  human  muscles,  the  wages 
paid  for  that  small  amount  of  energy 
can  buy  up  only  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  total  production.  Society  must 
start  thinking  of  the  human  being,  not 
as  a  producer,  but  as  a  consumer.  We 
must  start  thinking  that  people  have 
the  right  to  consume,  not  as  a  reward 
for  work  done,  but  as  their  Inborn  right 
as  human  beings.  The  baby  now  has 
the  right  to  consume  when  it  is  born. 
No  one  questions  that  right.  We  must 
extend  that  right  to  cover  one's  entire 
life.  It  must  be  guaranteed  to  one  as 
a  right  of  citizenship.  This  new  con- 
cept is  not  created  simply  because 
someone  wants  it  that  way,  nor  be- 
cause it  is  morally  good;  but  because 
it  must  follow  the  large-scale  use  of 
technology.  We  must  apply  this  con- 
cept, or  the  social  mechanism  bogs 
down. 

When  a  person  is  guaranteed  the 
right  to  consume  from  birth  to  death, 
and  no  one  can  deprive  him  of  that 
right — not  even  the  government — It 
changes  his  attitude  about  many 
things.  The  old  regulations  are  no 
longer  valid.  There  ceases  to  be  the 
power  of  reward  and  punishment. 
Threats  and  promises  have  no  mean- 
ing. Consequently,  the  political,  legal, 
economic  and  moral  concepts  of  the 
past  become  history. 

Our  present  leaders  do  not  even 
understand  what  Is  happening,  much 
less  are  they  making  preparations  to 
meet  the  change.  Fearful  of  abund- 
ance, the  leaders  in  government,  busi- 
ness, finance,  religion  and  education 
can  think  of  only  one  thing:  Destroy  the 
abundance;  maintain  scarcity.  They 
want,  somehow,  to  go  back  to  poverty, 
toil  and  superstition;  they  want  us  to 
suppress  new  knowledge  and  inven- 
tions. With  over  $100  billion  worth 
of  surplus  goods  on  hand,  our  leaders 
are  much  embarrassed.  Their  worry 
Is:  How  are  we  going  to  dispose  of 
this  surplus  without  ruining  business? 
They  can  think  of  only  one  thing — 
destroy  it! 

So,  large-scale  destruction  and 
waste  is  being  carried  out  all  across 
the  Continent,  and  in  foreign  supply 
depots.  Almost  every  day  the  news- 
papers carry  stories  (obscured  on  the 
back  pages)  of  wholesale  destruction. 
This  ranges  from  the  burning  of  woolen 


blankets  and  the  selling  of  butter  to 
soap  manufacturers  to  the  deliberate 
smashing  of  radios  and  aeroplane  en- 
gines; it  Includes  the  destruction  of 
house-trailers,  trucks  and  bull-dozers, 
and  the  burning  of  all  kinds  of  supplies. 
Sometimes,  German  prisoners  of  war 
are  used  for  this  dirty  work,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  Americans  and  Canad- 
ians to  do  it,  even  under  military 
orders. 

How  much  longer  are  the  Canadian 
and  the  American  people  going  to 
stand  for  their  so-called  leaders 
double-crossing  them?  How  far  will 
they  let  this  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty, which  they  have  paid  for  with 
their  purchases  of  bonds,  go  on  simply 
to  open  a  market  for  chiseling  busi- 
ness? 

The  technological  social  machine 
which  we  have  built  on  this  Continent 
fails  to  respond  to  the  old  methods  of 
political,  business  and  moralistic  regu- 
lation. The  old  institutions  have  out- 
lived their  time.  But  we  are  still  try- 
ing to  bamboozle  each  other  with  the 
same  old  hooey — that  'What  is  good 
for  business  is  good  for  all  of  us.'  For 
fifteen  years  now,  the  Price  System  on 
this  Continent  has  not  been  able  to  run 
Itself;  it  has  been  living  on  borrowed 
time  and  government  credit.  The  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  bribing  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  (with  the  citizens' 
own  money)  to  stay  with  a  system 
whose  time  has  run  out. 

A  "CONVENIENT'  WAR 

The  political  leaders,  refusing  to 
accept  or  initiate  any  fundamental 
social  change,  have  bribed  business  to 
stay  at  the  same  old  stand;  they  have 
bribed  the  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies; they  have  bribed  the  farmers, 
workers  and  the  property  owners;  and 
they  have  bribed  the  aged,  the  young, 
the  unemployed  and  the  indigent.  All 
of  these  people  have  been  bribed  in 
one  way  or  another  to  stay  with  the 
Price  System.  In  no  other  way  could 
it  have  been  kept  together  for  so  long. 
But  the  bribes  have  had  to  become 
larger  and  larger;  and  in  order  to  have 
a  means  of  handing  out  enough  brib- 
ery over  the  last  five  years,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  second  world  war. 
It  so  happened  that  a  second  world 
war  came  along  just  in  time — by  pure 
coincidence,  of  course! 


In  order  to  wage  a  large-scale  war 
— to  produce  enough  materiel  for  the 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  an 
armed  force  of  12  million  men  and 
women — the  Industrial  machines  of  the 
Continent  had  to  be  increased  in  num- 
ber and  efficiency.  We  were  able  to 
nearly  double  total  production,  but  we 
increased  employment  by  only  14%. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  cost-plus  con- 
tracts, that  14%  probably  would  not 
have  been  used.  (If  you  worked  under 
a  cost-plus  contract,  you  know  what 
v/e   mean!) 

SCIENCE  VS.  CHAOS 

The  American  politicians  have  prom- 
ised the  people  60  million  jobs.  What 
blueprint  do  they  offer?  None,  what- 
soever; just  wishful  thinking.  Here  Is 
the  problem  they  are  really  faced 
with:  It  60  million  jobs  are  provided, 
the  factories  will  have  to  be  operated 
at  a  higher  level  than  during  the  war. 
If  that  happens,  we  will  flood  the  whole 
country  with  an  unsalable  surplus  of 
goods  in  a  few  months  and  will  have  to 
shut  down  for  a  long  time.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  factories  are  not 
operated  at  full  capacity,  there  will 
be  a  minimum  of  30  million  unem- 
ployed. Either  event  will  smash  the 
Price  System. 

When  you  have  taken  enough  of  a 
beating.  Technocracy  will  tell  you  what 
can  really  b'e  done.  We  can  tell  you 
what  science  has  to  offer  you  In  the 
way  of  a  new  social  order.  Here  Is  a 
mere  hint  as  to  what  it  Is: 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  North 
American  Continent  reveals  that  we 
have  enough  resources,  enough  energy, 
enough  technology,  and  enough 
trained  men  and  women  to  produce  all 
that  can  be  consumed  by  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Continent — and  that  stand- 
ard of  living  could  be  maintained  for 
at  least  1000  years.  To  put  it  in  other 
words,  every  adult  citizen  of  this  Con- 
tinent could  be  provided  with  a  yearly 
income  equivalent  to  that  of  $20,000 
in    1929. 

We  have  the  resources  and  the 
know-how  to  produce  everything  we 
want  In  the  way  of  physical  goods  and 
services.  The  war  has  taught  us,  if 
nothing  else,  that  human  ingenuity  can 
do  anything  that  is  physically  possible, 
if  it  sets  out  to  do  it. 

You  have  right  at  your  fingertips  the 
very  thing  for  which  your  ancestors  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been  yearn- 
ing.   You   have  an   opportunity  and   a 
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responsibility  to  bring  to  fruit  7000 
years  of  human  endeavor.  Are  we 
qoing  to  back  down  now  in  cringing 
fear,  or  are  we  going  ahead  into  a 
bright,  new  future?  Abundance  and 
leisure  have  been  won.  It  is  here  for 
you.  The  problem  of  production  has 
been  solved.  You  can  have  it  for  the 
taking;  so,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
Are  you  afraid  of  the  handful  of 
people  who  will  stand  In  your  way 
and  tell  you  to  go  back,  that  you  can- 
not go  forward?  Did  you  turn  back 
when  you  met  your  fascist  enemies  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  Asia? 
There  is,  of  course,  a  small  oligarchy 
of  successful,  nice  people  who  have 
been  fleecing  you  for  three  genera- 
tions,  who   do   not  want  to   lose   their 


preferential  advantage.  They  will 
plead  with  you  to  be  nice,  gentle 
suckers  and  to  please  let  them  go  on 
trimming  you  for  a  fourth  and  fifth 
generation.  How  much  longer  are  you 
going  to  argue  In  favor  of  the  right  to 
be    chiseled? 

You  don't  like  what  you  have  now, 
do  you?  You  don't  like  the  poverty, 
the  toll,  the  worry,  the  crime,  the  dis- 
ease and  the  corruption  which  the 
Price  System  spawns.  Then  why  do 
you  stick  with  it? 

You  have  two  pathways  into  the 
future,  the  streamlined  highway  of 
science,  or  the  bumpy,  muddy,  fasclstic 
road  to  chaos.  If  you  choose  chaos — 
that  is,  if  you  stick  to  the  status  quo 
— you  will  get  what  you  deserve.    But 


if  you  have  the  courage  and  good 
sense  to  accept  the  super-highway  of 
science,  you  will  be  the  heroes  of  the 
new  tomorrow.  You  will  have  won  the 
right  of  every  American  to  consume 
abundance.  You  will  be  victors  In  the 
battle  of  the  peace. 

If  you  want  chaos,  just  continue  to 
do  what  you  have  been  doing;  just 
keep  on  trying  to  find  some  way  of 
beating  the  Price  System. 

If  you  choose  science,  you've  got  a 
big  job  to  do,  and  a  very  short  time 
in  which  to  do  it.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  your  lives.  Aside  from 
the  struggle  to  survive,  there  is  nothing 
else  in  your  lives  worthwhile  until  this 
job  is  done. 

— Wilton   Ivie. 
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TH  E  ATOBOMB-SCIENCE  ON  THE  MARCH 

A  bomb  fell  on  Japan.  It  messed  up  Hirosiiima;  but  that  is  the  least  it  did.  It  shattered  7000  years  of  human 
concepts.  It  rocked  the  Vatican  and  Wall  Street,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  Washington  and  London.  It  removed  all 
doubts  concerning  imminent  social  change.  At  a  cost  of  two  billion  dollars,  this  war  was  ended,  as  well  as  all 
future  wars.  Mass  killing  has  been  made  so  cheap  and  so  efficient  that  there  is  no  longer  any  profit  in  it.  A  war 
that  requires  years  to  prepare  for  and  conduct,  and  which  engages  millions  of  men,  is  profitable  to  business,  and 
so  desirable.  But  a  war  that  requires  no  army,  no  navy,  and  possibly  not  even  an  airplane,  and  which  can  be  begun 
and  finished  within  an  hour,  is  absurd.   Abundance  ruins  any  racket,  and  that  includes  killing. 


WORLD  WAR  II— actually  the 
first  war  of  really  world-wide 
scope  and  implications — has 
spent  Its  fury,  leaving  in  its  wake  mil- 
lions of  casualties  and  a  world  that 
needs  a  complete  physical  overhauling. 
Out  of  the  war  have  come  spec- 
tacular and  awe-inspiring  develop- 
ments that  can  sweep  away  the  un- 
certainty and  insecurity  of  the  past 
and  bring  a  multitude  of  new  tech- 
niques and  a  plethora  of  physical 
goods. 

Certainly,  the  most  awesome  and 
potent  contrivance  to  be  announced 
was  the  'Atobomb,'  first  practical  re- 
lease of  atomic  energy.  The  new  de- 
velopment Is  an  outgrowth  of  re- 
search started  years  ago  by  Nobel 
prize  winners  Dr.  Nils  Bohr,  whose  name 
is  linked  with  a  well-known  theory  of 
atomic  structure.  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Law- 
rence, creator  of  the  cyclotron,  and 
hundreds  of  other  outstanding  scien- 
tists abroad  and  in  America,  working 
with  U-235,  heavy  water,  atom  smash- 


ers and  specialized  equipment  in  the 
laboratories  of  our  foremost  universi- 
ties and  institutes. 

It  remained  for  the  advent  of  World 
War  II  to  throw  the  entire  field  of 
atom-smashing  into  the  limbo  of  se- 
crecy and  to  subsequently  bring  forth 
the  first  successful  use  of  atomic 
energy  in  the  form  of  the  Atobomb. 

'Scientifictlon'  writers  long  ago  used 
'atomic  energy'  to  motivate  their  plots 
of  life  in  future  centuries;  some  peo- 
ple have  scoffed  at  the  very  Idea  of 
being  able  to  extract  the  energy;  while 
still  others  have  branded  the  tamper- 
ing with  the  atom  as  'doings  of  the 
devil.' 

Is  atomic  energy  important?  Why? 
Because  it  will  eventually  mean  cheap, 
unlimited  quantities  of  power?  No!  We 
already  have  sufficient  means  of  ob- 
taining all  the  power  we  can  use.  Be- 
cause the  'burden  of  toil'  can  now  be 
lifted  from  the  backs  of  'm'illions  of 
people?  No!  It  may  take  years  of 
painstaking  research  and  experimenta- 


tion before  the  power  released  from 
the  atom  can  be  harnessed  to  useful 
work.  Besides,  if  we  'smarten  up'  we 
could  lift  that  burden  of  toil  even  now. 
In  August,  when  the  Atobomb  was 
announced,  the  news  suddenly  shat- 
tered a  tottering  framework  of  age-old 
concepts  and  severely  shook  the  staid- 
ness  and  complacency  of  the  status 
quo  in  business,  politics  and  ecclesias- 
tical circles. 

Yes,  the  Atobomb  is  vitally  import- 
ant because  it  points  out  what  Tech- 
nocracy has  been  telling  the  American 
people  for  many  years.  But  first,  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  comments  in 
the  nation's  press: 

Marquis  Childs,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily   News,   August  8,   stated: 

"Atomic  energy  knows  neither  friend 
nor  foe.  It  is  primeval  force.  It  is  a 
new  beginning,  a  new  world — or  it  is 
the  end! 

"The  sad  thing  is  that  with  one  part 
of  our  mind  we  are  still  slowly  strug- 
gling  out  of  the    stone    age.    On   the 
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technical  side,  man  has  nnoved  into  the 
21st  century  with  Buck  Rogers  and 
Flash  Gordon." 

The  Los  Angeles  hIerald-Express, 
August  7,  carried  the  following  quota- 
tion: 

"A  Vatican  spokesman  expressed 
'great  shock'  today  over  the  news  of 
the  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb,  hie 
warned  that  'its  use  and  use  of  similar 
death-dealing  instruments  can  lead 
only  to  the  satanic  destruction  of  the 
human   race.' 

An  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,   August   II,   read   in   part: 

"The  survival  of  humankind  will  in  a 
large  measure  depend  upon  whether 
the  world's  greatest  technological  na- 
tion can  rise  to  this  challenge — wheth- 
er we  can  use  our  technology  to  estab- 
lish a  continuously  expanding  base  for 
a  better,  broader,  more  humane  cul- 
ture, not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
humankind  everywhere." 

M.  S.  Rukeyser,  financial  columnist 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  wrote 
on  August   12: 

"The  basic  fact  is  that  improving 
sociology  —  rising  material  well-being 
— does  not  rest  on  the  pious  hopes  of 
spiritual  leaders,  the  theories  of  the 
academic  mind,  nor  the  glib  promises 
of  politicians. 

"Improved  living  standards  come 
from  business,  which  makes  use  of  the 
creative  mind  in  science,  invention  and 
engineering  to  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter goods." 

The  Los  Angeles  hlerald-Express,  Au- 
gust 7,  quoted  Senator  Johnson  (D., 
Colo.)  as  saying: 

".  .  .  the  atomic  bomb  ought  to 
blow  up  peacetime  conscription.  It 
ought  to  mean  the  end  of  big  armies." 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  August 
19,   carried   this   AP   release: 

"L'Osservatore  Romano  predicted  a 
'feverish  race  for  secret  weapons'  In 
the  postwar  world  and  rebuked  scien- 
tists who  work  on  them. 

"The  Vatican  City  newspaper  said 
In  an  editorial  that  an  armament  race 
was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
'last  atrocious  episodes  of  the  war.' 

Ray  Tucker,  In  his  column  'National 
Whirligig'  in  the  Los  Angeles  hlerald- 
Express,    August    15,    stated: 

"The  utilities  once  complained  that 
a    series   of  TVA's   and    MVA's   would 


"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Right  Rev.  Geoffrey  F.  Fisher,  today 
expressed  fear  that  the  real  danger  of  the  atomic  bomb  lay  not  in 
endless  destruction  but  In  the  increased  leisure  It  offered  mankind." 

— The  New  Republic,  September  3,  1945. 

"The  August  I  I  bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  had  this  to  say  about  the  splitting  of  the  atom:  'With  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  energy  cannot  at  once  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
destruction,  immediate  jeopardy  to  our  economy  is  not  In  sight.'  " 

— The  Nation,  August  25,    1945. 

"The  Rev.  Robert  I.  Gannon,  president  of  Fordham  University  in  New 
York,  called  the  atomic  bomb  a  triumph  of  research,  but  said  'our 
savage  generation  cannot  be  trusted  with  it.  Such  power  of  destruction 
would  have  been  a  social  hazard  even  In  the  civilized  thirteenth 
century.'  " 

— Newsweek,  August  20,   1945. 

"The  London  Sunday  Express'  wry  columnist  Nat  Gubbins  summed  up 
the  politics  of  atoms:  'While  the  general  election  killed  conservatism  in 
England,  the  atomic  bomb  killed  it  all  over  the  world.'  " 

— Newsweek,  August  20,   1945. 


drive  them  out  of  business  because 
they  could  not  face  federal  costs  and 
competition.  Now,  these  companies 
and  every  other  Industry  may  even- 
tually have  to  stand  up  against  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
sun." 

Well,  'society'  has  spoken.  Even 
though  it  hastened  peace  immeas- 
urably, some  have  condemned  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb  because  of  Its  ut- 
terly destructive  abilities.  We  can  bear 
up  under  the  abuse,  however,  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  useful  lives 
were  saved — perhaps  even  millions — 
in  the  long  run.  It  would  have  been 
welcome   a    lot  sooner. 

Of  course,  the  Atobomb  is  barbaric. 
Why  not?  It  kills  people!  But  didn't 
the  German  and  Japanese  fascists 
slaughter  innocent  people?  Isn't  killing 
the  aim  of  war? 

No  matter  what  has  been  said  about 
it,  the  issue  is  not  resolved  by  moral 
or  philosophical  considerations  about 
the  cruelty  or  immoral  uses  of  the  Ato- 
bomb. The  Atobomb  would  have  come 
regardless.  Man's  quest  for  knowledge 
is  Insatiable  and  will  not  be  denied  by 
political,  business  nor  ecclesiastical 
considerations  for  very  long. 

The   essential    consideration    is    how 


further  development  will  be  carried  on 
and  for  what  purpose.  It  will  not  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 
President  Truman  took  the  expedient 
view  that  the  government  should  con- 
trol any  future  experimentation  into 
atomic  energy.  The  national  scientific 
board  proposed  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 
is  recognition  also  that  men  of  science 
must  be  brought  out  of  the  'cellar'  and 
disassociated  from  the  'absent-minded 
professor,'    pseudo-scientist   role. 

But  adoption  of  science  advisory 
boards  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
will  not  save  the  creaking,  tottering  so- 
cial structure — the  Price  System.  Con- 
versely, its  end  will  be  hastened, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Our  social  institutions  are  striving 
desperately  to  bring  their  concepts 
into  line  with  the  new  age  of  energy. 
Their  behavior  is  all  too  reminiscent 
of  the  proverbial  'jack-in-the-box.'  And 
where  the  social  institution  Is  unwill- 
ing or  cannot  attempt  a  revision,  the 
products  of  science,  leading  inevitably 
toward  social  advancement,  are  con- 
demned. The  scientist  and  the  tech- 
nologist have  been  in  the  back  seat 
too  long.  It  is  high  time  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  technical  achievements 
must   be   administered    by   the   techni- 
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clans  who  made  them  possible.  It  is 
necessary.  It  is  inevitable!  No  moral 
nor  philosophical  barrier  will  stop  the 
trend. 

We  could  say  we  are  riding  in  a  new 
model  gas  turbine-powered  limousine 
— but  we  forgot  to  pave  the  road  and 
the  bumps  and  soft  shoulders  of  the 
Price  System  are  making  the  ride  very 
rough. 

It  may  be  a  little  outworn  to  use 
the  old  cliche,  'I  told  you  so,'  but  why 
not?  Technocracy  Inc.,  of  all  the  or- 
ganizations on  the  American  scene, 
has  not  found  it  necessary  to  change 
its  'tune.'  The  Atobomb,  radar  con- 
trol, television  bombs,  etc.,  fit  in  nice- 
ly with  Technocracy's  proposal  for  a 
standing  military  force  of  engineer- 
mechanics  —  trained    technicians    ca- 


pable of  operating  new  defensive 
technology;  not  millions  of  foot-slog- 
ging doughboys  equipped  as  now  with 
suddenly  obsolete  equipment. 

Technocracy's  'Technate  of  North 
America,'  proposed  more  than  a  de- 
cade ago,  need  not  be  altered  to  ac- 
commodate the  Atobomb  or  any  other 
new,  revolutionizing  devise. 

Atomic  energy,  molecular  motion, 
or  what  have  you — nothing  would  re- 
quire basic  changes  in  Technocracy's 
scientifically  conceived  technique  of 
social  operation  wherein  technical 
achievement  will  be  raised  to  the  high- 
est possible  level  and  used  to  serve  all 
citizens  In  an  adequate  and  impartial 
manner. 

— Nathan   Columbus. 


On  The  Beam 


THE  modern  airplane  is  an  as- 
semblage of  many  complicated 
mechanisms  Involving  a  wide  va- 
rie+y  of  natural  phenomena.  All  the 
individual  mechanisms  are  Integrated, 
co-ordinated  and  operated  under  de- 
signed direction.  Science  has  been  at 
work.  Determination  of  the  mechan- 
ism's most  probable  performance, 
flight,  in  terms  of  mass,  time  and  dis- 
tance, has  been  made.  The  method  of 
making  these  determinations  has  been 
observation,  experiment  and  measure- 
ment. Nature's  laws,  gravity,  thermo- 
dynamics, generation  and  conduction 
of  electricity,  the  behavior  of  gases 
under  temperature  changes,  and  many 
others  were  discovered  and  reduced 
to  mathematical  formulae.  Only  then 
was  flight  by  man  possible. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  list  of 
scientists  and  engineers  whose  con- 
tributions have  made  flight  a  reality 
are  the  pilot  and  navigator  who  play 
minor  but  important  parts.  Their 
function  is  to  see  that  nature's  laws 
are  obeyed,  that  the  mechanism  con- 
tinues to  operate  in  conformity  with 
those  laws  during  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  flight.  If  control  of  the  plane 
is  to  be  efficient  and  safe  the  pilot  and 
navigator  must  have  accurate  informa- 
tion at  all  times  as  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  plane  and  its  environ- 
ment. Such  information  is  derived 
through  measuring  instruments  and  is 
indicated  on  gauges  mounted  on  the 
control    panel. 


A  Tachometer  counts  the  r.p.m.  of 
the  motors  and  a  Synchronizer  facili- 
tates keeping  the  engines  running  at 
identical  speeds.  A  Manifold  Pressure 
Gauge  indicates  the  engine  power  out- 
put under  varying  conditions  pf  alti- 
tude and  engine  speed.  Oil  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Pressure  Gauges  are  ne- 
cessary. A  warning  light  glows  on  the 
control  panel  when  pressures  fall  below 
safety  limits.  There  are  also  gauges 
that  Indicate  the  quantity  of  oil  and 
fuel  In  the  tanks,  oil  temperatures,  and 
the  flow  of  fuel  (gallons  per  hour). 

The  Airspeed  Indicator  enables  the 
pilot  to  keep  his  plane  within  the  de- 
signed limitations  as  to  'stall  speed'  and 
maximum  speed  in  dives.  It  also  indi- 
cates fore-and-aft  altitude,  since  'nose 
up'  position  results  in  decreased  air 
speed  and  'nose  down'  position  in  In- 
creased airspeed.  Bv  means  of  the 
Airspeed  Indicator,  Turn  and  Bank  In- 
dicators and  Rate  of  Climb  Instru- 
ments, the  pilot  can  regain  a  level 
straight  flying  position  from  any  air- 
plane attitude.  These,  together  with 
the  Altimeter  and  Compass,  form  a 
complete  set  of  blind  flying  instru- 
ments. 

The  Accelerometer  measures  the 
velocity  of  the  plane  either  in  magni- 
tude or  direction.  The  Octant  and 
Sextant  make  celestial  navigation  pos- 
sible. The  new  Air  Position  Indicator 
enables  the  pilot  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion and  return  without  the  benefit  of 
Sextant,     Radio     Beams,     Land     Marks 


or  other  navigational  aids.  Radar  sees 
at  night,  reflecting  a  moving  shadowy 
picture    of   the   terrain    below. 

Flying  by  instruments  provides  the 
highest  degree  of  probability  that  the 
plane  will  reach  its  destination.  The 
pilot  and  navigator  keep  their  eyes 
and  thoughts  on  the  instrument  panel, 
permitting  no  Interference.  Passengers 
may  think  of  anything  they  choose — 
business  deals,  political  manipulations, 
religion,  or  romantic  episodes — but 
none  of  these  philosophical  preoccupa- 
tions must  enter  into  the  operational 
calculations  of  the  crew.  Passengers 
would  not  think  of  taking  over  the 
controls  of  the  plane.  They  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  construction 
and  behavior,  or  flying  conditions. 
Their  wishes,  guesses,  beliefs  and  opin- 
ions would  bring  sudden  disaster.  The 
pilot  reads  the  gauges.  He  knows. 
He  has  to  know.  He  is  backed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  scientific  de- 
terminations. He  has  been  appointed 
because  of  his  knowledge  and  training. 
The  people  didn't  elect  him  to  the 
command  of  a  plane  by  ballot  or 
otherwise.  They  wouldn't  dare  to. 
People  who  fly  place  their  safety  in 
the  hands  of  trained,  scientific  en- 
gineers and  technicians. 

During  the  past  150  years  science 
has  converted  America  into  a  compli- 
cated mechanism  for  the  production 
of  goods  and  services.  All  of  its  parts, 
power  generation  and  transmission, 
oil  production,  communication  and 
transportation,  mining,  farming  and 
manufacturing  facilities  are  highly  in- 
tegrated. The  shut-down  of  one  means 
the  shut-down  of  all.  Our  lives  depend 
upon  the  smooth,  continued  operation 
of  this  vast  mechanism.  Why  not  place 
our  safety  and  security  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  designed  and  installed  this 
mechanism  and  those  who  operate  and 
maintain  it — in  the  hands  of  those  who 
know? 

The  phenomena  involved  in  the 
functional  operation  of  the  social 
mechanism  are  metrical.  Why  not  co- 
ordinate all  of  these  operations,  set 
up  a  central  control  panel  and  place 
all  operating  personnel  under  unified, 
designed  direction,  free  from  political 
and  economic  interference,  thereby 
providing  a  smooth,  continued  opera- 
tion and  an  abundant  life  and  security 
for   all   Americans? 

Why  not  get  on  the  beam? 

— From  the  Coefficient  bullettin  of  Section    I, 
R.D.  8342,  Technocracy,    Inc. 
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A  HIGHWAY  GETS  ITS  STRIPES 


WARTIME  years  have  seen 
technology  make  terrific  in- 
roads on  man-hours  per  unit 
in  Industrial  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions. In  each  issue  of  all  Technocracy 
magazines  one  may  find  numerous 
illustrations  of  new  and  improved 
equipment  and  processes,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  in  the  near  future  will 
mean  the  abolition  of  many  thousands 
of  jobs  now  performed  by  hand-tool 
methods. 

A  good  example  of  a  new  piece  of 
technology,  the  use  of  which  drasti- 
cally reduces  man-hours  and  cost,  is 
reported  In  a   recent  issue  of  the  En- 


mounted  on  a  3-ton,  cab-over-engine 
chassis  with  a  wheelbase  of  99  inches. 
Three  compartment  tanks  have  a  total 
capacity  of  700  gallons  of  paint.  Each 
compartment  has  an  air-motor  driven, 
vertical  shaft,  two-blade  paint  agita- 
tor. A  lO-gallon  pressure  tank  to 
supply  paint  solvent  for  cleaning  the 
internal  atomizing  spray  guns  is 
mounted  just  forward  of  the  rear 
wheel-well.  Compressed  air  atomizes 
the  solvent  through  an  atomizing  head 
on  the  solvent  tank  and  forces  it 
through  the  spray  guns. 

All  operating  controls  for  the  paint 
spray    equipment   are    located    at   the 


rear  of  the  truck  so  as  to  be  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  spray  operator. 

Three  large  internai-atomizing  spray 
guns,  mounted  side  by  side  on  the 
spray  gun  carriage,  are  used  to  apply 
the  stripes.  Three  levers  for  operating 
the  paint  gun  control  valves  are  lo- 
cated to  the  right  of  the  operator's 
position.  The  width  of  the  line  applied 
by  each  gun  is  controlled  by  two  float- 
ing steel  plates  or  shields,  which  move 
vertically  on  fixed  guides. 

To  enable  the  operator  to  compen- 
sate for  deviations  of  the  driver  on 
curves,  an  arrangement  is  provided 
which  permits  the  spray  gun  trailer  to 
be  moved  a  maximum  of  4  inches  to 
the  right  or  left  of  normal  position. 
Control  of  this  movement  is  by  means 
of  a  conventional  automobile  steering 
wheel  and  column. 

All  difficulties  due  to  paint  skins 
have  been  eliminated  by  use  of  filters 
In  each  paint  supply  line  ahead  of  the 
spray  gun. 

When  the  truck  Is  moving,  communi- 
cation between  the  driver  and  the 
spray  gun  operator  is  provided  by  a 
telephone  system  using  breast  plate 
transmitters  and  double  head  sets. 

Cost  of  application  of  the  traffic 
guide  stripes  with  the  hand  pushed 
machines  averaged  about  $12.50  per 
mile,  while  the  cost  of  application  with 
the  new  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$2.30  per  mile. 

— Photos    courtesy    Department    of    Highways, 
State  of  Ohio. 


gineering  News-Record.  It  is  the  spe- 
cially designed  truck  used  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  painting  traffic  guide 
stripes  on  its  many  miles  of  highway. 

Early  striping  was  done  by  small 
machines  (see  cut),  some  self-powered, 
but  guided  and  serviced  by  an  opera- 
tor on  foot,  thus  limiting  the  speed  and 
range.  Average  daily  production, 
painting  one  stripe,  was  less  than  three 
miles. 

With  the  new  equipment  which  ap- 
plies one  to  three  stripes  at  a  time,  at 
a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour,  10,500 
miles  of  center  lines,  lane  lines  and 
yellow  no-passing  zone  lines  are  ap- 
plied each  year.  The  paint  Is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  gallons  per 
mile  for  white  and  yellow  and  10  gal- 
lons per  mile  for  black. 

Units  of  the  traffic  guide  striper  are 
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Mice  or  Men? 


Our  Present  Method  of  Social  Operation  Is 
Destroying  the  Instinct  of  Self-Preservation 


SELF-PRESERVATION  Is  the  first 
law  of  Nature.  Very  few  would 
dispute  such  an  obvious  state- 
ment, yet,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Price  Systenn  the  most  important  in- 
stinct that  has  been  implanted  in  the 
human  race  is  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing destroyed. 

Every  one  of  us  living  today  had 
ancestors  to  whom  this  instinct  was  the 
motivating  force,  else,  we,  their  de- 
scendants, would  not  be  here  today. 
These  ancestors  of  ours  had  to  fight 
ferocious  animals  and  endure  flood, 
fire  and  pestilence.  History  records 
many  instances  where  tribes  trekked 
hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of 
miles,  and  faced  unbelievable  terrors, 
always  with  the  one  Idea  in  mind,  to 
obtain  a   better  food  supply. 

WHAT  ARE  THESE  PEOPLE? 

Ever  since  man  became  articulate, 
his  one  constant  prayer  to  his  Sod  or 
his  gods  has  been  In  connection  with 
food.  Right  down  through  the  ages  he 
has  prayed  to  the  sun,  to  a  piece  of 
stone  or  to  his  personal  conception  of 
a  diety  that  he  be  blessed  with  plenty 
so  that  he  might  eat  and  that  his  chil- 
dren might  eat  and  live.  Now,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  so  far  as  the  North 
American  Continent  is  concerned,  that 
prayer  has  been  answered  and  suffi- 
cient food  is  possible  for  everybody 
in  an  endless  variety  to  satisfy  all 
tastes  and  needs.  No  longer  is  It  neces- 
sary to  depend  on  coarse  grains,  wild 
nuts  and  berries,  and  the  precarious 
result  of  the  chase.  No  longer  Is  our 
main  food  supply  at  the  mercy  of  fhe 
elements  with  the  possibility  of  Its  be- 
ing destroyed  over  night,  with  famine, 
disease  and  death  the  result.  The  brain 
of  man  working  with  Nature  has 
evolved  technology,  and  technology 
combined  with  such  blessings  as  va- 
riety of  climate,  fertile  soil  and  plenti- 
ful water  supply  has  brought  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  greatest  potential  abun- 
dance that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


Yes,  man's  age-long  prayer  has  been 
answered;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  people  of  North  America  allow 
the  habit  patterns  imposed  by  an 
archaic  system  to  inculcate  such  a  fear 
that  they  are  unable  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  blessing  that  Nature  could 
possibly  bestow.  This  is  a  system  so 
fantastic  in  its  operation  that  it  de- 
crees that  many  go  without  when  there 
Is  not  enough  and  also  decrees  that 
many  go  without  when  there  Is  more 
than  enough.  If  some  of  our  ancestors 
could  return  today  and  survey  the 
scene  they  would  surely  ask:  "What 
are  these  people?  Mice  or  Men?" 

How  did  our  system  get  that  way? 
Let  us  survey  the  situation  as  far  as 
the  food  question  is  concerned.  Up  to 
a  hundred  years  ago,  the  farmer,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  children, 
worked  from  dawn  to  dusk  as  hard  as 
the  draught  animals  he  employed.  At 
that  time  it  took  98%  of  the  popula- 
tion to  produce  enough  food  for 
themselves  and  the  2%  that  lived  In 
the  cities.  With  the  introduction  of 
machinery  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  started  a  mi- 
gration from  the  farms  into  the  cities 
where  lighter  employment  and  better 
wages  could  be  secured. 

Eventually,  technology  reached  the 
farm  and  although  the  farmer  was  able 
to  produce  more  his  troubles  and  wor- 
ries Increased  at  the  same  time.  Goods 
and  materials  that  he  had  to  buy  In 
order  to  run  his  farm  and  to  live  al- 
ways cost  more  proportionately  than 
he  received  for  his  produce.  The  indus- 
trialist could  shut  down  for  a  few 
months  when  the  supply  became 
greater  than  the  demand  owing  to  lack 
of  purchasing  power  and  so  create  an 
artificial  scarcity,  but  the  nature  of 
farming  being  what  It  is  production  in 
that  quarter  was  not  so  easily  cur- 
tailed. 

Up  to  the  time  of  World  War  I, 
the  small  farmer  operated  under  many 
disadvantages.    Interest   on    the    mort- 


gage. Interest  on  loans  for  machinery 
and  fertilizer,  high  water  rates  and 
expensive  transportation  kept  him  In 
a  relative  state  of  poverty  as  com- 
pared with  the  business  man.  When 
crops  were  poor  he  suffered  and  when 
"•"hey  were  abundant  he  suffered  also 
because  in  many  cases  the  low  prices 
obtained  did  not  even  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

During  World  War  I  prices  for  farm 
produce  rose  tremendously,  and  it  was 
this  incentive,  together  with  the  ma- 
chinations of  speculators,  that  induced 
many  small  farmers  to  double  and  tri- 
ple their  acreage.  However,  when  the 
boom  burst  in  1929  and  millions  of 
people  lost  their  employment  and  with 
it  their  purchasing  power,  food  be- 
came a  glut  on  the  market.  Many  small 
farms  came  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer,  and  since  that  time  most  of 
the  valuable  farm  land  In  America  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  powerful, 
wealthy  individuals  and  groups  who 
leave  the  operation  of  the  farrns  to 
capable  managers,  while  they,  the  ab- 
sentee owners,  garner  in  all  the  prof- 
its and  control  several  of  the  most 
powerful    blocs   in   Washington. 

INDUSTRIAL  GANGSTERS 

In  the  early  days  of  the  depression 
It  was  these  owners,  together  with 
large  food  concerns,  who  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  killing  off 
the  little  pigs  and  the  young  food  ani- 
mals, also  plowing  under  the  crops. 
The  Idea  was  to  create  an  artificial 
scarcity  and  In  that  way  uphold  price, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  time  when  people  in  America  were 
even  starving  for  lack  of  food.  They 
also  induced  the  government  to  pay 
farmers  subsidies  not  to  produce,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  most 
of  this  money  found  Its  way  into  the 
pockets   of   large   scale   farmers. 

In  those  sections  of  the  country  so 
abundantly  favored  by  Nature  that 
plentitude  still  persisted  in  spite  of  all 
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NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE  Co.pIIed  by  Roy  Gilbert 

QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS  Research  Department.  The  technocrat 


A  margin  of  poverty  and  joblessness  is  necessary  to  the  profitable 
functioning  of  an  unplanned,  irresponsible,  and  anarchistic  economic 
system  like  capitalism.   Full  employment  is  incompatible  with  such  a 
system  of  production.   The  individual  employer  under  existing  cir- 
cximstances  can  best  hold  down  labor  costs  if  there  is  a  margin  of 
unemployment,  best  maintain  profits  if  there  is  a  margin  of  unsatis- 
fied demand. 

— I.  F.  Stone  in  The  Nation,  September  1,  1945. 

•   •  w 

The  country's  key  industries,  manufacturers  of  the  so-called 
consumer  'hard  goods'  which  takes  in  everything  from  automobiles  to 
watches,  expect  production  and  employment  to  reach  approximately  their 
prewar  levels  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Chairman  J.  A.  Krug  of  the 
War  Production  Board  announced  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  just  com- 
pleted by  WPB. 

Specifically,  they  expect  production  (in  dollar  value)  to  reach 
112  per  cent  of  prewar  normal  and  employment  96  per  cent.   Increased 
prices  account  in  part  for  the  difference  between  the  production  and 
employment  percentages. 

By  June  of  next  year,  production  may  jump  to  187  per  cent  and 
employment  to  133  of  their  base  period,  the  WPB  forecast  added.   The 
prewar  base  period  is  1939,  1940  or  1941,  whichever  of  those  three 
years  an  individual  industry  considered  its  normal  prewar  production. 

But  despite  the  rosy  picture  given  by  these  figures,  Krug  warned 
that  the  industries  involved  will  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  all  those  laid  off  by  war  plants  and  those  discharged 
from  the  armed  services.... 

With  all  its  war  business  eliminated,  industry  will  do  well, 
Krug  said,  to  come  back  on  civilian  goods  basis  to  its  wartime  peak 
of  munitions  and  civilian  production.   To  do  so,  he  said,  will  require 
a  production  of  about  150  per  cent  of  its  prev/ar  production. 

On  that  basis,  the  industries  covered  in  Krug's  report  can  be 
counted  on  to  take  care,  at  the  most,  of  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  55  to  60  million  jobs  required  for  full  postwar  employment.... 

The  WPB  head  admitted  that  several  million  men  thrown  out  of  war 
jobs  'will  have  to  make  some  difficult  adjustments'  for  the  next 
several  months  at  least  as  they  try  to  find  new  jobs. 

— PM,  August  31,  1945. 


Charges  that  the  proposed  $25-a-week  Federal  unemployment  benefits 
bill  is  the  first  step  in  the  federalization  of  unemployment  insurance, 
were  made  yesterday  before  the  House  ways  and  means  committee,  by 
R.  W.  McKee,  treasurer  of  the  Maywood  Glass  Company. 

Representing  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  McKee 
urged  that  unemployment  insurance  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  states. 

'We  also  believe  that  $25  a  week  is  too  high  and  that  any  bill 
of  this  nature  should  provide  that  the  claimant  must  accept  v;ork  which 
he  can  do  in  preference  to  the  benefits,'  he  declared. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  September  7,  1945. 
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Some  2,000,000  war  workers  were  laid  off  during  the  first  10 
days  of  peace,  the  War  Manpower  Cornmission  estimated  today  on  the 
basis  of  telegraphic  reports  from  73  representative  labor  markets.... 

The  figure  does  not  represent  total  unemployment  in  this  country 
today,  which  is  believed  to  be  at  least  1,000,000  higher.  While  the 
2,000,000  estimate  does  not  make  allowance  for  laid-off  workers  who 
already  have  found  new  jobs,  neither  does  it  include  some  1,500,000 
persons  who  were  unemployed  when  the  Japanese  surrender  came  or  a 
large  but  unestimated  number  of  persons  in  service  establishments  who 
lost  their  jobs  when  war  plants  shut  down,  nor  does  it  include  the 
men  being  released  from  the  armed  services.... 

WMC  warned  that  'the  full  effect  of  war's  end  displacements  have 
not  yet  been  evidenced  in  USES  reports  as  workers  were  slow  in  apply- 
ing for  assistance  immediately  after  the  announcement  of  Japan's 
surrender,  even  though  they  may  have  received  dismissal  notices.' 

— PM,  August  30,  1945. 


If  government  is  to  furnish  jobs  for  all  continuously,  it  must 
confiscate  all  property  and  industry  and  go  into  business  to  earn  the 
money  to  pay  to  public  employees — it  couldn't  tax  people  enough  to 
provide  jobs  for  all  and  leave  anything  for  the  taxpayer  to  conduct 
business  with.   Hitler's  Germany  would  be  a  kindergarten  compared  with 
the  tyranny  that  would  develop  in  any  country  that  provided  jobs 
for  all. 

— From  an  editorial  in  the  Berkeley,  California,  Daily  Gazette 
as  quoted  in  The  New  Republic,  August  27,  1945. 


As  for  agriculture,  records  show  that  in  1932-33,  with  14,000,000 
unemployed,  net  farm  income  dropped  to  $3,000,000,000,  the  lowest  level 
since  records  were  begun  in  1910.  In  1943,  however,  when  unemployment 
fell  to  less  than  1,000,000,  net  farm  income  climbed  to 
$11,000,000,000,  an  all-time  record. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  United  States  maintains  full 
employment  —  if  the  number  of  jobless  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  — 
farm  income  may  total  $9,000,000,000  in  1950,  or  $2,000,000,000  less 
than  in  1943. 

Even  under  conditions  of  full  employment,  [Secretary  of 
Agriculture]  Anderson  estimates,  crop  land  would  have  to  be  reduced 
28,000,000  to  30,000,000  acres  below  the  1943  average  of  327,000,000. 

Which  prompts  the  secretary's  conclusion  that  'the  agriculture 
problem  .  .  .  could  easily  develop  into  a  serious  national  problem 
with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  unemployment.' 

The  much  dreamed  of  back-to-the-farm  movement  in  the  postwar 
American  future  thus  would  appear  to  lack  sound  factual  and  economic 
support.  The  homesteading  veteran  or  displaced  war  worker  with  a  few 
acres  and  a  jeep  may  find  rural  life  little  more  than  a  subsistence 
proposition. 

— From  an  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  September  11,  1945. 


Now  a  stable  economy  with  full  employment  is  not  possible  under  a 
return  to  'free  enterprise'  as  we  knew  it  in  the  '20' s  or  even  the 
New  Deal  '30' s.  That  anarchistic  combination  of  monopoly  in  some 
industries  and  cut-throat  competition  in  others  which  we  inaccurately 
call  'free  enterprise'  can  produce  only  a  new  alternation  of 
boom-and-bust.  At  best  it  can  produce  a  period  of  half-prosperity  in 
which,  though  many  industries  may  operate  profitably,  several  millions 
will  be  unemployed. 

— I.  F.  Stone,  in  PM,  September  9,  1945. 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach  said  it  was  'not  only  desirable,  but 
necessary  that  the  government  of  the  U.S.A.  give  formal  recognition 
of  the  need  for  full  employment  if  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
is  safely  to  maintain  itself  under  the  stress  of  the  intricate 
problems  of  the  postwar  period.' 

The  Labor  secretary  said  there  were  people  opposed  to  full 
employment  because  they  believed  a  pool  of  unemployed  to  provide 
cheap  labor  was  necessary  to  hold  down  production  costs. 

'However,'  he  added,  'the  problem  of  production  has  been  licked 
in  this  country. ' 

— PM,  August  30,  1945. 


Unemployment  during  the  depression  is  a  reason  why  300,000  men 
were  discharged  from  the  army  for  mental  and  nervous  troubles,  and 
thousands  more  were  found  unfit  for  army  service. 

That  shocking  statement  was  made  to  a  Senate  committee  this 
week  by  Colonel  W.  C.  Menninger,  chief  of  the  army's  psychiatric 
division. 

He  said  mental  and  nervous  weaknesses  accounted  for  43  per  cent  of 
the  soldiers  discharged,  and  39  per  cent  of  those  found  unfit  for 
the  army. 

•They  are  the  children  of  the  depression,'  Menninger  declared. 
•The  effect  of  unemployment  in  their  families  in  their  youth  is 
beyond  calculation. ' 

— Labor,  September  1,  1945. 


The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  devotes  the  leading 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  its  monthly  bulletin,  the  Guaranty 
Survey,  to  the  full-employment  bill.   'Perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
feature  of  the  proposal,'  it  says,  'is  its  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  guarantee  employment. .. .Supporters  of  the 
full-employment  plan  are  correct  in  stating  that  private  business 
cannot  provide  such  a  guarantee. .. .The  conclusion  seems  inescapable 
that  full  employment  cannot  be  guaranteed  in  a  free  society. • 

— The  Nation,  August  11,  1945. 


CIO  President  Philip  Murray  said  there  are  •disastrous  trends • 
in  reconversion  planning,  and  he  called  on  political  and  industrial 
leaders  to  help  labor  reverse  them  'before  it  is  too  late.' 

He  said  that  consumer  purchasing  power  is  'being  cruelly  slashed 
by  layoffs,  loss  of  overtime,  downgrading,  and  reduced  take-home  pay, 
while  the  infamous  incubus  of  the  Little  Steel  Formula  smothers  col- 
lective bargaining  and  holds  wage  rates  far  below  sky-high  living 
costs. ' 

'Congress  meanwhile  has  been  eager  and  quick  to  provide  profit 
guarantees  and  other  protections  for  business  in  reconversion,  but 
has  not  lifted  a  finger  to  aid  tho  worst  victims  of  reconversion,  the 
laid-off  war  workers.' 

•There  is  also  a  lamentable  lack  of  national  planning  for  full 
employment,  and  a  tendency  to  lift  production  and  price  controls  in 
such  a  way  as  to  restore  the  "normalcy"  of  unlimited  grabbing  for  the 
few  and  depression  and  unemployment  for  the  many. • 

'The  application  of  new  production  methods  developed  during  the 
war  will  greatly  increase  the  productivity  of  the  individual  wage- 
earner,  '  he  said.   'A  short  v/ork  week  therefore  becomes  imperative. 
But  unless  the  worker  can  earn  sufficient  pay  even  in  a  reduced  work 
week,  prosperity  will  be  impossible  of  attainment.' 

— PM,  September  3,  1945. 
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Claims  for  unemployment  compensation  shot  up  1,100  per  cent  in  the 
week  after  Japan's  surrender,  compared  with  the  previous  week,  the 
Social  Security  Board  revealed  this  week. 

Figures  received  from  the  States  showed  600,000  new  claims,  on  top 
of  nearly  400,000  previously  filed.   That's  the  greatest  flood  of 
applications  for  any  week  since  the  unemployment  compensation  system 
got  under  way  in  1938,  the  board  explained. 

Furthermore,  the  600,000  were  only  the  start  of  the  deluge,  with 
far  more  coming  from  among  the  nearly  3,000,000  estimated  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  already  to  have  been  laid  off,  the  board  pointed 
out. 

— Labor,  September  8,  1945. 


The  war  left  approximately  16,000  amputees  in  the  armed  forces. 
Army  and  Navy  officials  said  today. 

The  total,  the  officials  added,  was  'far  less'  than  civilian 
amputations  caused  by  industrial  accidents  during  the  same  period, 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  September  12,  1945. 


L.  E.  Keller,  research  director  for  the  Waymen,  presented  startling 
figures  showing  how  the  rising  productivity  of  workers  in  the  railroad 
industry  has  meant  the  slaughter  of  jobs.  For  example,  in  1943,  the 
railroads  handled  137  per  cent  more  ton  miles  of  freight  than  in  1921 
with  300,000  less  workers.  .  .  . 

Ton-miles  of  freight  per  employe  leaped  190  per  cent  in  that 
period,  and  railroad  wage  costs  per  ton-mile  dropped  nearly  50  per 
cent,  he  said. 

Keller  cited  other  similar  figures  to  demonstrate  how  'the 
growing  efficiency  and  productivty  of  the  railroad  industry  is  making 
it  possible  to  produce  more  and  more  with  fewer  workers.' 

'The  same  thing  is  going  on  in  all  our  other  big  industries,'  he 
declared.  'All  that  may  be  very  fine  from  the  viewpoint  of  economy  of 
operation,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  producing  a 
growing  army  of  permanently  unemployed  workers.' 

— Labor,  September  8,  1945. 


At  midyear  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  new  construction  in 
Maritime  Commission  yards  on  the  West  Coast  was  approximately  129,000 
as  compared  with  258,000  six  months  earlier,  and  329,000  at  the  peak 
in  September,  1943,  according  to  a  current  authoritative  summary  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  delivery  of  vessels  was  well  maintained, 
however.  For  an  aggregate  light  weight  tonnage  of  1,437,000  tons  was 
turned  over  to  the  commission  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year 
compared  with  1,456,000  tons  in  the  last  half  of  1944. 

— Iron  Age,  September  6,  1945. 


TWA  announces  that  its  four-engined  transports  are  now  flying  on 
regular  schedules  between  East  and  West  coasts  in  nine  hours. 

— PM,  September  7,  1945. 


Directors  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  yesterday  voted  to 
discontinue  ringing  the  gong  at  11  a.  m.  daily  calling  for  a  minute  of 
silent  prayer  for  victory.  The  practice,  begun  in  January,  1942,  had 
accomplished  its  purpose,  they  said. 

— From  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  quoted  in  The  New  Republic, 
September  10,  1945. 
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■efforts,  such  as  the  Pacific  Coast, 
strange  happenings  were  brought  to 
light.  In  California,  so-called  surplus 
•oranges  were  built  into  huge  dumps 
and  kerosene  poured  over  them  to 
make  them  unfit  for  human  food.  In 
Arizona  tons  of  grapefruit  were 
dumped  into  the  rivers  and  the  unem- 
ployed people  on  the  banks  who  tried 
to  rescue  them  were  put  Into  jail. 
When  people  see  food  that  they  need 
being  destroyed  before  their  very  eyes 
and  are  forbidden  to  stretch  out  their 
Viands  to  take  it,  they  are  being 
trained  away  from  the  very  instinct  of 
self-preservation! 

World  War  II  found  us  unprepared 
and  at  the  same  time  faced  on  two 
-fronts  by  the  most  frightful  menace 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Production 
under  'Free  Enterprise'  is  In  the  hands 
of  a  few  hundred  powerfully  inte- 
grated groups.  Either  they  produce  the 
goods  for  warfare  and  the  necessary 
food  or  we  perish  at  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  That  those  In  control  of  our 
destinies  are  exacting  their  'pound  ot 
flesh'  for  this  service  becomes  more 
and   more   evident  every  day. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  peo- 
ple have  been  propagandized  through 
the  press  and  over  the  radio  that  it 
was  their  patriotic  duty  to  accept 
shortages  and  privations  in  order  to 
win  the  war.  This  most  people  have 
done,  and  their  reward  has  been  to 
see  rising  prices  all  the  time.  For  in- 
stance In  San  Francisco  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  3!  per  cent  since  194! 
though  wages  and  salaries  are  only  up 
15  per  cent  at  the  maximum,  while  at 
the  same  time  as  an  example  of  war- 
time profits  eight  meat  processing  con- 
cerns averaged  $22,382,000  for  the 
years  1936  to  1939,  but  profits  for  the 
single  year  of  1944  reached  the  fan- 
tastic figure  of  $153,193,000.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  with  such  industrial 
gangsters  at  the  top,  there  has  come 
Into  existence  a  whole  stream  of  specu- 
lators, gamblers,  black  marketeers  and 
labor   profiteers? 

THE  RATS  ARE  GETTING  FAT 

Subsidies  have  been  paid  to  farm- 
ers to  induce  them  to  produce  In  quan- 
tity where  it  is  claimed  that  celling 
prices  were  set  too  low  to  allow  a 
profit,  but  as  the  Government  has  no 
money  except  that  which  it  extracts 
from  the  people,  it  is  we,  the  people, 
who  have  paid  the  farmers  out  of  our 


own  pockets  to  keep  up  prices.  Then, 
again,  in  some  instances  prices  have 
been  set  so  high  that  the  food  could 
not  be  sold  at  all.  This  was  the  case 
with  ten  million  bushels  of  last  year's 
crop  of  apples  which  were  dumped 
and  allowed  to  rot.  A  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration official  stated  In  April 
1945:  "When  the  early  potatoes  came 
in  In  1944  we  had  to  buy  potatoes  all 
over  the  country  to  support  the  price. 
When  you  buy  a  commodity  you  have 
to  do  something  about  It."  In  this  case 
It  resulted  In  something  like  100  car- 
loads being  burled  In  the  ground.  Re- 
garding meat,  it  is  said  that  there  Is 
enough  on  the  hoof  to  supply  average 
needs.  On  the  other  hand  It  is  also 
said  that  there  are  not  enough  proces- 
sors and  butchers  because  the  Army 
has  taken  them.  However,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  a  Berkeley  (Cal.)  paper  stated 
that  100  tons  of  meat  were  rotting  in 
storage  there.  Last  year  when  pork 
was  plentiful,  sailors  from  San  Diego 
said  that  they  saw  hundreds  of  hams 
being  dumped  overboard.  (Remember 
what  we  have  been  paying  for  ham, 
when  we  got  it?) 

Producers  of  chickens  became  so 
frightened  last  year  at  the  possibility 
of  abundance  that  they  killed  off  the 
young  chicks,  so  very  few  are  coming 
to  the  market  this  year  and  the  black 
marketeers  are  having  a  field  day.  At 
the  end  of  last  year  there  was  a  so- 
called  surplus  of  eggs,  although  the 
public  was  paying  seventy  cents  a 
dozen.  Eggs  were  converted  Into  fer- 
tilizer and  livestock  food,  but  In  spite 
of  this  millions  of  eggs  travelled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  seeking 
suitable  storage  space. 

The  latest  stench  at  this  time  Is  in 
connection  with  butter.  It  is  claimed 
thousands  of  pounds  were  stored,  al- 
lowed to  become  rancid  and  then  sold 
to  soap  dealers.  And  yet,  a  few 
months  ago.  In  every  grocery  store  In 
every  city  in  America  were  to  be 
found  hordes  of  anxious  women  asking: 
"Can  I  get  a  half  pound  of  butter  to- 
day?" only  to  be  told  in  a  haughty 
voice,   "No  butter  today!" 

Every  inch  of  storage  in  the  country 
is  filled  with  food,  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  meat 
and  so  forth,  and  one  of  the  results  is 
that  the  rat  population  in  every  large 
city  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Huge  families  of  nice,  fat,  healthy 
rats  are  coming  Into  the  world  feeding 
on    the     luscious    food     produced    by 


American  people  on  American  soil  but 
withheld  from  them  In  order  to  uphold 
the  price.  Yes,  we  know  these  rats  are 
healthy,  as  far  as  San  Francisco  is  con- 
cerned, because  no  less  authority  than 
the  head  of  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment has  stated  that,  "The  rats  of  the 
City  have  been  examined  and  have 
been  found  to  be  healthy  and  without 
virus!"  Could  the  same  statement  be 
made  about  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco? 

THE  VOICE  OF  FASCISM 

Every  day  some  new  fraud  comes 
to  light  showing  the  machiavellian  en- 
deavors of  the  upholders  of  the  status 
quo  to  destroy  the  abundance  that  this 
country  can  produce.  The  knowledge 
has  become  so  widespread  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers 
any  more,  and  it  Is  sometimes  pub- 
lished with  the  cynical  assumption  that 
people  should  expect  large  quantities 
of  food  to  be  destroyed  In  order  to 
uphold  the  price.  It  is  even  intimated 
that  it  Is  far  more  important  to  pre- 
serve the  system  of  'Free  Enterprise' 
than  It  Is  to  preserve  the  people  them- 
selves. Are  we  mistaken,  or  Is  this  the 
voice  of  fascism? 

The  stupid  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  all  this  trickery  Is  a 
sign  that  the  upholders  of  the  Price 
System  have  done  their  work  only  too 
well.  Lack  of  Indignation  In  the  face  of 
Injustice  is  a  sign  of  degeneration  and 
eventually  leads  to  slavery.  With  slav- 
ery comes  the  abrogation  of  the  In- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  If  through 
Inertia  and  apathy  we  allow  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  to  be  de- 
stroyed In  the  face  of  the  greatest  po- 
tential abundance  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  then  no  race  of  living  things 
better  deserved  oblivion  than  we. 

— Flora  SIchel. 


FRONT  COVER: 

The  giant  machine  shown  on  the 
front  cover  is  the  largest  mechanical 
two-housing  press  brake  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  clear  span  of  20  feet  between 
housings  and  an  over-all  bending  sur- 
face length  of  30  feet.  It  is  capable 
of  exerting  a  pressure  of  1000  tons, 
and  can  be  used  to  make  right-angle 
bends  25  feet  in  length  in  cold  steel 
plate   %   inch  thick. 

The  total  weight  of  this  press  is  125 
tons.  It  can  be  equipped  for  a  wide 
range   of   press    brake   operations. 

— Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.  photos. 
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America's  Housing  Headache 

While    More    Than    Two-fifths    of   America's    Families    Live    in    Sub- 
Standard  Homes  Political  and  Business  Leaders  'Propose  and  Oppose' 


THE  MANY  homefront  headaches 
from  which  this  country  suffers  are 
very  severe  and  very  diverse  in 
character.  The  pounding  ache  of  the 
national  debt  load,  the  cerebral  irri- 
tation of  unemployment,  not  so  severe 
now  but  rapidly  becoming  more  acute, 
seem  the  worst.  But  another  symptom 
of  a  Continent-wide  functional  disor- 
der with  which  Price  System  financial 
and  political  doctors  cannot  cope  Is 
the  so-called  housing  shortage.  And 
the  methods  recommended  by  busi- 
ness and  by  big  and  little  political 
leaders  to  combat  this  and  all  other 
symptoms  of  the  national  illness  are 
as  senseless  and  unscientific  as  were 
the  blood-letting  techniques  of  the 
barber  shop  medicos  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  attempting  to  cure  purely 
physical  ailments. 

in  England  and  in  Europe  many  mil- 
lions of  homes  have  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  ruthless  scourge  of 
war.  If  these  homes  are  not  rebuilt 
soon,  millions  of  citizens  of  these  coun- 


tries will  soon  join  their  ancestors,  so 
wholesale  home  construction  there  will 
scon  be  under  way  and  pushed  to 
completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But 
here  in  America,  because  we  now 
have  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
population  without  some  sort  of  a  roof 
over  its  head,  there  are  two  alterna- 
tives. Here  they  are:  America  can 
either  put  adequate  roofs  over  its  mil- 
lions now  living  in  quarters  far  below 
the  minimum  absolutely  essential  for 
comfort  and  health  and  very  far  be- 
low the  standard  which  this  country 
can  provide;  or,  America  can  very 
quickly  become,  throughout  both  Its 
cities  and  farm  areas,  a  vast  semi-slum 
area.  And  such  retrogression  to  an 
even  lower  level  of  housing  standards 
than  obtained  before  the  war  seems  to 
be  all  we  can  expect  from  any  of  the 
so-called  postwar  planning  of  our  busi- 
ness and   political   leaders. 

According  to  the  National  Housing 
Administration,  even  as  far  back  as 
1940  no  less  than  seven  million  of  our 


dwelling  units  were  definitely  sub- 
standard. That  is,  all  of  these  seven 
million  homes  needed  major  repairs 
and  original  plumbing  installations  to 
such  an  extent  that  none  of  them  could 
be  considered  as  even  minimum  ac- 
commodations for  civilized  Americans. 
And  even  in  peacetime,  with  no  war- 
time shortages  of  labor  and  material, 
every  year  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion houses  slide  down  into  the  sub- 
standard class,  so  that  the  National 
Housing  Administration  recently  esti- 
mated that  America  needs  right  now 
over  121/2  million  dwelling  units  for  its 
urban  population  alone,  and  recom- 
mended a  ten  year  program  for  their 
construction.  Mr.  Blandford  of  the 
NHA  admitted  that  even  this  quota 
of  1 1/4  million  dwellings  per  year  would 
be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Amer- 
ica has  ever  built  in  one  year  and 
would  still  leave  3I/2  million  substand- 
ard homes  to  be  replaced  during  the 
following  ten  years. 

The  situation  on  American   farms  is 


In  the  richest  country  in  the  world — in  land 
area,  in  mineral  and  fuel  resources,  in  tech- 
nological equipment  and  in  trained  techni- 
cians— squalid  quarters  such  as  these  house 
— Farm    Security   Administration    photos. 
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even  worse.  Claude  R.  Wickard,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stated 
that  of  our  five  million  operator-occu- 
pied farm  homes,  three  million  (that  Is, 
three-fifths)  were  pitifully  Inadequate. 
The  housinq  conditions  for  nearly  all 
migrant  farm  workers  touch  the  low- 
est level  of  all. 

So,  here  in  the  United  States,  with 
its  population  of  approximately  37  mil- 
lion families,  15  million,  or  more  than 
two-fifths,  are  now  living  under  condi- 
tions which  make  the  blatant  pleas  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  'American  way 
of  life'  sickening  examples  of  double- 
dealing  double  talk.  For  what  Big 
Business  and  financial  groups  really 
hope  to  achieve  by  waving  this  bright 
banner,  this  'American  way  of  life'  slo- 
gan, is  not  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  In  America,  but  the 
freezing  of  it  at  its  present  level  by 
the  maintenance  of  their  scarcity  con- 
trols of  America's  economy,  by  which 
they — and  they  alone — so  richly  profit. 
What  the  American  public  wants,  and 
will  soon  demand,  is  not  the  mainte- 
nance of  present  conditions,  but  a 
tremendous  improvement  In  them.  And 
Technocracy  points  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  realize  that  such  an 
increase  is  well  within  their  reach  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  city  of  Chicago  Is  a  typical 
example  of  the  living  conditions  en- 
dured by  millions  of  Americans.  In 
Chicago's   incredibly  congested   areas, 


filled  with  shacks,  shanties  and  delapi- 
dated  apartment  buildings,  health 
conditions  are  appalling.  Tuberculosis, 
scarlet  fever,  dysentery,  typhoid  and 
venereal  diseases  run  rampant.  These 
scourges  take  such  e  terrific  toll  in 
human  misery  and  human  lives  that 
the  annual  death  rate  far  exceeds  the 
annual  birth  rate.  NO,  no  bombs  have 
fallen  on  Chicago,  but  the  rats  which 
Infest  Its  congested  districts  actually 
outnumber  the  human  population  and 
have  gnawed  on  the  hands  and  noses 
of  sleeping  children  there,  leaving 
them  maimed  and  disfigured  for  life. 

As  are  those  of  many  other  large 
cities,  the  slums  of  Chicago  are  well 
masked  behind  brick  and  stone  fac- 
ades. But  behind  the  imposing  fronts 
which  they  present.  In  a  typical  build- 
ing designed  to  accommodate  four  to 
six  families,  twenty  to  thirty  families 
live  In  unspeakable  squalor  and  filth. 
A  family  of  six  to  ten  persons  is  often 
crowded  into  one  room,  with  a  kitchen 
shared  with  three  or  four  other  fami- 
lies, and  a  toilet  shared  with  thirty  or 
more  other  tenants.  In  these  veritable 
rabbit  warrens,  plumbing  fixtures  leak 
and  drip,  floors  sag  and  walls  crumble, 
partitions  are  often  made  of  card- 
board, rats  raid  and  pollute  food  and 
terrify  sleeping  tenants  at  night. 

hloward  B.  Clayton,  director  of  the 
Parkway  Community  hHouse  of  Chi- 
cago, as  quoted  in  the  magazine 
'Common  Sense'  says: 


"The  kitchenette  [in  the  converted 
apartment  house  quarters]  throws  des- 
perate and  unhappy  people  into  an 
unbearable  intimacy.  ...  It  jams  farm 
girls,  still  in  their  teens,  into  rooms 
with  restless  men;  and  fills  our  youth 
with  restlessness  urging  them  to  leave 
their  homes  and  run  in  gangs.  It  warps 
the  character  of  growing  children,  dis- 
organizes them,  and  blinds  them  to- 
hope." 

Outside  of  urban  areas,  on  Amer- 
ica's five  million  operator-occupied 
farms,  even  in  1944,  when  farm  Income 
was  higher  than  It  had  been  for  years, 
one  million  families  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  repair  their  mis- 
erably Inadequate  dwellings.  Former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard,  in 
reporting  the  facts  on  'Farm  Slums,' 
stated  that  one-sixth  of  all  farm  homes 
were  so  overcrowded  that  they  aver- 
aged more  than  one  and  one-half  per- 
sons to  the  room;  only  one-third  hacf 
electric  lighting;  only  one-sixth  had 
running  water;  and  only  one-tenth  had 
flush  toilets  and  bathtubs. 

Such  are  the  conditions  under  which 
millions  of  Americans  live  in  a  coun- 
try whose  resources  are  so  vast,  whose 
technological  equipment  is  so  modern, 
so  ingenious  and  of  such  enormous  ca- 
pacity that  every  family  In  America 
could  live  In  one  of  the  sanitary,  con- 
venient, beautiful  homes  so  attractive- 
ly   pictured    In    scores    of    slick    paper 


more  than  two-fifths  of  the  population.  Talk 
of  rebuilding  the  rest  of  the  world  strikes  a 
discordant  note  in  the  face  of  such  conditions 
at  home. 

— Techphotos. 
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magazines  —  those  promised  postwar 
homes  with  their  great  expanse  of  in- 
sulated glass  surfaces,  their  air  con- 
ditioning, their  streamlined  kitchens 
and    bathrooms. 

But  until  sweeping  changes  in 
America's  social  mechanism  have  been 
made,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
American  families  can  live  in  such 
homes  as  these.  For  neither  govern- 
ment nor  private  enterprise  has  any 
plans  which  even  approach  adequacy 
in  meeting  the  housing  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica. Furthermore,  such  plans  as  gov- 
ernment has  are  in  direct  conflict  on 
many  major  points  with  those  of  glor- 
iously free  enterprise.  Yet,  of  course, 
government  must  cooperate  with  pri- 
vate enterprise,  otherwise  what  would 
become  of  that  vaunted  'American 
way  of  life'  which,  we  are  told,  cannot 
survive  unless  private  enterprise  is  not 
only  at  the  helm,  but  also  in  the  con- 
trol tower  and  in  the  engine  room? 

Some  time  ago  the  United  States 
Senate  set  up  a  Postwar  hlousing  Com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor    Taft.     To     this     Committee,     Mr. 


Blandford,  of  the  NhIA,  presented  the 
following  proposals: 

First,  that  the  program  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  single  housing  agency. 
(There  are  several   now.) 

Next,  that  labor,  business  and  fi- 
nance should  collaborate  in  technical 
research  to  find  new  processes  and 
materials  to  cut   costs. 

Certainly,  if  the  goal  were  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  welfare,  then 
these  three  groups  would  cooperate 
for  that  purpose,  but  that  is  not  their 
goal.  Rather,  the  objective  of  each  is 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  its 
own  individual  group.  Does  anyone 
expect  labor,  for  instance,  to  cooper- 
ate in  efforts  to  reduce  building  costs, 
when  it  knows  that  the  best  and  quick- 
est way  to  reduce  them  is  to  introduce 
techniques  which  reduce  the  necessary 
number  of  man-hours  for  any  particu- 
lar construction  job?  No,  the  record 
of  labor  discloses  no  such  altruistic 
tendency. 

Does  anyone  expect  business  and 
finance  to  go  all  out  for  reduced 
building    costs    when    they    know    that 


Federal  housing  projects  such  as  this  lifted  many  American  families  out  of  insanitary,  rat-infested 
tenements  of  America's  urban  centers.  Limited  number  of  units  and  essentially  high  rental  rates, 
however,  have  restricted  their  occupancy  to  those  in  moderate  income  level.  Those  in  the  lower 
income   brackets  are  condemned  to  shacks,  shanties  and   delapidated   apartment   buildings. 


lower  costs  per  unit  would  result  in 
lowering  their  cut  in  financing  per 
unit?  No,  the  record  of  the  money 
changers  of  this  country  and  else- 
where make  such  a  big-hearted  policy 
highly  improbable. 

Mr.  Blandford  further  proposed  that 
the  risk  of  financing  homes  should  be 
reduced  by  legislation  so  that  home 
ownership  may  be  available  to  lower 
Income  groups,  hiere  Mr.  Blandford 
plainly  realizes  the  need  for  moderate- 
ly-priced homes  and  evidently  recom- 
mends federal  backing  of  mortgages 
so  that  real  estate  and  building  pro- 
moters will  build  more  of  this  type  of 
dwelling.  But  when  we  give  you  the 
proposals  of  the  real  estate  and  build- 
ing branch  of  that  revered  institution. 
Private  Enterprise,  you  will  see  how 
improbable  compliance  with  this  rec- 
ommendation will  be. 

Next  the  NhIA  proposes  that  Com- 
mittees should  reduce  the  cost  of 
blighted  lands  so  that  private  capital 
can  rebuild  slum  zones,  which,  of 
course,  could  only  be  accomplished  in 
any  particular  case  by  the  city  buying 
the  area  to  be  cleared  at  the  price 
set  by  the  owner,  then  reselling  to  the 
building  promoter  at  his  price,  the  tax- 
payer, of  course,  taking  the  loss.  Can 
you  hear  the  taxpayers  howl  at  this 
proposal?  The  report  closes  with  the 
statement  that  decent  housing  for  all 
should  be  a  major  public  objective 
and  that  public  housing  projects 
should   be   promoted   by  Congress. 

Within  the  limitations  of  Price  Sys- 
tem operation,  all  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  well  intentioned.  But 
in  addition  to  the  difficulties  present- 
ed In  making  them  operative,  that  we 
have  already  mentioned,  there  Is  the 
one  of  their  absolute  incompatabllity 
with  the  aim  and  intentions  of  private 
enterprise.  The  NHA,  for  instance, 
states  that  of  the  M/4  million  homes 
which  should  be  built  per  year,  two- 
thirds  should  rent  at  less  than  $50  per 
month  and  have  a  maximum  cost  of 
$5000.  Only  one-third  should  rent  for 
$50  or  higher  and  sell  for  more  than 
$5000. 

But  what  does  private  enterprise 
say  to  that?  Testifying  before  Sena- 
tor Taft's  Housing  Committee,  hler- 
bert  V.  Nelson,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  representing  25,- 
000    real     estate    firms,     stated    that: 
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".  .  .  most  of  the  building  will  be  In 
the  high  brackets,  running  from  $7500 
up.  A  total  volume  of  300,000  or  400,- 
000  units  might  be  expected  In  the 
first  year  after  the  war."  This  means 
that  private  enterprise  Is  willing  to 
produce  homes  which  can  be  bought 
or  rented  by  only  one-third  of  our 
people,  and  will  build  a  total  per  year 
of  a  mere  25%  of  the  number  the 
NHA  states  Is  absolutely  necessary 
in   the   first   year  after   the   war. 

Furthermore,  even  this  meager 
quota  of  new  dwelling  units  will  be 
built  by  private  enterprise.  It  says, 
only  if  certain  demands  It  makes  on 
government  are  met.  Instead  of  slum 
clearance  and  Federal  Housing  proj- 
ects, it  says  that  slums  are  not  a 
housing  problem;  that  slums  should 
either  be  turned  over  to  private  en- 
terprise for  development  or  used  for 
public  purposes.  Such  public  purposes, 
however,  should  not  be  public  hous- 
ing. Mr.  Nelson's  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  is  very  ex- 
plicit on  this  point.  It  states  that, 
".  .  .  the  herding  together  of  people 
of  moderate  Incomes  in  federal  pro- 
jects Is  In  Itself  unwholesome,  produc- 
ing a  lively  awareness  of  public  bene- 
fits," and  concludes,  "The  political  im- 
plications of  public  housing  projects 
seem  to  us  to  be  most  dangerous." 
The  myopic  Mr.  Nelson  sees  no  social 
danger,  however.  In  leaving  two-thirds 
of  America's  families  In  substandard 
homes. 

However,  the  real  estate  associa- 
tion does  have  a  scheme  which 
welcomes  federal  assistance  If  that  as- 
sistance comes  to  It,  for  It  proposes 
that  the  federal  government  should 
hand  out  monthly  relief  rent  checks  to 
American  slum  dwellers,  so  that  the 
flow  of  profits  to  the  owners  of  slum 
areas  shall  not  be  Interrupted.  So, 
again  we  have  a  poignant  illustration 
of  the  actual  meaning  of  free  enter- 
prise— namely,  freedom  for  one  sec- 
tion of  American  society  to  rake  In 
the  profits,  regardless  of  how  a  much 
larger  segment  of  Americans  may 
thereby  suffer. 

Other  stipulations  which  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  makes  as  requirements  for  pro- 
ceeding with  Its  magnanimous  plan 
to  build  homes  which  can  be  bought 
by  one-third  of  our  population  are 
these: 

I.  The  government  must  make  labor 
behave. 
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These  children  are  part  of  the  small  group  who  enjoy  relatively  comfortable  living  quarters  and 
recreational  facilities  due  to  federal  aid.  But  what  of  the  millions  of  young  Americans  who  are 
forced  to  exist  in  substandard  homes?  Can  anyone  say  they  have  equal  opportunity  for 
development?  — USHA   photos   by  Selcaer. 


2.  The  government  must  remove 
rent  ceilings  not  later  than  six  months 
after  V-J  day  and  allow  a  free  mar- 
ket. 

3.  Removal  of  a  number  of  build- 
ing standards  which  the  government 
considers  necessary  for  health  and 
safety,  but  which  the  trade  considers 
cumbersome   and   costly. 

4.  Tax  reductions  as  an  incentive  to 
build. 

After  these  particular  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  all  possible 
profit  taken  from  the  building  of 
houses  In  the  $5000  and  up  bracket, 
the  big-hearted  real  estate  associa- 
tion might — if  the  profit  motive  Is 
completely  unrestricted  —  undertake 
some  low  cost  housing.  But  for  this 
purpose  the  board  proposes  what  are 
called  reconversions.  This  procedure 
consists  of  leasing  existing  obsolete 
structures  and  remodeling  them,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1600  per  unit,  into  two 
or  more  family  units,  and  subletting. 
Mr.  Nelson  dismisses  this  subject  with 
the  high-minded  statement  that  you 
will  thereby  provide  'plenty  good 
housing.  In  fact,  better  than  you  would 
necessarily    need    for    some    of    those 


low-rent  families.'  Since  it  is  profitable 
for  his  pressure  group,  very  evidently 
Mr.  Nelson's  board  definitely  favors 
more,  not  fewer,  slum  areas  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Finally,  we  have  the  long-awaited 
recommendations  of  Senator  Taft's 
Postwar  Housing  Committee.  The 
Committee  proposes  a  goal  of  1,200,- 
000  new  homes  a  year  for  the  first  10 
years,  most  of  which  are  to  be  financed 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Ad- 
ministration. A  fair,  sweet  goal,  until 
you  recall  that  the  NHA  stated  that 
we  need  l2'/2  nnlllion  new  homes  right 
now,  and  that  if  they  were  provided 
we  would  still  have  31/2  million  fami- 
lies living  In  substandard  quarters.  A 
splendid  proposal,  until  you  remember 
that  private  enterprise  promises  only 
to  build  homes  in  the  $5000  and  up 
class,  at  the  rate  of  400,000  to  500,- 
000  per  year,  which  can  be  bought  or 
rented  by  only  one-third  of  our  popu- 
lation. The  first  Item  on  Senator  Taft's 
report  sounds  beautiful  until  you  note 
the  second  proposal  which  states  that 
a  public  housing  program  by  the  gov- 
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ernment  will  provide  ony  100,000  units 
per  year.  The  third  recommendation 
by  the  Senator's  Committee  is  a  'lim- 
ited' urban  redevelopment  program  to 
assist  slum  clearance.  Here  we  have 
another  definite  compromise  with  the 
mandates  of  private  enterprise  which 
finds  the  continuance  of  slums  so  prof- 
itable. In  dealing  with  rural  housing, 
the  Committee  forges  ahead  quite 
boldly.  It  proposes  a  'study  of  in- 
creased federal  aid  in  improving  rural 
housing,'  in  effect  saying,  'Yes,  we  will 
look  into  that  matter  sometime,  boys 
and  girls.'  The  fifth  recommendation 
is  a  big-hearted  bribe.  The  poor, 
struggling,  private  insurance  com- 
panies with  their  $24,390,135,000  (in 
1938)  of  assets  are  to  be  encouraged 
by  federal  guarantee  of  returns  on  in- 
vestments to  proceed  with  large  scale 
housing  developments. 

This  whole  sorry  picture  of  slow, 
clumsy,  contradictory  approaches  to 
a  major  deficiency  in  American  living 
conditions   is   typical   of  all    Price   Sys- 


tem operations.  For  both  in  its  tech- 
niques and  objectives  private  enter- 
prise is  inevitably  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic needs.  The  immense  resources  of 
this  North  American  Continent,  the 
advanced  stage  of  our  technology,  the 
skill  and  number  of  our  engineers  and 
other  scientists  now  do  form  the  poten- 
tial for  a  new  America  in  which  pov- 
erty shall  disappear  and  economic  se- 
curity with  an  abundance  of  leisure 
and  of  all  the  requisites  of  generous 
living  be  granted  to  every  citizen  as 
his   right  and   privilege. 

But  this  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
while  private  enterprise  and  party 
politics  manage  America's  resources 
and  control  the  operation  of  our  tech- 
nology and  the  flow  lines  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  For  accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective  the  installation 
of  a  scientific,  over-all  design  of  Con- 
tinental operation  is  urgently  needed 
— a  method  of  operation  not  opposed 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
Continent,   but  in   harmony  with  them. 


That  design  for  America  is  ready  now 
and  has  been  ready  for  several  years. 
The  end  of  the  war,  with  the  housing 
shortage  and  the  many  other  peace- 
time problems  which  neither  govern- 
ment nor  private  enterprise  singly  or 
together  can  ever  solve,  makes  the 
need  for  its  installation  imminent. 
Examine  the  analysis  of  America's  po- 
tentialities, on  which  this  design  is 
based;  you  will  find  it  valid  and  ir- 
refutable. Study  its  objectives;  you  will 
find  them  identical  with  the  lifetime 
goals  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the 
American  people.  Study  the  operating 
characteristics;  you  will  find  they  en- 
sure attainment  of  these  objectives. 
Technocracy  has  no  secrets.  Under- 
stand its  proposals  well,  then  join  with 
it  in  demanding  the  security,  leisure 
and  unlimited  distribution  of  the 
abundance  endemic  to  this  Continent 
which  installation  of  Technocracy's  de- 
sign for  America  will  inevitably  en- 
sure. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 


THE  ROLE  OF  ENERGY 


Despite  the  Fact  That  Business,  Financial  and  Political  Groups 
Ignore  Its  Importance  Technology  Marches  Relentlessly  Ahead 


IN  HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  Benja- 
min Franklin  tells  of  an  Irishman  whio, 
thinking  to  steal  some  gunpowder, 
bored  a  hole  in  the  keg  with  a  red- 
hot  iron.  He  got  his  gunpowder  all 
rioht,  but  in  a  far  different  form  than 
he  had  expected.  His  ignorance  of  the 
operation  of  physical  law  as  it  applies 
to  hot  irons  and  gunpowder  did  not 
save  him  from  personal  damage  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  repair.  If  the 
gentleman  had  been  correctly  in- 
formed, he  could  have  benefited  by 
an  intelligent  handling  of  this  form  of 
extraneous  energy  instead  of  suffering 
total  chaos  and   ruin. 

A  very  neat  parallel  to  this  story  can 
be  seen  in  our  own  situation  on  the 
home  front  in  America.  We  are  vir- 
tually sitting  on  a  social  powder  keg. 
Grimly,  defiantly,  we  hang  on  to  our 
collapsing  social  system  with  one  hand, 
as  we  bore  into  it  with  the  red  hot  iron 


of  incompetence  which  can  lead  to  but 
one  result:  namely,  chaos  and  ruin.  The 
Price  System  method  of  social  opera- 
tions in  America  is  going  to  pieces 
right  under  our  collective  noses, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not;  and  we 
are  going  to  be  compelled  to  install  a 
new  syst~!m  of  social  operation  which 
is  in  harmony  with  Technological 
America  whether  we  like  it  or  not! 

Regardless  of  which  phase  of  our 
social  problem  we  examine  factually, 
if  we  have  the  courage  to  follow 
through  to  the  end,  we  inevitably  find 
this  basic  fact:  we  have  reached  the 
end  of  an  era.  We  are  at  this  moment 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  social 
change  in  all  human  history,  and  the 
factors  that  are  compelling  that 
change  are  mainly  energy  and  tech- 
nology. 

Technocracy  has  been  ridiculed 
many  times  for  laying   so   much   stress 


on  the  matter  of  energy.  The  social 
implications  presented  by  the  Organi- 
zation are  never  discussed  in  either 
business,  financial  or  political  circles. 
They  ignore,  either  intentionally  or 
through  Ignorance,  the  vital  Import- 
ance of  energy  to  the  life  and  future 
welfare  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America.  Let  us  examine  the 
role  of  energy  in  our  social  structure 
and  thereby  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
the  forces  operating  to  compel  social 
change  in  America. 

Energy  Is  defined  as  'the  capacity 
to  do  work.'  In  our  investigation  we 
will  take  note  of  two  kinds  of  energy 
— human  and  extraneous  (other  than 
human  energy).  Extraneous  energy  Is 
energy  derived  from  fire,  domesticated 
animals,  coal,  oil,  falling  water  and 
wind.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
atomic  energy  may  be  controlled  for 
peaceful    purposes    in    due    time,    but 
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that   does    not   affect   the    purpose   of 
our  investigation. 

When  a  man  performs  work  he  ex- 
pends energy.  The  human  energy  so 
used  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  effort  put  forth.  Since  there  is  a 
definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  energy 
a  man  can  expend  in  a  given  time, 
there  Is  likewise  a  definite  limit  to  the 
amount  of  work  he  can  accomplish  in 
that  time.  This  amount  of  work  is  in- 
sufficient to  provide  him  with  anything 
but  the  very  lowest  standard  of  living. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   BEGINNINGS 

Primitive  man  first  learned  to  use 
clubs  as  weapons  of  offense  and  de- 
fense, thus  increasing  his  food  supply 
and  his  expectancy  of  life.  Later,  the 
discovery  of  the  use  of  fire,  the  do- 
mestication of  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  use  of  windmills,  waterwheels, 
boats  and  wheeled  vehicles,  contrib- 
uted toward  raising,  little  by  little,  the 
standard  of  living  of  man.  hlowever, 
during  all  the  centuries  it  was  neces- 
sary for  every  member  of  the  family 
to  spend  long,  weary  hours  of  toll  in 
order  to  eke  out  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  There  were  no  'luxuries'  and  no 
vacations.  Those  were  days  of  natural 
scarcity,  sweat  and  toil  and  the  future 
promised  only  more  of  the  same. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  the 
steam  engine,  a  device  that  could  con- 
vert the  energy  residing  in  coal  into 
mechanical  motion.  A  new  day 
dawned.  Here  was  a  method  of  per- 
forming work  that  promised  much  for 
the  future.  This  new-found  means  of 
employing  available  energy  In  great 
quantities  not  only  eased  the  back- 
breaking,  endless  toil  of  man,  but 
opened  a  new  vista  of  more  goods 
than  could  possibly  be  produced  by 
human  energy  alone.  The  prospects  of 
alleviating  the  bondage  of  scarcity 
were  bright.  Men  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  there  would  be  plenty  for  all. 

It  was  further  discovered  that  an 
engine  that  could  produce  one  horse- 
power could  do  the  work  of  ten  men; 
that  an  engine  of  ten  fiorsepower  could 
do  as  much  as  a  hundred  men;  that  It 
could  run  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day  and  never  tire,  but  continue  stead- 
ily to  convert  energy  into  use  forms 
for  man's  consumption. 

As  a  result  of  these  discoveries,  use 
of  extraneous  energy  to  do  this  na- 
tion's work   began   its   forward   march. 


Development  was  slow  at  first,  but 
once  this  trend  was  started  it  moved 
on  relentlessly  into  the  great  industrial 
expansion  program  of  America.  Fac- 
tories were  built;  railroads  crept 
across  the  land;  steamships  came  into 
being;  and  the  spinning  and  whirring 
of  wheels  was  the  song  of  progress. 
Into  this  scene  of  expansion  came  the 
internal  combustion  engine,  a  device 
for  converting  the  energy  contained  in 
gasoline  into  mechanical  motion.  This 
gave  new  impetus  to  the  onward 
march  of  power,  opening  the  way  for 
the  automobile  and  the. aeroplane,  and 
provided  a  ready  means  of  perform- 
ing work  In  a  thousand  and  one  places 
where  formerly  man  had  had  to  bend 
his   back. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  this  devel- 
opment came  electricity  In  a  rapidly 
widening  application  and  covering 
more  and  more  fields  of  operation.  To- 
day, great  generators,  operated  by 
falling  water,  supply  electricity  for 
running  our  factories  and  lighting  our 
homes  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  power  station,  hiere  we  find  the 
energy  contained  In  falling  water  con- 
verted into  electrical  energy,  thence 
into  mechanical  motion  to  perform 
enormous  quantities  of  work  In  every 
avenue  of  production  and  service.  So 
qreat  has  been  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  this  kind  of  energy  alone,  that  our 
conversion  of  electrical  energy  In  1944 
was  1220%  greater  than  that  of  1920. 

HIGH  ENERGY  CIVILIZATION 

In  the  days  of  hand-tool  methods  of 
production,  where  a  low  amount  of 
energy  was  converted,  a  low  energy 
civilization  prevailed.  Today,  here  In 
America,  where  we  use  such  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  extraneous  energy, 
we  have  a  high  energy  civilization. 
Even  before  World  War  II,  there  was 
over  1,600,000,000  horsepower  of 
prime  movers  in  America.  (A  prime 
mover  is  any  device  that  converts 
energy  into  mechanical  motion.)  This 
Is  equal  to  16,000,000,000  men.  Can 
you  grasp  the  magnitude  of  these  fig- 
ures and  their  import  to  our  life  in 
America  today?  This  is  what  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  out-produce  every 
other  nation  on  earth.  So  great  is  our 
capacity  to  produce  at  this  hour,  that 
not  even  a  total  war,  fought  on  two 
fronts  thousands  of  miles  away,  could 
destroy  the  products  of  our  mines,  mills 


and  factories  as  fast  as  we  could  pro- 
duce them.  And  energy  played  the 
prime  role  in  this  unprecedented  ac- 
complishment! 

Surely  we  must  realize  that  energy 
conversion  of  such  tremendous  volume 
has  brought  about  a  basic  change  in 
our  way  of  life  in  America.  We  no 
longer  live  in  a  state  of  natural  scarc- 
ity. Abundance,  instead  of  scarcity,  is 
now  natural  to  America.  But  we  can- 
not have  that  abundance  today  sim- 
ply because  the  institutions  and  meth- 
ods of  operation  designed  for  use  in 
the  era  of  scarcity  are  incapable  of 
distributing    it. 

"ATOM  BOMB'  TREATMENT 

The  Impact  of  energy  and  technol- 
ogy on  our  antiquated  social  system, 
has  given  the  'atom  bomb'  treatment 
to  free  enterprise,  and  the  grim  spec- 
ter of  widespread  unemployment  is 
now  raising  Its  hydra-head  in  the  hour 
of  armed  victory  over  fascism.  With 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  extraneous 
energy  and  technology  has  also  come 
a  steady  decline  In  the  demand  for 
man-hours  of  labor.  This  is  a  unidirec- 
tional progression  which  neither  the 
'big  boys'  of  business  nor  the  'brass 
hats'  of  banking  can  control.  If  they 
could,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  they 
would  have  done  so  long  since! 

America  is  designed  technologically, 
and  therefore  requires  a  technological 
method  of  operation.  A  new,  scien- 
tific method  of  distributing  goods  and 
services  must  be  Installed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  creaking,  cracking  Price 
System  of  yesterday.  A  scientific 
method  of  social  operation  Is  sound 
and  workable.  Such  a  system  designed 
specifically  to  harmonize  with  the  de- 
mands of  Technological  America  is  al- 
ready blue-printed,  ready  to  'go'  if 
and  when  the  American  people  de- 
mand it.  It  is  an  engineering  design 
which  will  result  In  great  benefit  to  all 
Americans,  and  work  harm  to  none. 

Technocracy  has  also  designed  a 
plan  of  transition  whereby  we  may 
span  the  gap  between  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  (which  is  almost  here)  to  the 
establishment  of  the  new.  The  transi- 
tion can  be  accomplished  peacefully 
and  without  harm  to  anyone.  Science 
has  never  let  us  down  yet,  has  it?  Why 
should  it  now  If  properly  and  Intel- 
ligently applied?  We  used  science  to 
solve  the  problem  of  production,  and 
we  did  a  grand  job  of  it.    Are  we  now 
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Incapable  of  using  that  selfsame 
science  to  solve  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution? Were  we  smart  yesterday 
and    stupid    today? 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans  to  think 
seriously  regarding  the  trends  in  our 
social  living,  for  surely  within  the  next 
few  years — perhaps,  even  months — 
we  will  be  faced  with  a  decision.  We 
will   have  to   choose   between   drifting 


along  our  present  course  which  can 
bring  us  only  more  and  more  misery, 
through  poverty,  disease  and  crime; 
or  we  can  choose  to  step  forward  and 
demand  a  new,  scientific  design  of 
social  operation,  wherein  our  resources 
and  our  technology  can  provide  us 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

— A.  R.  Moreton. 


Dream  Castles 

D 


REAMS  are  our  masters  or  our 
slaves — opiates  for  some;  stimu- 
lants only  to  folly  for  others;  in- 
spirations to  great  achievements  for 
those  who  keep  their  feet  upon  the 
groundwork  of  facts,  though  their 
heads  are  In  the  clouds. 

There  are  those,  sleeping  safely  in 
their  modest  —  though  mortgaged  — 
apartments,  who  romantically  dream 
of  castles;  but,  in  their  comfort,  some 
are  satisfied  with  dreaming,  and  others 
organize  only  to  change  the  manage- 
ment —  not  the  building.  Of  these 
dreamers  we   need   say   no   more. 

There  are  others,  In  their  homeless- 
ness  or  in  their  sympathy  for  the  home-' 
less,  who  dream  in  fitful,  over-tired 
sleep  of  a  Tower  of  Babel  reaching  to 
heaven.  They  would  stir  up  the  people 
with  emotions  of  hate  and  destruction 
to  demolish  the  present  Inadequate 
abode  and  make  way  for  the  new.  But 
they  count  not  the  skilled  labor  re- 
quired that  there  be  no  waste  of  time 
nor  loss  of  lives.  They  consider  not  the 
accommodations  needed  that  all  may 
find  a  place  to  rest  during  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  and  the  erection  of  the 
new.  They  offer  not  a  factual,  scien- 
tific language  that  there  may  be  a 
common  understanding — lest  this  mod- 
ern Tower  of  Babel  also  be  left  unfin- 
ished because  the  tongues  of  the  work- 
ers are  'confounded.'  They  weigh  not 
the  materials  necessary  that  this  tower 
likewise  fall  not  asunder. 

There  are  a  few  who  sleep  but  little; 
for,  because  of  their  many  measure- 
ments, graphs  and  charts  made  in  the 
past  and  their  extended  progressions 
Into  the  future,  they  have  long  known 
that  the  old  building  must  fall.  Indeed, 
the  many  necessary  additions  to  its 
sides,  without  enlarging  and  strength- 
ening Its  foundations,  have  made  it 
look  like  an  Inverted  pyramid,  and  the 


dry  rot  and  corrosion,  eating  both 
from  Its  base  and  from  its  top,  may 
bring  It  down  with  the  first  III  wind. 
Thus,  they,  too,  have  looked  toward  a 
necessary,  greater  skyscraper. 

But  they  'have  known  that  it  Is  easier 
to  stir  emotions  than  to  quiet  them 
again;  that  It  is  easier  to  destroy  than 
to  rebuild.  They  have  known  —  by 
measurement  —  that  before  a  sky- 
scraper can  be  built,  there  must  have 
been  developed  the  use  of  something 
stronger,  lighter  and  less  bulky  than 
wood,  stone,  brick  and  cement — for 
should  these  materials  of  antiquity  be 
used,  the  weight  of  the  many  upper 
stories  would  crush  the  lower  floors 
Into  the  foundations.  They  have  known 
that  only  advanced  science,  modern 
machinery,  skilled  workmen  and  trained 
engineers  could  do  this  gigantic  engi- 
neering job.  They  have  known  that  it 
Is  no  longer  necessary,  as  of  old,  to 
destroy  one  building  in  order  to  build 
another  in  its  place. 

Therefore,  with  their  dreams  of  a 
great  skyscraper,  they  began — in  the 
scientific  manner — with  measuring  and 
testing  the  condition  of  the  ground  to 
receive  their  foundation  work;  with  In- 
vestigation of  lighter  and  yet  stronger 
materials  available  for  the  construc- 
tion; and  with  research  Into  the 
sources  of  human  skill  and  extraneous 
energy.  Only  then  did  they  draw  plans, 
or  blueprints,  for  the  largest  skyscraper 
which  could  possibly  be  built  under  the 
conditions  found. 

They  are  now  educating  and  orga- 
nizing a  great  technological  army, 
speaking  the  common  language  of 
science.  This  army  is  laying  down  the 
foundation  and  erecting  the  frame- 
work of  the  new  building  within  the 
old;  so  that,  as  their  new  skyscraper 
pushes  its  way  through  the  roof  and 
the  old  building  with  its  corruption  falls 


away  of  Its  own  weight  on  every  side, 
there  will  come  into  view  a  new  ancT 
more  lasting  building,  with  room  for 
all  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
Founded  on  scientific  principles  and' 
born  of  a  new  civilization.  Its  towers 
may  reach  higher  and  higher  to  rise- 
into  that  cloudless  sky  toward  whlcK 
great  men  have  looked  and  striven  up 
through  the  ages. 

—Reprinted  from  the  TECHNOCRACY 
Magazine,   Series  A,    Nunnber  4, 
October,  1935. 


TO  BEHAVE 

DURING  the  200,000  years  prior 
to  1800,  the  biological  progres- 
sion of  man  in  his  struggle  for 
subsistence  on  this  earth  had  advanced 
so  far  that  the  population  had  reached 
the  approximate  total  of  850,000,000. 
During  the  subsequent  140  years,  world 
population  has  attained  such  heights 
that  it  now  approximates  2,125,000,- 
000;  in  other  words,  the  population 
increase  in  the  last  140  years  has  been 
far  greater  than  it  was  In  the  previous 
200,000  years. 

Most  of  this  Increase  In  the  human 
species  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
social  introduction  of  technological 
procedures;  that  Is,  change  In  the 
physical  means  whereby  we  live  makes 
it  possible  to  provide  food  and  other 
essentials  for  a  greater  population. 
Every  individual,  regardless  of  social 
standing,  is  now  dependent  upon  the 
continuous  operation  of  this  vast  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  mechanism. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  to  un- 
derstand social  phenomena  one  must 
study  population  growths  as  well  as 
technological  progressions.  Then  to 
understand  the  human  species,  one 
must  study  not  only  human  nature,  but 
also  human  behavior.  Too  often  these 
factors  are  confused  and  misunder- 
stood. Nature  provides  for  certain  in- 
stincts to  be  passed  on  to  the  off- 
spring; while  environmental  conditions 
are  responsible  for  other  modes  of  ac- 
tion— behavior. 

Technocracy's  design  complies  with 
nature  to  build  the  best  possible  en- 
vironments. Thus  would  everyone  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  and  to  have — 
to  behave! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  nfiovement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  afRliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
19! 8- 191 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America/"  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
ond  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical ofRce  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TECHNOCRACY  —  new,   startling,   fundamental  —  has  invaded   the 
minds  of  North  Americans  with  unparalleled  positiveness  and  force. 

Its  original  research  summary,  a  simple  statement  of  facts  about  the 
critical  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  startled  the  world.  The  ques- 
tions it  posed  still  remain  unanswered. 

Technocracy  not  only  made  the  American  people  'fact  conscious,' 
but  confronted  the  entire  Continent  with  the  inevitability  of  fundamental 
social  change. 

Technocracy's  position  is  based  on  facts,  not  rhetoric.  Its  message 
has  cut  deep.  It  has  reached  more  intelligent  and  functionally  important 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  than  any  other  organization,  and  continues  to 
do  so. 

Technocracy's  scientific  approach  to  the  social  problem  is  unique, 
and  its  method  is  completely  new.  It  speaks  the  language  of  science, 
and  recognizes  no  authority  but  the  facts. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  science  banishing  waste,  unemployment, 
hunger,  and  insecurity  of  income  forever. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  science  replacing  an  economy  of  scarcity  with 
an  era  of  abundance. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  functional  competence  displacing  grotesque 
and  wasteful  incompetence,  facts  displacing  guesswork,  order  displacing 
disorder,  industrial  planning  displacing  industrial  chaos. 

Technocracy  is  the  extension  of  science  to  build  a  civilization  worthy 
of  the  intelligence  of  man. 

Technocracy  concerns  itself  with  the  Continental  Area  of  North 
America  alone.  Technocracy  marks  a  turning  point  in  American  history — 
the  birth  of  a  greater  America.  Technocray  contains  all  the  elements  out 
of  which  great  movements  are  made. 

— From  the  pamphlet  Science  versus  Chaos. 

—  Section  Stamp  — 
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CALIFORNIA  PREPARES  FOR  PERMANENT  UNEMPLOYMENT 


WITH  some  250,000  already 
unemployed  in  California  and 
with  less  than  80,000  jobs 
available,  California  politicians  and  In- 
dustrialists continue  to  deal  out  the 
same  old  hokum  to  the  voters  that  the 
present  unemployment  crisis  Is  'only 
temporary'  and  that  'there  Is  nothing 
to  worry  about  because  private  enter- 
prise will  save  us.'  At  the  same  time 
the  California  Department  of  Employ- 
ment is  getting  'tooled  up'  to  cope 
with  permanent  unemployment  by  a 
state-wide  campaign  to  recruit  ex- 
aminers for  the  sole  purpose  of  hand- 
ling unemployment  Insurance  claims. 

The  poster  reproduced  herewith  Is 
evidence  of  a  frank  admission  by  the 
politicians  of  California  that  the  State 
expects  permanent  unemployment.  No 
mention  whatever  Is  made  here  by  the 
Department  of  Employment  of  'tran- 
sition' or  'reconversion'  unemployment 
insurance  claims;  Instead  the  poster 
officially  and  specifically  offers  per- 
manent jobs  with  a  beginning  salary 
of  $200  per  month  to  those  fortunate 
Callfornlans  who  qualify  for  the  posi- 
tion of  examiner  to  handle  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  claims  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors  whom  the  State 
of  California  expects  to  be  perma- 
nently  unemployed. 

It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that  our  politi- 
cians can  advertise  permanent  jobs  at 
$200  monthly  to  persons  capable  of 
examining  unemployment  Insurance 
claims,  but  by  that  very  action  admit 
their  Inability  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment to  other  citizens — even  by  legis- 
lation! 
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Full  Employment- By  Legislation 

Any  OfFer  of  a  Brave  New  World  Within  the  Framework  of  the  Price 
System  Constitutes  Social  Deception  Upon  the  People  of  this  Continent 


THE  naval  and  air  blockade,  the 
atonnic  bomb,  the  sweep  of  the 
Russians  across  Manchuria,  com- 
bined with  eight  months  of  polite 
negotiation  by  our  elder  statesmen, 
have  brought  World  War  II  to  its  end. 
The  second  world  war  is  over;  the 
fighting  has  stopped.  With  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  military  struggle,  the  eco- 
nomic forces  of  the  Price  System  on 
this  Continent  resume  their  conflict 
unhampered  by  international  military 
strife.  Reconversion  is  but  a  polite 
name  for  the  maneuvering  of  political 
and  economic  forces  into  a  strategic 
position  In  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  the  perpetuation  of  private 
enterprise,  regardless  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent. 

The  Continent  of  North  America 
and  its  technological  capacity  has  pro- 
duced the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  the  ships  at  sea,  the  wings 
aloft,  the  tanks,  the  trucks,  the  guns, 
the  bombs,  the  shells,  the  foodstuffs, 
the  pharmaceuticals  and  all  the  vast 
array  of  engineering  equipment  from 
drydocks  and  pipe  lines  to  bulldozers 
and  mobile  power  stations.  The  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  not  only 
achieved  this  technological  triumph  in 
war  production  but  at  the  same  time 
produced  more  food  and  agricultural 
staples  from  the  farms  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  than  any  previous 
totals  In  history. 

FAITH  REAFFIRMED 

The  United  States  In  the  year  1944 
used  $92  billion  of  consumers'  goods 
— an  all-time  high — a  record  greater 
than  the  $83  billion  total  national  in- 
come of  1929.  The  United  States 
achieved  this  gigantic  production  of 
consumers'  goods  with  over  12  million 
of  its  most  able-bodied  males  and  fe- 
males mobilized  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
with  over  half  a  million  manning  its 
Merchant  Marine,  with  over  3  million 
Federal     Government     employes     and 


with  over  12  million  engaged  In  the 
direct  production  of  war  materials. 

The  United  States  In  1944,  with  over 
27  million  of  its  most  able-bodied  citi- 
zens withdrawn  from  the  production 
of  physical  wealth  for  civilian  con- 
sumption, was  nevertheless  able  to 
produce  and  consume  the  all-time 
record  of  civilian  consumers'  goods. 
The  United  States  Census  Bureau  re- 
ports the  greatest  migration  ever 
known  in  the  country's  history,  stating 
that  over  27  million  Americans  have 
migrated  to  new  abodes  as  a  result 
of  the  development  and  deployment 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  growth 
of  the  war  industries. 

The  war  is  over,  the  war  contracts 
are  canceled,  the  war  plants  are  clos- 
ing and  the  managements  of  war 
plants,  like  the  Arabs,  are  folding  their 
tents  and  silently  stealing  away  to 
prospective  greener  pastures.  The  war 
workers  have  begun  their  long,  weary 
trek  to  home  or  somewhere  else.  The 
soldier  Is  returning  from  the  wars.  The 
people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  two  victorious  nations  of  the 
war,  now  face  the  future  with  all  the 
fears  and  complexes  of  the  population 
of  a  defeated  nation.  The  people  of 
both  nations  rode  the  lush  prosperity 
of  the  war  years,  working  and  spend- 
ing on  a  scale  never  known  before, 
rising  to  new  heights  of  splendor  and 
luxury  and  hoping  that  the  tide  of 
war  would   never  turn. 

After  six  years  of  war,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  less  prepared 
for  the  rigors  of  peace  than  they  were 
for  the  conflicts  of  war.  From  out  of 
Washington,  Ottawa  and  the  capitols 
of  forty-eight  states  and  nine  prov- 
inces, a  new  stream  of  political  hog- 
wash  Is  dumped  forth  as  a  swill  of 
political  assurance  for  public  consump- 
tion. 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  their  affiliated 
henchmen,  loudly  proclaim  the  efficacy 
of  business  and  the  capacity  of  private 


enterprise  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
22  million  jobs  in  industry  if,  and  only 
If,  the  United  States  Government  sees 
to  It  that  an  era  of  business  prosperity 
is  maintained. 

American  labor  organizations  have 
loudly  proclaimed  their  faith  in  the 
'free  enterprise'  system  and  their  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  big  and 
little  business  and  with  management 
in  order  that  both  business  and  labor 
may  help  each  other  reach  the  national 
goal  of  more  business  and  more  profits 
so  that  labor  (union  members)  may 
have  jobs  with  which  to  pay  their 
union  dues.  Mr.  William  Green,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  assured  his  nation-wide  radio 
audience  on  Labor  Day  that  he  and 
the  seven  million  other  officers  and 
members  of  the  AF  of  L  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  business 
leaders  of  private  enterprise  four- 
square in  defense  of  the  business  op- 
eration and  control  of  the  economic 
operations  of  American  life.  Mr. 
Green  and  the  CIO  have  joined  their 
chorus  to  that  of  President  Truman, 
Secretary  Henry  Wallace  and  Recon- 
version Chief  Snyder  in  advocating 
full  employment  as  the  only  way  to 
perpetuate  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  American  business. 

MORE  POLITICAL  EXPEDIENTS 

President  Truman  in  his  message  to 
Congress  proposes  that  Congress 
enact  a  full  employment  bill  and  at 
the  same  time  proposes  a  bill  that  will 
pay  $25  a  week  for  26  weeks  as  an 
unemployment  dole  for  the  American 
war  worker  during  the  so-called  transi- 
tion. The  very  enactment  of  a  sever- 
ance pay  is  in  itself  an  admission  that 
Washington  or  Ottawa  can  very 
readily  pay  money  to  any  citizen  but 
is  incapable  of  dispensing  employment 
with  any  such  facility,   if  at  all. 

Secretary  Henry  Wallace,  in  his  new 
book  just  out,  '60  Million  Jobs,'  is 
playing  checkers  on  the  political  stage 
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for  the  national  elections  of  1948  when 
he  proposes  60  million  jobs,  not  now 
but  by  1950.  Henry  Wallace  advo- 
cates 60  million  jobs  and  a  peacetime 
production  of  $200  billion  annually. 
He  advocates  this  program  as  the 
means  of  saving  private  enterprise  and 
states  that  'the  great  bulk  of  60  mil- 
lion jobs  would  be  provided  by  private 
initiative,'  and  that  he  in  his  program 
would  rely  primarily  upon  private  en- 
terprise to  maintain  the  economy  at 
full    production    and    full    employment. 

The  Liberal  Party  Administration  In 
Ottawa  and  the  Democratic  Party 
Administration  in  Washington  will 
shortly  rush  legislation  through  their 
respective  legislative  halls  for  the 
simultaneous  salvation  of  both  the 
worker  and  the  employer.  The  politi- 
cal legislation  about  to  be  enacted 
in  our  respective  national  capitols 
will  be  but  another  series  of  political 
expedients  temporizing  with  social  dis- 
aster. The  political  administrations  of 
Washington  and  Ottawa  will  seek 
once  again  to  perpetuate  profitable 
private  business  in  both  countries  by 
national  subsidies  from  the  federal 
treasuries  so  that  private  business  can 
continue  to  collect  the  cream  from  all 
price  transactions  while  the  over-all 
supporting  operations  creating  the 
cream  are  paid  for  by  every  citizen 
of  both  countries  in  their  collected 
taxes. 

The  United  States  has  already  de- 
clared that  it  has  $102  billion  of  sur- 
plus war  property.  This  property  has 
been  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  through  taxes 
collected,  and  yet  Washington  Insults 
the  140  million  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  proposing  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty of  the  American  people  to  the 
American  enterpriser  at  a  few  cents 
on  the  dollar,  who  In  turn  will  sell  It 
to  the  American  public  at  a  handsome 
profit.  Paying  once  didn't  hurt — one 
wonders  If  paying  twice  for  the  same 
thing  will  be  just  as  painless! 

NOT  FAR  TO  GO 

Long  ago  Technocracy  laid  down  a 
basic  proposition,  the  fundamental 
underlying  this  technological  society  of 
ours  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent; namely,  that  the  rate  of  growth 
of  energy  consuming  devices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  tending 
to  accelerate  and  would  within  ap- 
proximately a  decade  tend  toward  a 
total   number  of  installed  energy  con- 


suming devices  whose  consumption  of 
energy  would  equal  or  exceed  200,000 
kilogram  calories  per  capita  per  day. 
A  mere  25%  or  30%  Increase  in 
energy  converted  will  shove  the  United 
States  to  or  beyond  the  aforemen- 
tioned total. 

Whether  that  slight  Increase  in  na- 
tional energy  conversion  is  obtained 
from  fossil  fuels,  hydroelectric  power, 
solar  radiation,  molecular  or  atomic 
energy  Is  of  little  moment  for  It  means 
the  end  of  the  Price  System  on  this 
Continent  when  200,000  kilogram  cal- 
ories per  capita  per  day  are  reached 
in  our  national  energy  conversion.  The 
United  States  had  a  total  of  1,600,- 
000,000  horsepower  of  installed  prime 
movers  before  the  war  and  our  tech- 
nology has  moved  up  so  fast  that 
between  January  I,  1941 ,  and  April  I, 
1945,  we  have  produced  1,041,723,000 
horsepower  of  airplane  engines. 

Civilization  in  North  America  has 
reached  the  glorious  heights  of  tech- 
nological mass  production  of  physical 
wealth  only  because  there  has  been  a 
continual  substitution  of  the  energy 
consuming  device  for  the  human 
mechanism,  the  kilowatt-hour  for  the 
man-hour  of  human  effort.  As  more 
extraneous  energy  Is  converted  from 
more  available  sources,  more  energy 
consuming  devices  will  be  installed  and 
more  physical  wealth  will  be  produced. 
As  and  when  the  productive  mechan- 
ism of  this  Continent  increases  its 
energy  conversion  and  accompanying 
energy  consuming  devices,  it  will  auto- 
matically delete  more  and  more  man- 
hours  from  the  annual  totals  required 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
physical  wealth  on  this  area. 

The  United  States  in  the  years  of 
the  great  depression  had  more  unem- 
ployed In  total  numbers  at  one  time 
than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
ever  known  at  one  time.  Surely  It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  North  Amer- 
ican that.  If  there  were  no  energy 
consuming  devices  and  no  extraneous 
energy  to  operate  them,  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Continent  from  the  very 
young  to  the  very  old  would  all  be 
fully  employed  from  dawn  to  dark  to 
attain  but  a  bare  existence. 

The  technological  application  of 
physical  science  to  the  means  whereby 
we  live  has  moved  man  on  this  Conti- 
nent farther  and  farther  from  the 
slavery  of  human  toil.  As  more  tech- 
nology and  more  energy  moves  in, 
more  physical  wealth  will  be  produced 
with  the  curve  of  human  effort  declin- 


ing inversely  to  the  Input  and  con- 
version of  extraneous  energy.  Tech- 
nology on  this  Continent  has  but  a 
little  way  to  go  and  needs  but  so  little 
time,  for  within  the  next  few  years 
technology  will  move  up  more  divisions 
In  Its  Continental  advance. 

Science  and  technology  are  not  at 
fault,  nor  are  they  to  be  blamed  be- 
cause the  leadership  of  existing  Price 
Systems  has  used  them  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  death  and  destruction. 
Science  and  technology  socially  have  1 
neither  antecedents  nor  ancestors,  but  ' 
in  comparison  to  them  all  the  miracles 
of  yesterday's  history  have  become 
but  the  tall  tales  of  witch  doctors 
hawking  their  wares  for  the  wampum 
of  their  time.  Technology  produced 
tomorrow's  miracles  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Socially,  the  people  of  this 
Continent  still  view  the  reality  of  the 
technological  world  in  which  they  live 
through  concepts  which  were  de- 
veloped prior  to   1648. 

LEISURE  AND  HUMAN  TOIL 

For  over  seventy  centuries  man  has 
mouthed  the  platitude  that  'man  must 
earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow'  and  Its  corollary  'the  poor  will 
always  be  with  us.'  These  are  but  two 
of  the  many  thousands  of  concepts 
that  are  part  of  the  historical  reflexes 
of  civilized  man.  It  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult  and  probably  even 
psychologically  disastrous  for  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  population 
of  this  Continent  when  the  actual 
realization  comes  home  to  them  of 
what  the  technological  impact  on  the 
social  structure  really  means. 

As  the  conversion  of  extraneous 
energy  approaches  200,000  kilogram 
calories  per  capita  per  day  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  more  and  more 
toil  is  relegated  to  oblivion,  more  and 
more  man-hours  are  forever  dispensed 
with  in  this  human  society  In  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  physical 
wealth.  At  or  beyond  200,000  kilo- 
gram calories  per  capita  per  day,  toil 
becomes  impossible  and  any  attempt 
to  perpetrate  It  would  be  considered 
social  sabotage. 

Toil,  jobs,  work,  leisure,  taxes,  char- 
ity and  all  their  conceptual  associations 
can  exist  only  so  long  as  physical 
wealth  is  produced  by  hand  tools  and 
human  effort  In  an  economy  of 
scarcity.  To  those  frightened  moralists 
of  today  who  worry  about  the  leisure 
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of  the  masses,  technology  has  the 
answer  that  leisure  only  exists  when 
there  is  human  toil.  When  the  physical 
wealth  of  this  Continent  is  completely 
produced  by  technological  equipment 
both  toil  and  leisure  will  cease  to  exist. 
The  social  problems  of  a  North 
America  converting  sufficient  extran- 
eous energy  to  produce  and  distribute 
an  abundance  will  no  longer  have  any 
relationship  to  the  traditions,  values 
and  problems  of  any  of  the  economies 
of  scarcity.  The  present  propaganda 
for  full  employment  and  60  million  jobs 
has  all  the  ludicrousness  of  economic 
naivete.  Full  employment  and  60  mil- 
lion jobs  presupposes  a  social  mechan- 
ism on  this  Continent  of  human  toil 
and  hand  tools,  and  the  proposal  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  national  charity 
and  not  as  a  constitutional  right  of  the 
people  of  this  Continent.  This  propa- 
ganda in  reality  is  proposing  a  gigantic 
WPA  in  order  to  prevent  the  idle  of 
the  nation  from  having  time  on  their 
hands  to  find  'evil'  things  to  do. 

SOCIAL  DECEPTION 

President  Truman  has  just  proposed 
the  largest  pay  increase  in  modern 
times,  that  the  salary  of  our  Congress- 
men be  raised  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 
per  year.  If  the  Congressmen  of  the 
United  States  can  be  paid  $20,000  per 
year  for  their  Gargantuan  efforts,  then 
Mr.  hienry  A.  Wallace  has  missed  the 
bus  again,  hienry,  Oh  Henry,  why 
offer  the  American  public  60  million 
jobs?  Why  not  really  come  out  with 
a  grand  stand  play  and  propose  that 
the  United  States  have  60  million 
Congressmen?  Why  not?  Every  Amer- 
ican is  always  as  good  and  better  than 
his  Congressman,  hluey  Long  raised 
quite  a  rumpus  some  years  back  when 
he  hollered  out  his  program  of  'every 
man  a  king'  but  after  all  who  wants  to 
be  a  king  when  you  can  become  a 
Congressman  at  20  grand? 

There  is  much  more  sense  In  this 
facetlousness  than  there  is  in  the  pro- 
posal of  60  million  jobs  In  this  Price 
System  of  ours.  The  outpourings  of  our 
political  parties,  In  their  efforts  to 
assuage  the  national  fears  and  per- 
turbations and  in  their  attempts  to 
assure  their  reelection  to  public  office, 
are  the  most  dangerous  drivel  and 
social  concoction  that  are  being 
handed  to  the  public  today.  Whether 
it  be  the  political  platform  of  the  Lib- 
erals,   the    Democrats,    the    Conserva- 


tives, the  Republicans,  the  CCF  or  the 
Social  Creditors,  they  all  fall  in  the 
same   category. 

They  are  all  attempting  to  persuade 
the  public  of  the  Unlteo  States  and 
Canada  to  elect  them  to  political 
office.  They,  all  alike  from  extreme 
Left  to  extreme  Right,  are  preaching 
a  particular  brand  of  humanitarian 
social  progresslveness  and  national  re- 
form. All  alike  are  travelling  down  the 
same  road  proclaiming  to  the  people 
of  this  Continent  that  if  they  and  their 
party  are  elected  to  political  office  by 
the  mandate  of  the  people,  their  na- 
tional administration  will  obtain  full 
employment,  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, general  prosperity  and  social  and 
economic  security  for  all  under  the 
present  political  administration  of  this 
Price  System. 

No  greater  social  deception  has  ever 
been  perpetrated  upon  a  nation  and 
Its  people  than  the  pr-omises  poured 
forth  in  these  political  preachments. 
The  political  parties  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  today  are  offering 
all  the  blandishments  of  a  social  Utopia 
within  the  framework  of  the  present 
order.  They  are  preaching  to  the 
people  of  this  Continent  that  they  and 
thfelr  political  party  can,  if  sufficient 
ballots  are  cast  in  their  favor,  create 
this  revolutionary  new  world  without 
the  destruction  of  one  single  plank  in 
the  structure  of  the  old. 

President  Truman,  Secretary  hienry 
Wallace,  Reconversion  Chief  Snyder, 
the  Democratic  Party  and  Its  con- 
freres, the  Republican  Party,  et  al, 
have  the  unmitigated  gall  to  misinform 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
full  employment,  social  security,  60 
million  jobs  and  higher  standards  of 
living  can  be  attained  In  the  United 
States  without  changing  or  altering 
any  of  Its  6,000,000  farms,  1,750,000 
retail  stores,  500,000  corporate  enter- 
prises, 19,000  police  forces,  3070 
counties,  and  48  states. 

The  propaganda  of  the  existing  po- 
litical parties  Is  proposing  accomplish- 
ments within  the  social  structure  of 
this  Continent  that  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  revolutionary  change  In 
the  design  of  the  social  mechanism  of 
this  Continental  Area.  These  political 
parties  are  the  Kerenskylsts  of  Amer- 
ica today,  advocating  a  brave  new 
world  in  their  wild  agitation  to  secure 
and  hold  political  office,  while  every 
act  they  commit  in  political  office  and 
in  their  economic  administration  is  the 


antithesis     and     the     denial     of    their 
public    professions. 

Technocracy  stands  alone,  as  the 
only  organization  on  this  Continent  to 
make  the  sweeping  charge  that  an 
economy  of  abundance  cannot  be 
created  on  this  Continent  by  the  cheap 
maneuvering  of  any  political  party 
manipulating  its  way  into  office.  Tech- 
nocracy contends  that.  If  the  people 
of  this  Continent  long  permit  the  po- 
litical parties  to  beguile  them  with 
these  sweet  and  odoriferous  profes- 
sions, we  will  rapidly  be  driven  down 
the  road  to  economic  chaos  and  social 
disaster. 

Only  Technocracy  has  the  fortitude 
to  proclaim  that  abundance  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  security  cannot  be 
dispensed  to  the  people  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  by  any  political 
party  administration  of  this  Price 
System,  whether  of  the  Left  or  of  the 
Right,  Technocracy  takes  its  position 
that  those  who  advocate  any  or  all  of 
these  political  nostrums  are  in  actuality 
counterrevolutlonlsts  seeking  to  delay 
or  to  sabotage  the  arrival  of  a  New 
America  of  abundance.  You  have  your 
choice.  Join  a  political  party  for  more 
deception  or  join  Technocracy  and 
face  reality. 

— Continental    Headquarters, 
Technocracy  Inc. 

/      /      / 

Perhaps  the  greatest  paradox  of  all 
Is  that  for  ages  men  have  been  striv- 
ing desperately  to  attain  social  secu- 
rity, abundance  and  leisure,  and  now 
that  technology  has  made  all  these 
possible  and  Inevitable  if  the  people 
so  will,  concerted  efforts  are  made  to 
retain  a  social  system  that  can  operate 
only  on  a  basis  of  scarcity. 


FRONT  COVER: 

North  America  builds  its  bridges  not 
by  hand  tools  and  human  toil  but  by 
modern,  mechanized  equipment.  (Note 
the  huge  derricks  in  the  photograph.) 
In  similar  manner  98%  of  all  the  work 
of  this  Continent  is  done.  Were  it  not 
for  our  tremendous  use  of  extraneous 
energy,  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Continent  would  be  doomed  to  toil 
from  dawn  to  dusk  to  eke  out  a  bare 
existence.  Technocracy  salutes  the 
march    of   technology! 

— Photo   courtesy   Clyde    Iron 
Works,    Inc. 
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TOWMOTOR  VS.  TOIL 


HANDLING  of  materials  within 
America's  vast  industrial  plants 
and  warehouses  has  presented  a 
problem  of  tremendous  proportions, 
but  like  all  other  problems  of  our  pro- 
duction front  it  has  been  solved  by 
the  archenemy  of  toil — technology. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago  our  fac- 
tories were  filled  with  men  who  toiled 
hours  at  lifting  and  carrying  materials 
from  the  time  they  entered  the  factory 
in  a  raw  stage  until  they  came  out  as 
a  finished  product.  Gradually  tech- 
nology has  moved  in,  Joringing  a  host 
of  mechanized  devices — cranes,  hoists, 
conveyors,  elevators,  pneumatic  tubes, 
industrial  trucks — to  do  the  lifting  and 
conveying  work  formerly  performed  by 
back-breaking  toil. 

Through  the  increased  use  of  me- 
chanized equipment  for  materials 
handling  during  our  wartime  years 
thousands  of  men  were  released  for 
our  armed  services  while  production 
both  for  war  and  civilian  consumption 
reached  staggering  proportions. 

In  the  field  of  materials  handling, 
lift  trucks  such  as  those  shown  In 
the  accompanying  photographs  have 
played  an  Important  role  In  releasing 
manpower  and  speeding  up  produc- 
tion. For  Instance,  in  one  plant  all  the 
materials  handling  which  formerly  re- 
quired eight  men  is  now  done  by  one 
lift  truck  and  operator,  plus  two  help- 
ers. Loads  of  approximately  750  lbs. 
are  moved  a  distance  of  70  ft.  in  two 
minutes.  The  job  would  normally  re- 
quire eight  to  ten  minutes  per  piece 
If  moved  by  hand. 

The  citing  of  one  Instance  where 
manpower  has  been  displaced  and 
production  speeded  up  may  not  seem 
of  particular  importance.  But  when 
we  realize  that  this  Instance  has  been 
duplicated  many  thousands  of  times 
throughout  America  the  Impact  of 
technology  upon  our  social  structure 
becomes  quite  apparent. 

Certainly,  we  can  expect  unemploy- 
ment, the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
seen,  but  our  productive  capacity  will 
not  have  diminished.  We  can  produce 
more  and  more,  which  is  the  objective 
of  production,  after  all,  not  just  the 
desire  to  keep  men  toiling. 

Even  If  we  could  solve  unemploy- 
ment under  our  politico-business  me- 
thod of  operation  of  today,  which  we 


cannot,  we  would  still  be  faced  with  a 
greater  problem,  that  of  operating  this 
Continent  with  its  vast  array  of  tech- 
nological equipment  and  distributing 
what  we  can  produce  to  all.  The  solv- 
ing of  that  problem  awaits  the  installa- 
tion of  more  and  more  technology  and 
a  new  method  of  scientific  operation. 

— Photos  Courtesy  of  Towmotor  Corporation. 
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A  Cooperative  Corporation 

Continental  Coordination  of  Workable  Ideas  of  Present  System  and  the 
Elimination  of  its  Inadequacies  Would  Result  in  a  Functional  System 


MANY  Americans  favor  the  co- 
operative Idea  as  a  means  of 
escaping  the  Ills  of  competi- 
tive enterprise.  They  favor  It  prima- 
rily as  a  device  for  gaining  greater 
economic  welfare  and  security  for 
themselves.  Through  a  group  joining 
forces  and  working  together  for  their 
mutual  advantage,  they  anticipate 
greater  economic  returns  In  the  form 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living.  In 
practice,  the  cooperative  usually  takes 
the  form  of  a  consumers'  co-op  or  a 
marketing  co-op.  The  consumers'  co- 
operative seeks  to  buy  at  a  wholesale 
price  (and  may  include  some  degree 
of  processing)  and  then  to  distribute 
the  goods  among  the  members  at  cost 
including  overhead  and  handling  costs. 
The  marketing  cooperative  seeks  to 
find  a  market  for  the  commodities 
produced  by  its  members,  eliminating 
the  take  of  the  middlemen,  or  at  least 
part  of  It. 

These  cooperatives,  however,  are 
usually  limited  In  their  application  and 
handle  only  one  or  a  few  commodities. 
Examples  are  the  gasoline  co-ops  and 
the  dairy  co-ops.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  consumers'  co-op,  which  buys  petro- 
leum, refines  It,  and  sells  the  products 
to  Its  members  at  a  slightly  lower  cost 
than  does  the  competitive  market. 
The  second  of  these  Is  a  marketing  co- 
operative, which  seeks  to  pool  the 
milk  from  several  or  many  dairy  farms 
and  to  process  and  market  It  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  The  weakness 
of  such  cooperatives  is  that  they  do 
not  control  the  whole  sequence  from 
production  to  consumption.  At  least 
part  of  the  flow  is  beyond  their  control. 
They  must  depend  upon  the  outside 
for  either  the  source  of  their  supplies 
or  for  a  market  for  their  produce. 
Since  the  cooperative  does  not  control 
all  the  events.  It  Is  subject  to  sabotage 
or  other  interference.  Consequently, 
most  efforts  to  establish  cooperatives 
on  this  Continent  have  been  disap- 
pointing. 


The  success  of  the  consumers'  co- 
operative depends  upon  its  being  able 
to  control  the  source  of  Its  supplies 
and  upon  Its  having  means  of  affect- 
ing equitable  distribution.  The  success 
of  a  marketing  cooperative  depends 
upon  Its  being  able  to  control  the 
market  for  Its  products,  which  it 
seldom  ever  does.  When  the  com- 
plete process  of  production,  process- 
ing and  consumption  of  the  goods 
concerned  Is  contained  within  the  co- 
operative, It  has  a  better  chance  of 
being  successful.  The  ideal  and  ulti- 
mate In  cooperatives  is  one  that  is 
self-sufficient,  producing  all  that  it 
consumes  and  consuming  all  that  It 
produces. 

The  failure  of  the  cooperative  Idea 
in  America  is  due  to  the  picayune 
concepts  of  Its  advocates.  They 
usually  confine  the  application  of  the 
Idea  to  a  small  geographical  area. 
Such  a  small  area  produces  only  a 
fraction  of  what  Its  people  consume 
and  must  depend  upon  the  outside  for 
all  the  rest,  which  Its  members  must 
purchase  on  the  open  market.  Or  the 
area  consumes  only  a  small  part  of 
what  It  produces  and  must  sell  the 
rest  on  the  open  market.  Thus,  the 
cooperatives  are  at  the  mercy  of  busi- 
ness and  politics,  and  these  always 
charge  a  heavy  toll.  The  cooperative 
idea  contains  the  concept  of  mutual 
effort  for  mutual  benefit,  a  laudable 
concept,  but  lacks  a  broad  enough 
vision  and  the  mechanics  of  efficient 
operation. 

CONCEPT  OF  A  CORPORATION 

Another  economic  concept  favored 
by  many  Americans  is  that  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  Idea  is  to  merge  the 
assets  of  several  Individuals  In  order 
to  increase  the  magnitude  of  opera- 
tions, eliminate  competition,  and  cut 
down  the  unit  costs.  The  corporation. 
In  practice  Is  essentially  a  profit-taking 
enterprise,  engaged  in  handling  goods 
for  monetary  gain.    Corporations  may 


produce  raw  materials,  engage  In 
manufacture,  or  merely  buy  goods  to 
sell. 

The  weakness  of  the  corporate  sys- 
tem Is  that  it  must  find  an  outside 
market  for  the  things  It  produces  or 
handles;  it  must  sell  its  goods.  But  not 
only  this.  It  must  sell  at  a  profit.  The 
corporation  does  not  pay  as  much  Into 
the  economic  system  as  It  takes  out; 
except,  under  conditions  of  continuous 
expansion.  If  it  sinks  all  of  Its  profits 
into  expansion.  It  can  continue  to 
operate,  since  enough  Is  then  paid  out 
for  the  people  to  buy  up  all  of  Its 
produce.  This  can  continue  up  to  the 
point  of  near-abundance,  when  it 
must  level  off  due  to  market  satura- 
tion. (The  corporation  depends  upon 
scarcity  to  maintain  values  at  a  profit- 
able level.  This  must  be  either  a 
natural  scarcity  or  an  artificial  scar- 
city maintained  through  destruction 
of  the  surplus,  restriction  of  produc- 
tion, or  dumping  abroad.)  Once  Its  ex- 
pansion levels  off,  and  the  profits  do 
not  all  go  back  into  circulation,  the 
corporation  fails  to  pay  out  enough  for 
Its  customers  to  buy  up  all  of  Its  pro- 
duce. The  market  contracts.  The  com- 
pany can  float  along  a  short  distance 
past  the  Inflection  point  by  Instituting 
installment  buying  or  credit  purchases. 
This  must  from  Its  nature  be  tempo- 
rary. In  the  final  phase,  the  corpora- 
tion depends  upon  government  sub- 
sidy, through  the  creation  of  federal 
debt,  for  its  survival. 

The  corporation  distributes  its  net 
earnings  among  its  members  as  divi- 
dends, its  members — stockholders — 
receive  dividends  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  eac'h  one 
owns.  This  distribution  Is  unequal, 
since  a  few  stockholders  own  the  bulk 
of  the  stock.  The  stockholders  receive 
Income  In  the  form  of  dividends,  not 
as  a  reward  for  work  done,  but  be- 
cause they  happen  to  own  stock.  How 
they  came  to  own  it  Is  Irrelevant.  This 
reward   comes  to  them   as  a   right  of 
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ownership,    and   they  do   not   have   to 
show  that  they  earn  this  reward. 

A  major  weakness  of  the  system  Is 
that  It  distributes  more  purchasing 
power  to  a  few  favored  stockholders 
than  they  can  use.  This  surplus  pur- 
chasing power  Is  held  out  of  circula- 
tion and  full  distribution  cannot  be 
effected. 

The  strong  feature  of  the  corpora- 
tion Is  Its  form  of  organization.  It  Is 
organized  in  vertical  alignment.  Its 
functions  are  divided  into  main  divi- 
sions each  handling  some  major  part 
of  the  operation,  and  these  In  turn  are 
divided  into  departments.  The  work  is 
organized  on  the  basis  of  efficiency, 
with  a  strong  control  at  the  head.  The 
capacity  to  produce  is  undeniable; 
corporate  enterprise  has  ably  demon- 
strated Its  ability  to  organize  men, 
machines  and  materials  for  production 
of  finished  goods.  It  has  been  able 
to  gain  control  of  the  production  of 
the  Continent.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  corporate  system.  If  In  con- 
trol of  all  operations  on  this  Continent 
as  a  single  organization,  could  pro- 
duce all  that  the  people  of  North 
America  could  consume. 

The  primary  weakness  of  the  corpo- 
rate system  Is  that  it  must  sell  its 
goods  at  a  profit.  This  feature  causes 
the  corporate  directors  to  do  many 
things  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  They  restrict 
distribution  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay.  They  produce  Inferior  goods 
to  achieve  a  more  rapid  turnover  of 
business.  They  limit  production  to  the 
level  of  scarcity  so  that  high  prices 
can  be  demanded.  They  keep  up  a 
system  of  price  accounting  that*  is 
cumbersome  and  inefficient.  All  of 
these  factors  Interfere  with  efficiency 
of  operation  and  with  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  in  the  area.  The 
ability  to  sell  at  a  profit,  rather  than 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  consume. 
Is  the  regulating  factor. 

OUTLINE  OF  INADEQUACIES 

The  cooperatives  and  corporations 
are  both  doomed  to  failure  in  America 
because  of  their  Inadequacies.  The 
application  of  power  technology  to 
the  process  of  doing  work  has  multi- 
plied the  weaknesses  of  both  the  co- 
operatives and  the  corporations.  They 
fail  to  achieve  distribution  of  the 
things  that  this  Continent  is  capable 
of  producing.  They  both  fail  to  pro- 
vide a  high  enough  standard  of  living 


for  all  of  the  people.  The  anarchic 
struggle  of  each  enterprise  to  gain  or 
maintain  a  favorable  position  In  the 
competitive  Price  System  threatens 
the  whole  Continent  with  chaos.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  cartel  monopoly 
control  would  result  In  fascism,  which 
on  this  Continent  with  its  great  tech- 
nology would   also  result  In  chaos. 

If  both  ideas,  the  cooperative  and 
the  corporate,  were  combined  Into  one 
plan,  designed  to  operate  on  a  large 
enough  scale,  a  more  workable  system 
would  result.  Such  a  system  might  be 
called  a  'cooperative  corporation.'  In 
such  a  combine,  the  strong  features  of 
both  systems  could  be  used  and  the 
weaknesses  of  both   abolished. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  both  the  corporate  and  cooperative 
ideas,  the  system  would  have  to  control 
the  source  of  supplies.  It  must,  there- 
fore, take  in  that  area  which  produces 
the  bulk  of  the  supplies  needed.  The 
things  that  the  typical  American  con- 
sumes— citrus  fruits,  shoes,  automo- 
biles, lumber,  wheat,  cotton — come 
from  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  No 
Isolated  part  of  the  Continent  is  self- 
sufficient  In  supplying  Its  needs.  This 
fact  specifies  that  the  minimum  area 
must  be  the  area  which  supplies  (or 
can  be  made  to  supply)  the  bulk  of 
the  needs.  This  area  is  no  less  than 
the  whole  North  American  Continent, 
Including  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies  and  the  northern  tip  of  South 
America.  Anything  less  than  this  would 
be  inadequate;  anything  more  would 
be  superfluous.  This  Area  also  con- 
sumes the  bulk  of  its  production;  never, 
except  In  time  of  war,  has  this  Con- 
tinent exported  more  than  a  very  small 
fraction  of  Its  produce.  Thus,  the  two 
prime  requisites  of  the  cooperative 
Idea  are  met  when  the  whole  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  Is  taken  as 
the  geographical  area  concerned. 

In  order  for  the  corporation  Idea  to 
be  really  successful.  It  must  control 
the  source  of  supplies,  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  and  the  distribution 
of  its  products.  It  must,  further,  pro- 
vide enough  purchasing  power  to  the 
consumers  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  entire  production  of  consumers' 
goods.  This  means  also  that  this  pur- 
chasing power  must  not  be  hoarded, 
lost  or  transferred,  else  adequate  dis- 
tribution cannot  be  achieved.  Its  value 
must  not  fluctuate  in  relation  to  com- 
modity measurement  or  faulty  distri- 
bution will  result.    Under  scarcity  con- 


ditions, a  differential  distribution  of 
purchasing  power  would  be  permis- 
sible; provided,  none  received  more 
than  could  be  used  and  the  rest  of  the  j 

people  could  be  kept  tranquilized.  This 
differential  distribution  could  be  used 
up  to  the  level  of  abundance,  at  which 
point  equitable  distribution  must  re- 
sult, or  the  system  would  bog  down. 
Such  a  corporate  organism  also 
calls  for  the  operation  of  the  whole 
North  American  Continent  as  a  unit. 
This  Continental  Area  can  furnish  the 
materials.  It  has  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  contains  the  bulk  of  the 
consumers.  World  conditions  do  not 
permit  the  escapism  of  large  scale 
world  trade.  Therefore,  the  operation 
must  pertain  essentially  to  the  North 
American  Continent. 

A  COMBINATION  OF  IDEAS 

Suppose  the  two  ideas,  the  coopera- 
tive and  the  corporate,  were  combined 
together  into  a  design  of  operations 
in  accordance  with  the  following 
specifications:  (I)  That  the  whole 
North  American  Continent  be  ope- 
rated as  a  single  cooperative  corpora- 
tion, the  combine  controlling  all  physi- 
cal assets  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
all  operations.  (This  proposal  should 
please  the  advocates  of  both  the 
cooperative  and  corporate  ideas,  once 
they  gain  a  large  enough  concept  of 
things.)  (2)  I  hat  all  citizens  of  the 
Continent  be  stockholders  in  the  co- 
operative corporation,  each  citizen  to 
own  one  share  of  stock,  and  the  num- 
ber of  shares  to  be  kept  equal  to  the 
total  number  of  citizens.  Further,  that 
the  shares  be  non-transferable,  that 
they  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of 
the  individual  owner,  and  that  a  new 
share  be  issued  to  each  new  citizen. 
(This  follows  the  corporate  design  of 
distributing  its  wealth,  and  meets  with 
the  requirements  of  distribution  under 
conditions  of  abundance.)  (3)  That  the 
dividends  be  distributed  In  the  form  of 
non-transferable,  time-limit  certificates 
to  the  stockholders,'  these  certificates 
to  be  usable  for  the  purchase  of  any 
goods  or  services  produced.  Further. 
the  dividends  shall  be  In  the  form  of  a 
non-tluctuating  commodity  measure- 
ment, and  the  total  shall  equal  the 
total  production  of  consumers'  goods. 
The  stockholders,  who  are  also  the  con- 
sumers, would  then  have  sufficient 
purchasing  power  to  buy  uo  the  total 
production.    (4)  That  all  members  con- 
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tribute  an  equal  amount  of  time  (on 
a  lifetime  basis)  to  the  operation  of 
the  corporation,  each  doing  his  or  her 
share  where  best  qualified  to  function 
and  where  needed. 

Thus,  we  would  have  on  this  Contin- 
ent one  large  producer  and  consumer 
cooperative,  in  which  all  citizens  would 
take  part  on  a  basis  of  equality  of 
citizenship.  The  mechanics  of  opera- 
tion would  be  organized  along  the 
lines  of  a  huge  corporation,  and  the 
produce  distributed  to  the  share- 
holders in  the  form  of  dividends.  The 
resultants  of  this  system  would  be 
these: 

First,  an  efficient  system  of  pro- 
duction, with  the  amount  of  production 
limited  either  by  the  capacity  of  the 
area  to  produce,  or  by  the  capacity 
of  the  population  to  consume.  Since 
the  North  American  Continent  has  the 
potential  capacity  to  produce  all  that 
can  be  consumed  by  its  people,  the 
latter  alternative  would  apply.  Second, 
only  the  optimum  quality  of  things 
would  be  produced.  Since  the  pro- 
ducers are  also  the  consumers,  there 
would  be  no  desire  to  produce  inferior 
goods  when  superior  goods  could  be 
produced  just  as  easily.  Third,  the 
amount  of  time  required  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  operation  of  the  system 
would  be  the  minimum.  Since  there 
is  no  particular  virtue  In  toil  as  such, 
and  since  each  individual  will  do  his 
share  in  the  operation  of  the  system, 
on  a  time  basis,  the  trend  will  be 
downward,  so  that  the  amount  of  time 
required  from  the  individual  would  be 
a  declining  quantity.  Fourth,  there 
would  be  balance  between  production 
and  consumption.  The  consumer  would 
determine,  by  his  purchase,  the  amount 
to  be  produced.  The  productive  capa- 
city would  be  built  up  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  consumers,  and  bal- 
anced at  that  level.  Fifth,  poverty 
and  its  attendant  ills  would  vanish; 
everyone  would  have  a  high  standard 
of  living.  Since  the  purchasing  power 
Is  non-transferable,  no  one  can  be 
deprived  of  his  right  to  consume. 
Sixth,  there  would  be  social  demo- 
cracy. All  members  would  have  equal 
purchasing  power,  which  would  insure 
economic  democracy.  There  would  be 
equal  voting  power,  since  each  person 
has  an  equal  share  In  the  system.  But, 
Instead  of  the  people  voting  for  some 
dubious  character  to  represent  them, 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  have  the  op- 
portunity   and    the    will    to    vote    for 


what  they  want,  the  people  will  vote 
directly  and  individually  for  what  they 
want.  This  vote  will  be  valid  and 
effective  any  hour  of  the  day  and  any 
day  of  the  year.  Any  purchase  would 
constitute  a  vote  for  that  line  of 
goods  or  services  to  be  continued  in 
production.  As  consumers  the  people 
would  determine  what  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  as  producers  they  would 
determine  how  It  should  be  produced, 
each  in  his  own  line.  This  would  be 
true  governmental  democracy.  Each 
person-  would  contribute  an  equal 
amount  of  time  (between  certain  ages) 
to  the  operation  of  the  system,  and 
all  would  benefit  from  technological 
Improvements.  This  would  be  func- 
tional democracy. 

Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  mo- 
ment the  quibbling  over  details  to 
which  most  Americans  have  become 
accustomed,  Is  there  anything  about 
this  system  that  you  don't  like?  Would 
It  be  a  calamity  to  have  all  that  you 
wanted  to  consume?  Would  you  ob- 
ject to  a  system  which  would  produce 
abundance  with  a  minimum  use  of 
human  time,  of  energy,  and  of  irre- 
placeable resources?  Or  are  you  one 
who  would  rather  sabotage  America's 
high  potential  standard  of  living  for 
some  relatively  small  personal  advan- 
tage? Are  you  one  of  those  who 
argue  that  abundance  would  not  be 
sufficient  incentive  to  motivate  Ameri- 
cans to  produce  it? 

MANNER  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

In  principle,  this  system  represents 
the  means  for  producing  and  distribut- 
ing an  abundance  to  all  North  Ameri- 
cans. It  is,  further,  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  techniques  of  operation 
already  In  use.  The  only  major  adjust- 
ment which  the  Individual  would  have 
to  make  would  be  an  adjustment  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  to  work- 
ing less  time.  The  details  of  the 
design  would  have  to  conform  to  the 
general  principles  which  we  have  laid 
down. 

"This  Is  all  very  nice,  but  how  do  we 
go  about  achieving  It?"  you  may  ask. 
That  can  be  done  in  a  very  simple 
manner:  You  offer  your  money  and 
physical  assets  to  the  government  of 
your  country  as  a  loan,  on  a  limited 
time  basis,  and  take  a  receipt  for 
them.  Also,  you  offer  your  personal 
services.  You  ask,  in  return,  ^for  main- 
tenance   —    food,    clothing,    housing. 


health  care  and  recreation  —  plus 
enough  purchasing  power  to  buy  a 
share  In  the  remainder  of  produced 
consumers'  goods.  Then  you  persuade 
others  to  do  likewise.  When  enough 
of  you  have  done  this,  your  govern- 
ment, which  represents  you,  will  have 
to  act  accordingly.  The  rest  will  follow. 

TECHNATE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Now,  that  you  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  social  system  which  will  be 
capable  of  functioning  on  the  North 
American  Continent — one  that  can 
distribute  as  well  as  produce  an  abund- 
ance— we  are  sure  that  you  will  not 
mind  it  much  if  we  change  a  few  of 
the  names.  It  Is  said  that  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  just  as 
sweet.  You  are  used  to  having  the 
names  of  many  things  changed  al- 
though the  operating  characteristics 
are  not  changed.  For  example,  an 
undertaker  may  call  himself  a  morti- 
cian, a  capitalist  may  become  a  free 
enterpriser,  and  a  janitor  may  be- 
come a  superintendent  of  building 
repair  and  maintenance.  So,  since 
names  are  arbitrary  anyway,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  changing  some  of 
the  names  in  our  system  of  social 
operations  to  conform  with  Its  greater 
concepts. 

Let  us  call  the  whole  system — the 
land,  the  physical  assets  on  the  land, 
and  the  personnel — the  Technate  of 
North  America.  This  is  the  physical 
basis  of  our  cooperative  corporation. 
Let  us  call  the  stockholders  the  Con- 
tinental Citizens;  and  the  share  of 
stock  which  each  holds  we  will  call  a 
Contract  of  Citizenship.  The  dividend 
certificates  we  will  call  Energy  Certi- 
ficates, since  the  energy  cost  of  pro- 
duction will  be  used  as  the  only  practi- 
cal non-fluctuating  commodity  mea- 
surement. We  will  call  the  major  divi- 
sions in  the  system  Functional  Sequ- 
ences, each  one  in  charge  of  some 
complete  operation.  The  board  of 
directors,  which  coordinates  functions 
and  determines  policies,  will  be  the 
Continental  Control.  There  will  be  four 
other  divisions  which  are  not  directly 
concerned  with  production  or  service: 
the  personnel  division  we  will  call  the 
Social  Control;  the  external  relations 
we  will  call  the  Foreign  Relations;  the 
research  division  will  be  the  Contin- 
ental Research;  and  the  protective 
division  will  be  the  Armed  Forces. 
These  are  not  entirely  new  things,  but 
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tor  the  most  part  just  a  difference  of 
names  for  things  with  which  you  are 
already  acquainted.  Instead  of  having 
a  lot  of  little  enterprises,  cooperative 
and  corporate,  struggling  against  each 
other  and  dissipating  their  energies  in 
wasteful  directions  in  an  effort  to  sur- 
vive under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, we  merely  combine  them  all 
into  one  huge  social  organism  for  the 
sake  of  internal  tranquility  and  func- 
tional efficiency.  This  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  both  the  cooperative  and  cor- 
porate ideas. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  order 
to  merge  all  the  physical  and  financial 
assets  into  this  one  system  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  them  available  to 
the  central  control,  which  Is  our  con- 
stituted representative  government. 
We  further  specified  that  the  physical 
and  financial  assets  be  offered  on  a 
time  basis  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  for 
which  a  receipt  would  be  taken;  so 
that,  at  a  certain  date,  the  citizens  of 
this  Continent  could  determine  by 
democratic  procedure  what  the  next 
step  would  be — a  continuation  of  the 
cooperative  corporation  or  a  return 
to  the  present  system.  We  shall  give 
this  whole  process  an  arbitrary  name; 
we  shall  call  it  Total  Conscription. 
Total  Conscription  is  not  something 
that  would   be  imposed   upon  us  by  a 


minority,  but  rather  something  that  we 
as  a  majority  ask  for  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  When  enough  of  us  want  it,  our 
governmental  representatives  will  have 
to  install  it.  This  is  the  democratic 
way. 

Many  of  us  already  want  the  re- 
sultants of  the  social  system  described 
above,  but  fail  to  organize  our  efforts 
In  a  single  direction.  Many  of  us  dis- 
sipate our  efforts  in  trying  to  work  out 
the  minor  details,  without  first  con- 
ceiving the  general  design.  Others  of 
us  engage  in  the  futile  practice  of  try- 
ing to  change  conditions  by  changing 
the  individuals  In  our  representative 
government,  not  realizing  that  no 
matter  who  is  in  governmental  office, 
they  cannot  do  other  than  what  the 
majority  of  the  people  demand.  It  is 
not  who  is  In  office;  but,  rather,  what 
the  people  want  that  counts.  So,  let 
us  combine  and  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  what  we  want.  Without  being  in- 
formed of  what  we  want,  no  represen- 
tative in  our  government  will  be  able 
to  help  us;  but,  if  we  let  it  be  known 
what  we  want,  no  representative  can 
Ignore  it. 

Let  it  be  known  that  you  want  a 
Technate  on  this  Continent.  This  de- 
mand will  imply  that  you  are  willing  to 
make  your  physical  and   monetary  as- 


sets, as  well  as  your  personal  services, 
available  to  your  government.  It  will 
further  indicate  that  you  want  your 
representatives  to  institute  a  program 
of  Total  Conscription  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  a  transition  from 
the  Price  System  to  a  Technate.  Just 
ask  for  a  Technate,  the  rest  will  be 
implied. 

Many  North  Americans  have  al- 
ready expressed  themselves  as  being 
in  favor  of  a  Technate,  and  have 
joined  the  only  dynamic  Organization 
on  this  Continent  working  to  roll  a 
mass  movement  of  North  American 
citizens  in  that  direction.  This  Organi- 
zation is  Technocracy  Inc.  Technocracy 
can  use  many  more  citizens  to  help  it 
achieve  this  objective.  If  you  are  a 
citizen  of  North  America,  you  can 
help.  Are  you  with  us,  or  are  you 
dragging  your  feet?  Or  are  you  one 
of  those  who  sit  on  the  fence  trying 
to  decide  not  to  decide  until  It  is  too 
late  to  do  anything?  We  cannot  make 
up  your  mind  for  you;  you  will  have 
to  do  that  much  on  your  own.  But, 
when  you  have  decided  (and  why  not 
now?)  your  immediate  participation 
is  called  for.  Action,  not  excuses,  will 
get  the  job  done.  Come  on!  We're 
through  waiting.    Let's  go! 

— Wilton  Ivle. 


The  Design  of  the  Future 


Technocracy  Has  Blueprints  for  Continental  Operation. 
The  People  of  North  America   Must  Decide  and  Soon 


AS  A  NATION  we  suffered  ap- 
proximately 800,000  casualties 
on  the  road  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  Berlin  and  another  250,000  casual- 
ties to  Tokyo,  or  a  total  of  1,050,000 
casualties  to  bring  military  hostilities  to 
a  successful  conclusion  in  the  first 
global  war  in  history. 

It  cost  us  $300,000,000,000  in 
money.  We  depleted  our  reserves  of 
oil  by  one-fourth,  copper  by  one-fifth, 
iron  ore  by  one-fourteenth,  lead  by 
one-fourth  and  zinc  by  one-fourth.  We 
uprooted  over  twenty  millions  of  civi- 
lians from  their  accustomed  habitat. 

We  did  all  this  according  to  a  plan, 
albeit  fumbling  and  erroneous,  for 
winning   the  war.     Now  that  we   have 


achieved  the  military  victory  we 
fought  and  died  for,  we  just  can't 
wait  to  go  back  to  the  planlessness 
confusion,  anarchic  and  uncoordinated 
behavior  characteristic  of  the  Price 
System. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  American 
people,  particularly  the  legislators  in 
Washington,  were  better  prepared 
economically  and  socially  to  face  a 
continuance  of  war,  with  all  Its  terrible 
toll  of  loss  of  life  and  precious  re- 
sources, than  they  were  to  face 
Japanese  surrender.  August  6,  1945, 
burst  upon  us  with  the  ironic  spectacle 
of  American,  British  and  Canadian 
scientists  and  technologists  achieving, 
by  their  work  in  atomic  fission,  a  mili- 


tary outcome  which  government  and 
business  were  totally  unprepared  for, 
socially  and  technically — a  quick  Ja- 
panese surrender.  In  fact,  the  Japanese 
have  shown  that  they  were  better  pre- 
pared for  their  defeat  than  we  were 
for  our  victory. 

This  was  a  war  of  technology  in 
which  numbers  alone  were  incapable 
of  coping  with  death-dealing  mecha- 
nisms. China,  with  more  than  400 
million  people,  was  helpless  against 
Japan  with  only  70  million  people. 
Technology  won  the  war,  not  popula- 
tions. It  alone  can  win  the  peace. 

We  seem  determined,  however,  to 
shun  technological  control  even  if  it 
means   going  down  to  demoralization, 
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NEWS    ITEMS    Of    SIGNIFICANCE  compiled  by  Roy  Gilbert. 

QUOTED    FROM    THE   NATION'S    PRESS  Research  Department.  The  TECHNOCRAT 


Whether  you  like  it  or  whether  you  don't,  you're  going  to  have  to 
get  used  to  leisure  and  lots  of  it — and  entirely  on  account  of  the  new 
science  of  atomic  energy  and  electronics. 

Spry,  humorous  Dr.  Gerald  Wendt,  chemist  and  science  editor  of 
Time,  Life  and  Fortune  magazines,  today  had  ventured  this  forecast 
before  a  Town  Hall  meeting  here  [Los  Angeles] . 

There  just  isn't  going  to  be  any  need  of  so  much  work  in  the 
atomic,  electronic  age  that's  coming,  he  declared,  and  we  might  as 
well  get  used  to  the  idea  of  leisure  and  enjoy  it. 

The  gay  doctor  predicted  that  as  surely  as  the  night  follows  the 
day  electronics  and  atomic  energy  in  the  foreseeable  future  will 
fuel  industry,  perform  every  function  that  men  perform  'except 
smelling'  and  pile  up  a  national  income  of  $140,000,000,000  to 
$240,000,000,000. 

Already  huge  factories  that  would  appear  to  employ  several  thousand 
men  and  women  are  sailing  along  with  50  workers,  plus  electronic 
devices  which  see,  hear,  feel  and  perform  all  manner  of  functions 
'better*  than  human  beings. 

These  sciences,  however,  carry  with  them  history's  greatest  load 
of  social  and  economic  problems — notably  the  64  atom  question  of 
who  gets  what,  declared  the  scientist  .... 

'We  are  heading  for  an  economy  of  abundance  the  like  of  which  we 
have  never  envisioned  and  we  must  revise  our  whole  concept  of 
distribution,'  he  asserted. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  October  2,  1945. 


If  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Canada  expect  to  protect  their 
existence  by  exclusive  possession  of  the  bomb,  they  can  only  do  so, 
according  to  the  scientists,  'by  destroying  all  vestiges  of  modern 
science  and  technology,  including  scientists,  libraries,  laboratories 
and  industries.   This  must  be  worldwide  to  be  effective.   It  means 
the  end  of  modern  civilization.'   In  order  to  enforce  the  edict,  we 
should  then  have  to  police  the  world  indefinitely.   If  this  sort  of 
thing  is  to  be  our  policy,  we  might  as  well  destroy  humanity  by 
a  single  blow. 

The  New  Republic,  October  8,  1945. 

•   •   • 

While  the  British  and  American  economic  delegates  were  conferring 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  building  in  Washington  on  how  to  keep  Britain 
from  going  hungry,  another  meeting  was  taking  place,  also  in 
Washington  and  not  far  away.   This  one  was  conducted  in  the 
agricultural  department  office  of  Secretary  Anderson,  and  the  subject 
of  discussion  was  curtailment  of  our  food  output. 

It  makes  an  odd  picture,  those  two  meetings  going  on,  side  by  side. 
The  British,  at  one,  urgently  asking  for  financial  aid,  so  they  may 
feed  their  people;  and,  at  the  other,  Anderson  discussing  with  farm 
bureau  federation  officials  the  question  of  curbing  our  vast  production 
of  eggs,  potatoes,  vegetable  oils,  rice,  and  perhaps  corn. 

Samuel  Grafton  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Oct.  2,  1945. 
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At  his  press  conference  Wednesday,  President  Truman  said  it  was 
'perfectly  silly'  to  charge,  as  certain  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  charged,  that  the  British  were  asking  this 
country  to  finance  the  Labor  Party's  program  for  the  socialization  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  President's  remark  told  only  half  the  story. 

The  real  fact  is  that  only  by  financial  aid  to  Britain  can 
American  capitalism  prevent  the  complete  socialization  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  real  fact  is  that  only  by  financial  aid  to  Britain  and  our 
other  allies  can  American  capitalism  assure  itself  of  the  free  and 
expanding  world  market  necessary  to  its  own  survival. 

PM,  September  14,  1945. 

•   •   • 

Sensational  reports  this  week  revealed  a  dangerous  contrast 
betv/een  two  facts: 

1.  American  government  and  army  authorities  are  trying  to 
dismantle  Germany's  war  industries  and  convert  them  to  production  of 
peace  goods,  to  wipe  out  the  fundamental  source  of  Germany's 

war-making  power.  ^-^ 

2.  American  and  British  speculators  are  buying  up  the  stocks  of  * 
Germany's  war  industry  corporations,  in  hope  of  making  a  big  profit 

when  Uncle  Sam  turns  his  back  and  those  industries  begin  war 
production  again. 

The  reports  said  the  speculators  are  buying  the  stocks  from  ,-, 

'refugees'  in  the  United  States,  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,      -   C' 
Switzerland,  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries.   Some  of  these 
refugees  are  German  industrialists  and  financiers  who  backed  the  Nazis. 

'Some  time  in  the  future,  when  the  Allies  have  ended  control  over 
the  German  industrial  plants,'  a  government  official  said,  'the 
speculators  will  assert  their  ownership  of  those  plants.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  speculators,  who  must  be  men  of  wealth, 
will  use  their  influence  to  get  American  control  of  the  German  plants 
ended  as  soon  as  possible,  even  if  that  may  mean  another  World  War. 

Labor,  October  6,  1945. 


Ralph  Blodgett,  of  the  Meneough  Advertising  Agency  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  wrote  an  article  entitled  We  Need  Those  Depressions  in  the 
August  25  issue  of  Opinion  and  Comment,  a  quarterly  published  by  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.   'It  is  to  be  hoped  that  depressions  are  never  abolished,' 
he  said,  'for  they  have  many  desirable  features.   Those  who  learn  to 
"ride  the  business  cycle"  can  find  as  many  advantages  in  depressions 
as  in  booms  ....  That  very  name  "depression"  is  inappropriate.   It 
horribly  maligns  those  great  periods  so  full  of  splendid  opportunities, 
.  .  .  Let  us  keep  those  periods  but  abolish  only  the  name  .... 
Some  economic  research  foundation  might  well  offer  prizes  for 
suitable  names  and  select  the  best  one.' 

The  Nation,  September  15,  1945. 


One  of  the  serious  results  of  propaganda  is  that  it  has  caused  the 
public  to  think  that  education  and  propaganda  are  the  same  thing, 
and  thus  to  make  the  multitude  believe  it  is  being  educated  when  it  is 
only  being  manipulated.   Education  aims  at  independence  of  judgment. 
Propaganda  offers  ready-made  opinions  for  the  unthinking  herd. 
Education  and  propaganda  are  directly  opposed  both  in  aim  and  method. 

The  Cooperative  Consumer,  September  18,  1945. 
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Fifty  billion  dollars  !  That  is  what  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  lose 
in  the  disposal  of  surplus  war  materials,  according  to  the  House 
Expenditures  Committee,  which  is  drafting  legislation  to  improve 
disposal  methods. 

The  sum  which  taxpayers  will  have  to  write  off,  it  was  pointed 
out,  is  more  than  the  entire  national  income  in  1933. 

Labor,  October  6,  1945. 


Los  Angeles  County's  total  population  was  3,375,000  on  January  1, 
1945,  according  to  official  estimates.  Notwithstanding  removal  of 
some  former  war  workers  to  other  states  the  population  has  not 
decreased,  authorities  hold,  their  places  having  been  filled  by 
new  arrivals. 

The  Federal^  Bureau  of  the  Census  announced  recently  the  U.  S. 
population  had  reached  140,000,000.   Hence,  Los  Angeles  County  has 
2.4  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  population. 

On  the  basis  of  population,  therefore,  Los  Angeles  County's 
liability  for  its  proportionate  share  of  the  national  debt,  soon  to 
reach  three  hundred  billion  dollars,  will  be  seven  billion,  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

This  is  just  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  |2, 908, 009, 720  for  all  the  real  property  in  the  county. 

It  is  in  addition  to  the  county,  municipal,  school,  water  and 
power,  district  improvement  and  other  debt  of  political  subdivisions, 
and  the  county's  proportionate  share  of  the  state  debt. 

Likewise,  it  is  in  addition  to  all  personal  and  corporate  debt 
outstanding. 

Any  individual  or  corporation  making  such  a  statement  of  debts 
versus  assets  would  be  deemed  bankrupt. 

Carl  S.  Kelty  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  September  28,  1945. 


Rep.  Andrew  J.  May  of  Kentucky  and  quite  a  collection  of  other 
congressmen  have  a  new  labor  saving  device  for  answering  soldiers' 
mail.   It's  fine  for  them,  but  not  so  good  for  400  WACs  and  for  the 
GIs  who  take  the  trouble  to  write  their  congressmen. 

Here  is  the  labor  saving  device:  Bushel  baskets  of  soldiers' 
mail  are  sent  over  to  the  war  department,  where  400  WACs,  who  thought 
they  enlisted  to  help  win  the  war,  now  have  to  help  win  congressmen's 
elections  by  answering  soldiers'  mail. 

Drew  Pearson  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Sept.  28,  1945. 


We  don't  use  the  words  'back  to  normalcy'  because  we're  too 
sophisticated  now,  but  since  the  end  of  the  war,  we've  been  going 
back  to  normalcy  as  fast  as  possible,  just  as  we  did  under  Harding. 

Samuel  Grafton  in  PM,  September  27,  1945. 


Business  Week  for  September  22  carries  on  the  first  page  of  its 
labor  section  a  photograph  with  the  caption  'Preparations  for  Peace- 
Time  Living.'  It  shows  one  of  two  armored  reconnaissance  cars 
purchased  from  the  army  by  the  Cleveland  police  'to  augment  their  fleet 
of  squad  cars.   The  "cruisers"will  mount  two  machine-guns  each.' 

The  Nation,  October  6,  1945. 
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Army  this  week  announced  that  it  'will  not  or  cannot'  sell  field 
rations  despite  numerous  interested  inquiries  about  obtaining  surplus 
stocks  of  such  foods.   They  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  'for  disposal'  ;  the  obvious  guess  is  that  this  is  what 
reliefers  will  eat  in  the  next  depression. 

Business  Week,  September  22,  1945. 


A  large-scale,  nation-wide  back-to-the-land  movement,  involving 
fully  2,000,000  returning  veterans,  ex-war  workers,  and  farm-raised 
civilians,  is  in  the  making  in  the  United  States. 

Already  the  percentage  of  veterans  who  want  to  take  up  farming 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis  is  far  greater  than  after  World 
War  I,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  both  opportunity  and  peril  in 
the  gathering  rush  to  the  farms. 

The  immediate  problem  is  that  the  supply  of  efficiently-sized 
farms  that  will  be  available  during  the  next  five  years  is  estimated  at 
not  more  than  750,000,  far  under  the  expected  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  technical  improvements  foreshadow  a  decreasing  need  for 
agricultural  man-power. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  18,  1945. 


A  study  by  OPA  researchers,  which  agency  has  so  far  refused  to 
publish,  indicates  that  by  the  end  of  1946  this  country  can  have 
10,400,000  people  walking  the  streets  for  jobs,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  can  achieve  a  level  of  production  higher  than  in  any  peacetime 
year,  and  industry  can  make  the  highest  profits  ever  achieved  in 
history. 

The  report  has  gained  wide  circulation  among  government  agency 
economists,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the 
10,400,000  figure  is  no  wild  guess. 

Profit  figures  estimated  by  the  OPA  study  assume  removal  of  the 
wartime  excess  profits  tax  during  1946.   OPA  studies  already  have 
revealed  that  industry's  profit^  before  taxes  rose  from  $2,577  million 
in  the  pre-war  years  to  $8,842  million  in  1943  when  war  production 
was  'all-out.' 

By  the  last  quarter  of  1946,  we  can  achieve  a  gross  national 
product  of  $156  billion,  along  with  the  highest  profits  in  history, 
and  still  have  10,400,000  workers  jobless. 

The  Wage  Earner,  September  14,  1945. 


New  laws  cannot  help  much  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  temporary 
or  'frictional'  unemployment.  Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  declared. 

Writing  in  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company's  monthly  business 
bulletin,  the  economist  asserted: 

'They  (the  problems)  cannot  be  solved  by  a  full  employment  law. 
Programs  of  public  works  will  afford  little  help.   Increases  in 
unemployment  compensation  make  unemployment  easier,  but  the  need  is 
for  measures  to  make  employment  easier. 

'Two  sets  of  such  measures  are  appropriate  and  available,  and 
they  are  very  simple.   One  consists  of  increasing  the  number  of  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  improving  their 
facilities.   The  other  is  to  make  tires  widely  available  just  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  workers  seeking  jobs  can  hunt  for  them.' 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  15,  1945. 
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destruction  and  chaos  with  unennploy- 
ment,  tax  and  fiscal  maneuvering,  nnak- 
Ing  little  ones  out  of  big  businesses, 
gifting  under  the  name  of  foreign 
trade,  public  works  that  are  obsolete 
before  begun;  in  short,  all  the  Price 
System  tinkerings  that  are  bound  to 
result  in  slow  death  and  disease  for 
millions  of  our  people,  to  whom  'sub- 
stantial' full  employment  by  1950  will 
have  no  import. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  good 
'livelihood'  in  our  desperation  for  jobs 
and  markets.  The  profit  in  our  Price 
System  which  is  supposed  to  act  as 
a  generator  and  'incentive'  has  be- 
come the  end  itself.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  'Do  profits  produce 
goods?'  but  'Produce  goods  for  a 
profit.'  We  are  reconverting — to 
what?  To  wartime  profits  in  peace- 
time— trying  to  go  back  to  prewar 
normalcy  but  with  abnormal  profits  of 
war. 

There  is  no  perpetual  motion  in  the 
physical  world.  Yet  we  will  indulge  in, 
and  listen  to,  all  sorts  of  mental  twist- 
ings  and  squirmings  in  the  social-eco- 
nomic world,  itself  physical,  that  set 
out  to  prove  that  'full  production 
creates  full  employment  which  creates 
full  purchasing  power  wnich  creates 
full  production'  ad  infinitum. 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  RICHES 

North  America  is  the  richest  Con- 
tinent in  the  world,  possessing  about 
half  of  the  world's  resources,  tech- 
nology and  trained  personnel,  with 
less  than  10%  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. It  added  over  one  billion  H.P. 
prime  movers  in  airplane  engines 
alone,  over  10  million  ton  steel  capa- 
city, 20  million  KW  electric  capacity, 
4  million  ton  aluminum  capacity, 
700,000  modern,  efficient,  high-speed 
automatic  and  semi-automatic  ma- 
chine tool  units,  and  expanded  indus- 
try and  farming  technology  to  revolu- 
tionary proportions  during  the  war 
years.  It  has  the  greatest  capacity  to 
produce  goods  and  services  in  all  hu- 
man history.  Yet  we  face  the  most 
serious  unemployment  problem,  with 
its  resultant  denial  of  the  fruits  of 
these  abundant  powers  to  almost  half 
our  population. 

After  World  War  I,  we  had  but  a 
token  of  what  is  ahead  of  us  in  the 
postwar  era.  Then,  we  mobilized  four 
million  men,  only  two  million  of  whom 
left  this  Continent.  We  expended  only 
$48     billion     of    federal    funds.      Our 


plants  and  equipment  did  not  have  to 
be  expanded  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent because  our  European  allies  pos- 
sessed going  economies,  and  provided 
most  of  the  physical  needs  of  our 
armies  as  well.  This  time,  however,  we 
had  to  provide  lend-lease  for  both 
allies  and   liberated  peoples. 

Technocracy  was  founded  in  1919, 
as  a  result  of  that  anomaly  of  a  pros- 
perous war  economy  followed  by  a 
depressed  peace  economy.  This  na- 
tion was  In  the  peculiar  position  then, 
as  now,  of  being  able  to  organize  for 
war,  but  completely  disorganized  and 
frustrated  In  the  operation  of  the 
peace.  Originating  as  the  Technical 
Alliance  composed  of  prominent  tech- 
nologists, scientists,  educators  and  en- 
gineers under  the  leadership  of  hlo- 
ward  Scott,  Chief  Engineer,  it  began 
the  study  of  the  Impact  of  technology 
on  our  social  structure.  Other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  were  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  amazing  contradiction 
of  'plenty  In  war'  and  'poverty  In 
peace.'  Among  these  was  the  Army 
College,  which,  with  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  outstanding  private  indi- 
viduals, leaders  In  their  respective 
fields,  evolved  the  ivl  Day  plan,  in 
fulfilment  of  Its  national  function  of 
preparation  for  all  eventualities  of  a 
military  nature,  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion at  once  upon  the  outbreak  of 
future  hostilities. 

It  was  realized  that  our  national 
morale  would  be  sorely  tried,  If  not 
sapped,  should  we  allow  a  small  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  to  improve  their 
differential  economic  advantage  while 
the  mass  of  us  fought,  bled  and  died, 
or  suffered  the  loss  of  our  brothers, 
sons  and  fathers.  The  M  Day  plan  was 
as  close  as  advocates  of  Price  System 
continuance  could  come  to  Total  Con- 
scription. Where  Is  the  M  Day  plan 
today?  It  would  have  taken  the  profits 
out  of  the  war.  Is  that  the  reason  It 
lies  buried  In  the  archives  of  the  Army 
College? 

When  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  1940  found  that  only  600,000 
men  volunteered  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  It  adopted  Selective  Service, 
or  the  draft,  because  It  needed  twenty 
times  that  number  to  overcome  the 
f  ghting  resistance  of  a  set  of  power- 
ful and  fanatical  enemies.  But,  when 
that  same  government  In  the,  same 
year  found  that  private  enterprise  did 
not  volunteer  Its  productive  capacity, 
machinery  and  material,  without  which 
our  manpower  was  Impotent  and  abso- 


lutely unable  to  win  the  war,  it  adopted 
the  age-old  Price  System  technique 
of  bribery  through  high  profits  and 
private  control  over  commodity  flow 
lines. 

In  accord  with  its  tradition  of  hind- 
sight, Washington  now  acutely  ob- 
serves that  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis. 
But  we  were  heading  that  way  even 
before  V-J  Day.  The  peak  of  employ- 
ment In  this  country  occurred  In  the 
month  of  November,  1943,  and  has 
been  declining  ever  since.  Yet  the 
peak  of  our  production  did  not  arrive 
until  a  year  later.  It  could  have  been 
Increased  further  with  still  less  men 
employed.  If  the  war  necessities  had 
continued.  Every  step-up  In  the  speed 
of  our  technology  means  more  pro- 
duction per  unit  of  mechanism  and 
less  attention  per  unit  of  man. 

NO  PROBLEM  OF  SCARCITY 

We  are  confronted,  therefore,  with 
the  stark  reality  that  the  only  way 
to  Improve  our  technology  Is  to  get 
man  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  the 
factory.  The  Price  System  calls  this 
unemployment  and  is  bedevilled  by  It. 
Then  It  elaborately  constructs  a  whole 
set  of  concepts  based  on  the  moral 
desirability  of  toil  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  man  has  been  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  this  historic  change  for  centuries. 
It  sets  up  distinctions  between  work 
and  leisure,  the  latter  attained  only 
through  the  former. 

What's  wrong  here?  We  are  not 
only  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
but  paradoxically  we  have  the  greatest 
unemployment,  the  greatest  crime,  the 
largest  corruption  and  bribery,  and 
the  sharpest  poverty  (the  latter  being 
a  contrast  concept).  It  Is  perfectly  all 
right  for  a  poor  country,  with  natural 
scarcities,  to  suffer  from  too  little 
production,  unhealthy  diets.  Inade- 
quate and  obsolete  housing,  shoddy 
and  insufficient  clothing,  low  public 
health,  extensive  dental  carles,  over- 
crowded transit  and  recreation  facili- 
ties. Our  problem  is  not  one  of 
famine  or  shortage,  but  rather  one  of 
gluts  and  harvests,  which  break  re- 
cords. This  year  we  expect  the  second 
largest  wheat  crop  in  our  whole  history, 
on  top  of  a  carry-over  of  almost  350 
million  bushels  from  last  year.  Our 
butter  wholesalers  are  pleading  with 
the  ration  boards  to  lower  the  points 
so  as  to  unload  surpluses  since  the 
black  market  can't  absorb  them. 
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We  are  told  that  unemployment 
relief — expanded  coverage,  increased 
weekly  minimums — will  solve  things.  In 
1930,  we  had  apple  sellers  and  soup 
kitchens.  In  1933,  we  inaugurated  the 
WPA  and  did  away  with  breadlines 
and  corner  peddlers.  Now,  with  uni- 
versal unemployment  relief,  we  won't 
even  need  the  pretense  of  made  work. 
At  least,  it  is  less  hypocritical.  But 
makeshift  policies  did  not  solve  any- 
thing then  and  won't  solve  anything 
now. 

True,  there  are  numerous  public 
and  private  estimates  of  the  potential 
unemployed  today,  but  they  are  all 
equally  unreliable.  Let's  do  a  little 
figuring  of  our  own  on  the  sixty-million 
jobs  figure,  magically  conjured  up  in 
a  pre-election  speech.  The  war  pro- 
duction at  its  peak  was  56%  of  our 
total  production,  the  remaining  44% 
went  to  supply  civilian  needs.  With 
this  44%,  our  civilians  were  living  at 
the  highest  standard  they  had  ever 
experienced.  The  total  civilian  labor 
pool  was  nearly  53  million.  Therefore, 
if  no  war  were  going  on,  we  could 
have  produced  all  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices that  we  consumed  at  this  unpre- 
cedented standard  with  an  employ- 
ment of  only  24  million,  or  44%  of  53 
million. 

When  all  the  extras  in  the  shape  of 
a  'continuing'  annual  demand  (not  just 
a  'shot  in  the  arm'),  such  as  radios, 
refrigerators,  air-conditioners,  autos, 
housing,  plus  the  peacetime  needs  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  are  added  to  this 
figure  the  best  we  can  absorb  will 
be  an  additional  I  I  million  employ- 
ment. This  Is  one-half  again  of  all  em- 
ployment engaged  In  producing  the 
peak  wartime  civilian  needs,  leaving 
us  still  25  million  shy  of  the  magical 
figure. 

In  a  profit-for-a-price  system,  goods 
and  services  are  produced  and  distri- 
buted only  through  the  medium  of  a 
price  mechanism — in  our  country,  the 
dollar  bill.  If  the  mechanism  should 
become  unacceptable,  through  a  loss 
of  confidence  in  money,  as  has  hap- 
pened and  is  today  happening  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  then  we  face 
the  grave  risk  of  a  financial  collapse. 
This  could  result  In  an  Immediate  ces- 
sation of  production  and  distribution, 
because  In  our  country,  all  factory  and 
industrial  workers,  a  large  part  of  our 
farmers  and  the  greater  part  of  our 
retail  and  service  functionaries,  work 
for  wages  and  salaries. 

Service  charges  on  existing  federal, 


state  and  municipal  debts  will  amount 
to  almost  seven  billion  dollars.  The 
cost  of  maintaining,  equipping  and 
servicing  a  one-million  man  army,  navy 
and  air  force  will  require  no  less  than 
five  billion  dollars.  Public  works — 
roads,  highways,  hospitals,  etc.,  are 
estimated  to  take  five  billion  dollars. 
Salaries  for  government  employes  will 
take  several  billion,  and  provisions  for 
veterans'  pensions,  hospitalization  and 
bonuses  will  require  several  billion 
more.  The  unemployed — say  only 
fifteen  million  men  and  women — will 
require  ten  billiop  dollars  more.  Add, 
and  you  get  nothing  less  than  thirty 
billion  dollars  peacetime,  postwar 
fiscal  budgets. 

OPINIONS  WILL  NOT  WORK 

Who's  going  to  pay  for,  all  this? 
Business?  How?  By  taxes  out  of  in- 
come at  normal  prices?  If  prices  are 
raised,  will  the  unemployed  be  able  to 
buy  any  more  goods  with  their  in- 
creased weekly  minimums?  Can  we 
then  keep  our  military  costs  and  public 
works  costs  down  to  budget  provi- 
sion? Up  go  the  prices,  up  go  relief 
costs,  up  go  other  budget  costs,  up  go 
the  prices  again.  Where  can  it  end 
except  that  we  impale  ourselves  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma?  'If  we  don't 
spend,  our  huge  public  debt  will  be  in 
a  bad  way;  If  we  do  spend,  our  huge 
public  debt  will  continue  to  pile  up.' 

We  are  assured  that  foreign  trade 
will  solve  things.  'Gifting'  is  more 
correct.  The  highest  rate  ot  our  nor- 
mal exports  in  prewar  days  was  equal 
to  5%  of  total  operations.  Even  at  a 
$200  billion  basis  of  national  operation, 
it  would  equal  only  $10  billion.  If 
every  dollar  of  export  income  were 
paid  entirely  to  jobholders,  the  whole 
foreign  trade  program  might  produce 
six  to  eight  million  jobs.  But  the  job- 
holder is  lucky  if  he  gets  15%  of  total 
selling  price.  So  if  we  have  a  $10 
billion  foreign  trade,  and  if  we  don't 
have  to  import  a  dollar  of  merchandise 
in  exchange  for  our  exports,  we  might 
squeeze  out  a  million  jobs.  But  at 
what  a  national  cost!  We  shall  be 
asked  to  scrap  our  entire  synthetic 
rubber  Industry — as  just  one  example 
— in  order  to  accomodate  imports 
from  the  East  Indies.  We  shall  en- 
courage business  enterprisers  to  re- 
surrect our  dependence  upon  the  tin 
cartel  as  well,  perpetuating  national 
Insecurity  in  their  furtherance  of  pri- 
vate trade. 


We  can  solve  our  problems  with  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage.  Union  labor 
leadership  thought  this  one  up,  like 
so  many  other  unworkable  proposals. 
Can  any  private  enterprise  'guarantee' 
an  income  to  its  employes  unless  it  is 
also  guaranteed  a  profit?  Guarantee 
for  how  many  employes?  With  the 
number  not  fixed,  private  enterprise 
will  go  into  a  frenzy  of  firing.  If  the 
number  is  fixed  and  wage  Incomes 
guaranteed,  competition  for  business 
because  of  fixed  charges  would  be- 
come so  severe  that  the  military  con- 
flict will  look  like  a  picnic  In  compari- 
son. The  result  will  be  an  endless 
parade  of  bankrupt  private  enter- 
prises, and  men  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work  anyway. 

These  proposals  by  apologists  for 
making  the  profit-for-a-price  system 
work  are  just  so  much  more  dust  in 
the  mental  eyes  of  the  American 
people.  The  present  controllers  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  are  desperately  fight- 
ing for  time  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete their  conspiracy  against  our 
marvelous  technology,  by  dismantling, 
sinking,  shipment  abroad,  restriction, 
eight-hour  days — anything  to  relax  the 
social  pressure  upon  them  for  full-load 
operations  and  abundant  production. 
If  they  succeed,  the  American  people 
will  have  got  exactly  what  they  de- 
serve. 

Are  these  proposals  the  kind  of 
social  material  on  which  to  build  a 
sound  future  for  America?  Can  we 
construct  an  American  destiny,  cap- 
able of  wiping  out  periodic  crises  of 
unemployment,  rising  and  falling 
prices,  crime  and  disease,  slums  and 
rattrap  housing,  unhealthy  diets,  Im- 
proper clothing,  veterans'  gift  pro- 
visions, based  on  political  maneuver- 
ings  which  are  as  unstable  as  the  con- 
stantly shifting  faces  and  personalities 
In  any  Congress  and  any  national  ad- 
ministration? 

Throughout  our  history,  from  its 
very  inception  in  the  early  I  800's,  we 
have  suffered  crisis  after  crisis.  It  is 
one  thing  to  suffer  a  crisis  because  of 
natural  causes  such  as  famine,  pestil- 
ence, drought,  fire,  earthquake,  flood. 
But  a  financial  or  economic  crisis  is  not 
natural.  It  is  the  result  of  stupidity  and 
inertia,  deliberately  and  conspirato- 
rially  fostered  by  those  elements  in 
our  society  who  stand  to  gain  by  the 
perpetuation  of  the  artificial  scarcity 
which  must  periodically  wind  up  in  a 
crisis. 
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No  animal  besides  man  will  indi- 
vidually stand  before  an  abundantly 
stocked  window  without  breaking  it 
down  to  get  fed.  But  there  is  no  glass 
thick  enough  to  withstand  the  irre- 
sistible pressure  of  a  mass  of  25  to  30 
million  unemployed,  hungry  men.  Sar- 
donically enough,  the  surplus  military 
equipment,  such  as  tanks,  which  our 
municipal  police  departments  are  pur- 
chasing, may  yet  be  used  to  keep 
hungry  and  necessitous  men  out  of 
prison.    Freedom? 

The  only  rational  basis  on  which  one 
can  explain  why  the  American  people 
have  tolerated  the  futility  and  frustra- 
tion of  political  administration  of  their 
national  affairs  is  that  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  perennial  excuse  of  the 
supporters  of  this  method  that  the 
crisis  or  breakdown  was  due  to  Indi- 
vidual failure  of  cupidity  or  incapacity. 
Never  once  has  it  entered  the  col- 
lective American  consciousness  that 
crises  and  breakdowns  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Individual  failure  any  more 
than  sin  has  anything  to  do  with  failure 
to  attend  Sunday  school.  The  incid- 
ence of  venereal  disease  was  seven  in 
Civil  War  days  to  one  in  the  present 
war.  Does  that  mean  that  we  are 
seven  times  less  sinful? 

Political  solutions  can  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  temporary  and  pallia- 
tive, because  they  are  based  on  the 
quicksand  of  changing  opinions. 
Opinions  do  not  possess  power.  They 
represent  hopes  and  desires  and  be- 
come powerful  only  when  related  to 
fundamental  matters  such  as  physical 
quantities  of  living  needs,  when  they 
embrace  the  entirety,  not  just  a  'vot- 
ing' majority. 

America's  future  can  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  hit-or-miss,  haphazard  me- 
thods of  politics.  The  future  we  are 
now  entering  demands  the  certainty 
and  assurance  of  the  engineers'  de- 
signing method.  In  our  early  days,  we 
could  risk  the  trial  and  error  method 
of  beginners.  If  a  county  bridge  caved 
in,  the  damage  was  limited  to  one 
driver,  one  horse  and  buggy,  within  a 
very  limited  area.  If  the  Golden  Gate 
bridge  should  collapse,  imagine  the 
national  injury  by  comparison. 

If,  today,  we  do  not  tolerate  risks  in 
bridge  construction,,  how  much  more 
certain  must  we  be  that  food  dis- 
tribution to  140  million  people  is  not 
interrupted,  that  housing  is  sanitary 
and  healthful,  that  everyone  has 
enough  warm  and  suitable  clothing, 
that    public    health    is    rigidly    super- 


vised. Out  of  humanitarlanism  or  love 
of  fellow-man?  No.  Out  of  sheer  self- 
protection  against  the  Ills  that  hungry, 
sick,  diseased  and  cold  men  might  in- 
flict upon  each  of  us.  Shall  we  en- 
trust the  assurances  of  this  distribution 
to  politicians  and  businessmen  who 
have  steadily  failed  at  an  ever  in- 
creasing rate,  or  to  engineers,  scien- 
tists, technologists  and  all  other  trained 
minds  who  operate  on  the  designing 
method   of   bridge   engineers? 

Atomic  energy  experimentation  and 
development  could  never  have  been 
achieved  without  two  billion  dollars 
of  government  money,  the  concerted 
efforts  of  dozens  of  scientists  from 
many  Individual  private  enterprises, 
universities  and  national  affiliations,  the 
joint  enterprise  of  industry,  labor, 
science,  technology,  army,  navy,  air 
force,  the  Continental  resource  of 
pitchblende,  or  with  the  need  to 
operate  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  re- 
sults not  only  shattered  hHiroshima  but 
obliterated,  once  and  for  all  time, 
private  enterprise  identity,  national 
boundary  lines,  and  social,  economic 
and  political  separatism.  It  was  the 
most  magnificent  human  exhibition  of 
unified,  coordinated.  Continental  or- 
ganized effort  known  to  man. 

But  there  is  nothing  In  the  whole 
history  and  nature  of  private  enter- 
prise which  offers  any  prospect  that 
its  future  behavior  will  encourage  fur- 
ther experimentation  of  atomic  fission 
for  productive  purposes.  If  we  want 
a  furtherance  of  scientific  research  and 
development,  we  shall  have  to  retain 
In  National  Service  most  of  the  per- 
sons, groups  and  organizations  whose 
enterprise  under  government  control 
produced  the  great  day  of  August  6, 
1945.  We  shall  have  to  forbid  their 
return  to  private  service,  where  the 
first  loyalty  Is  to  profits  and  throttled 
energy. 

OPERATE  OR  PERISH 

The  design  of  the  future  calls  not 
for  employment  and  jobs,  but  for  the 
ability  to  produce  and  distribute  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  for 
all  the  people  in  our  Continental  Area. 
This  requires  a  24-hour-a-day  opera- 
tion, as  our  industries  operated  during 
1944,  impossible  under  a  continuance 
of  private  enterprise  unless  govern- 
ment buys  the  entire  output,  as  in  war, 
soon  bringing  on  fiscal  bankruptcy. 

The  design  of  the  future  calls  for 
elimination       of      graft,       corruption. 


bribery.  This  requires  a  distribution 
mechanism  which  cannot  be  given 
away,  stolen,  gambled  or  lost.  To  con- 
tinue private  enterprise  without  free 
and  footloose  money  is  like  asking  for 
ham  and  eggs  without  the  eggs. 

The  design  of  the  future  calls  for 
an  integration  of  all  industrial,  mining, 
transportation,  communications,  health, 
patent  controls,  under  a  single  co- 
ordinated control,  so  that  we  are  able 
to  keep  all  the  chessmen  always  in 
front  of  us  to  avoid  getting  check- 
mated every  time  we  make  a  move  on 
a  single  sector. 

The  design  of  the  future  calls  for  a 
hydrology  encompassing  the  whole 
Continent  as  a  means  for  producing 
power,  flood  control  and  transportation 
all  in  one — not  just  as  a  project  to 
relieve  unemployment  and  Incidentally 
produce  some  power,  on  a  scale  so 
limited  as  to  keep  it  scarce. 

Technology  dictates  that  we  'oper- 
ate or  perish.'  Technocracy  proposes 
consolidation  of  the  North  American 
Continent  and  operation  of  it  as  a 
single,  functional,  organic,  economic 
unit  to  achieve  internal  efficiency  and 
establish  invulnerability  against  exter- 
nal aggression — charter  or  no  charter. 

In  order  to  consolidate,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  mobilize  and  integrate 
the  men,  machines,  materiel  and  money 
of  the  entire  Area — to  vastly  expand 
our  productive  technology — to  build 
the  most  modern  armed  force  in  the 
world — to  construct  Continental  super- 
highways. Continental  Inland  water- 
ways. Continental  power  transmission, 
to  amplify  hydro-electric  power,  to 
construct  gigantic  defense  bases 
around  the  Continent. 

Politics  may  still  work  in  low-energy 
areas  like  China  where  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  politician  only  slightly 
reduces  an  already  natural  scarcity. 
But  in  an  area  of  abundance  such  as 
North  America,  to  permit  the  politi- 
cians to  interfere  with  man's  abundant 
powers  is  to  see  those  powers  whittled 
down  to  an  artificial  scarcity — a  work 
of  destruction  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  of  140  million 
people,  far  more  devastating  than 
atomic  bombs.  It  must  not  be  toler- 
ated any  more. 

Technocracy  has  the  ideas,  the  Or- 
ganization and  the  Con+inen+al  de- 
signs. 

The  rest  is  up  to  you — the  Annerican 
people! 

— Ralph  Janis. 
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Sweet  Charity 


Existence  of  Welfare  Agencies  and  Charitable 
Organizations  are  an  Anachronism  in  America 


LAST  night  we  went  to  a  movie. 
Like  many  Americans,  this  is  a 
habit  we  indulge  In  when  we  wish 
to  relax  and  escape  for  a  couple  of 
hours  from  the  grim  realities  of  life. 
Yet  even  in  this  land  of  make  believe 
we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
vicious  stupidity  of  America's  Price 
System.  This  occasion  was  no  excep- 
tion and  it  was  not  long  before  one  of 
hlollywood's  top-ranking  stars  was 
playing  on  our  heart  strings  with  an 
appeal  for  contributions  to  assist  our 
wounded  veterans.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  men  who  went  into  battle  with 
the  knowledge  that  It  might  be  their 
last  day  on  earth  or  that  they  might 
come  out  of  it  maimed  for  life  de- 
served something  better  than  public 
charity.  It  was  bad  enough  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  fighting  men  who 
made  these  sacrifices  by  drafting  them 
into  national  service  while  permitting 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  to  gain 
economic  advantage  through  war 
wages  and  war  profits.  But  to  reward 
these  heroes  with  charity,  when  abund- 
ance Is  their  heritage.  Is  a  vulgar  and 
hideous  Insult,  marking  a  new  low  In 
national    moronity. 

Recently  a  Pasadena  [California] 
paper  carried  an  appeal  from  the  Sal- 
vation Army  for  cast-off  clothing  and 
furniture  to  help  less  fortunate  families 
who  are  operating  on  limited  means 
and  who  have  many  children.  Said 
Brig.  Malcolm  hi.  Clemet  of  the  Army: 

"Some  of  these  children  who  need 
clothing  badly,  at  a  minimum  cost,  are 
those  of  returning  veterans.  Broken 
furniture,  or  discarded  furniture,  provides 
a  two-way  benefit.  It  provides  work  in 
our  shop  for  homeless  men,  and  it  helps 
furnish  homes  for  veterans  returning  to 
Pasadena.  Two  broken  chairs,  when 
worked  over  in  our  shops,  often  make  one 
good  chair,  so  no  one  need  hesitate 
about  calling  up  to  help  clean  out  base- 
ments and  garages  of  these  cast-off 
materials." 

Few,  if  any,  will  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  appeal,  yet  the  fact  that 
It  has  to  be  made  should  make  every 
American  blush  with  shame.  The  very 
existence  of  this  or  any  other  welfare 
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agency  or  ch-arltable  organization  is  a 
disgraceful  anachronism  so  far  as 
America  Is  concerned.  Our  textile 
mills  can  provide  the  cloth  and  our 
clothing  factories  can  manufacture  it 
into  garments  to  adequately  clothe 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica. Those  in  the  building  trades  can 
build  the  homes  and  furniture  factories 
can  furnish  them  to  properly  house 
every  family  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Only  one  thing  stands  in  the  way — 
our  Inability,  collectively  speaking,  to 
understand  that  we  are  living  In  an 
age  of  potential  abundance  but  that 
our  distributive  system  Is  unable  to 
provide  us  with  those  physical  goods 
which  mean  a  high  standard  of  living. 
We  cannot  understand  that  In  order 
to  distribute  this  abundance  we  must 
Install  a  new  distributive  mechanism. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  operate 
within  the  limits  of  a  Price  System  we 
must  tolerate  the  insult  of  charity. 
Somehow,  somewhere,  the  means  must 
be  found  to  provide  a  profit — even 
upon  suffering.  The  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  provided  destitute  families  must 
yield  a  profit  to  someone.  The  barest 
necessities  of  life  must  be  purchased 
and  paid  for  at  a  profit  before  they 
may  be  given  away. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  expensive 
equipment  necessary  In  the  treatment 
of  infantile  paralysis,  for  Instance,  can- 
not afford  to  donate  It  to  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  And 
so,  during  the  month  of  March,  when 
we  go  to  the  movies  a  beautiful  movie 
star  works  upon  our  emotions  on  behalf 
of  'those  poor,  helpless  little  children' 
until,  having  blown  our  noses  and 
wiped  our  eyes,  we  dig  down  Into  our 
pockets.  When  will  we  realize  that.  If 
It  were  not  for  our  own  stupidity, 
those  'poor,  Kelpless  little  children' 
would  be  able  to  have  whatever 
equipment  and  treatment  is  necessary 
to  bring  them  back  to  normal  health 
without  cost  to  them  or  to  anyone 
else?  Last  March,  Americans  con- 
tributed over  $  1 6'/^  million  to  this 
cause  and  whatever  treatment  sufferers 


from  this  dread  disease  receive  will  be 
limited  to  whatever  can  be  purchased 
with  that  amount.  Yet  America  has 
the  resources  to  provide  equipment, 
hospitals,  medical  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel to  whatever  extent  Is  necessary 
to  bring  Infantile  paralysis  completely 
under  control.  But  under  our  present 
method  of  social  operation,  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  must  be  kept  In 
private  hands  at  a  profit.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  recently  reported: 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  completing  a  mail  ballot 
of  its  member  organizations  on  36  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  today  announced 
its  opposition  to  Federal  health  legisla- 
tion by  a  vote  of  2,653  to  32." 

We  cannot  help  wondering  if  these 
good  members  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  so  anxious  to  keep  the 
fight  against  disease  In  private  hands 
at  a  profit,  would  like  to  have  our  fire 
fighting  or  crime  fighting  agencies 
placed  upon  the  same  basis. 

Before  very  long  we  will  once  again 
face  the  annual  appeal  of  the  greatest 
organized  public  charity  of  all — the 
Community  Chest.  Fifty  or  more 
charitable  agencies  of  all  kinds  will 
make  one  appeal  to  carry  on  their 
work  for  another  year.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  relative  merits  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  Chest. 
It  Is  enough  to  point  out  that  charity 
of  any  kind  has  no  place  In  America 
and  so  long  as  Americans  continue  to 
support  these  various  appeals  for  funds 
they  continue  to  support  the  condi- 
tions that  make  charity  necessary  In 
order  to   alleviate   those   conditions. 

GOVERNMENTAL  'CHARITY' 

In  addition  to  the  charity  handed 
out  by  the  various  charitable  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  there  Is 
also  the  mass  charity  doled  out  In  the 
form  of  government  relief  checks — 
either  county,  state  or  federal.  Any- 
one who  has  tried  to  exist  on  this  kind 
of  'charity'  knows  that  the  atmosphere 
of  poverty  It  creates  Is  not  conducive 
to  a  healthy  mental  outlook  In  any 
human   being. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  take  care  of  a 
family  of  seven  on  $138  monthly? 
hlow  much  meat  can  you  buy  for  28c 
a  day?  Would  it  be  enough  for  six 
growing  children  and  one  adult?  Could 
you  clothe  them  on  $10.25  a  month, 
even  If  you  bought  the  clothes  at  a 
public  welfare  store? 

The    September    1945    Issue   of   The 
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Ladies  Home  Journal  carried  an 
article  entitled  'Meet  the  Widow 
Smith'  which  revealed  the  efforts  of 
one  American  family  trying  to  exist 
on  such  a  meager  allowance.  Mrs. 
Smith  has  found  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  conform  to  the  many  re- 
strictions and  regulations  placed  upon 
the  recipient  of  state  assistance.  And 
her  case  is  by  no  means  an  exception. 
Even  today,  with  wages  still  swollen  as 
a  result  of  the  urgent  needs  of  war, 
three  million  Americans  get  some  gov- 
ernment aid.  In  ten  southern  states, 
families  with  needy  children  average 
$30  or  less  monthly.  And  this  in  a  land 
of  abundance!  Charity  for  the  citizens 
of  a  Continent  capable  of  producing 
more  than  we  can  possibly  use!  No 
fascist  regime  could  more  cruelly  limit 
an  individual's  standard  of  living  than 
do  our  so-called  'welfare'  laws! 

Today,  the  total  on  relief  may  be 
only  the  three  million  already  men- 
tioned, but  what  of  tomorrow?  An 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  dated  Sep- 
tember   8,    reports: 

"More  than  one  million  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation  have  been 
filed  since  Japan's  surrender.  Far  out- 
stripping previous  records,  596,458  initial 
claims  were  filed  in  the  week  ended 
August  25,  another  462,704  in  the  week 
ended    August   31 — a    total    of    1,059,162. 

"These  figures,  reported  today  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  do  not  measure 
total  unemployment.  They  represent  the 
number  of  jobless  workers  who  believe 
they  are  eligible  for  benefits  under  pres- 
ent state  laws.  They  do  not  include  any 
former  Federal  workers,  even  those  em- 
ployed in  Army  arsenals  or  Navy  ship- 
yards, nor  many  other  classes  of  workers 
not  covered  by  state  laws." 

The  War  Manpower  Commission 
states  that  layoffs  have  passed  the  two 
million  mark  already.  Some  of  these 
have,  of  course,  found  new  jobs;  there 
will  be  other  jobs  open  as  reconversion 
proceeds.  But  the  technological  in- 
stallations of  Aemrica's  present  Indus- 
trial plant  are  such  that  only  a  part  of 
those  laid  off  from  war  jobs  can  be 
re-employed  in  peacetime  production. 
And,  as  industry  catches  up  with  the 
backlog  of  civilian  demands,  more  and 
more  will  be  laid  off  and  there  will  be 
no  place  for  them  to  go  but  on  relief. 
Once  again  millions  of  American 
families  will  taste  the  bitter  humiliation 
of  being  compelled  to  accept  charity 
in  order  to  live.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  productive  capacity  of 
modern  machinery  is  so  great  that  this 
backlog    of   civilian    demands    will    be 


satisfied  within  the  next  twelve  months 
■ — a  great  part  of  it  within  six  months. 
America  will  then  be  faced  with  a 
crisis  greater  than  any  military  crisis 
she  faced  during  the  dark  days  in  the 
early  phases  of  the  war.  Americans 
will  face  social  chaos  unless  steps  are 
taken  now  to  avoid  that  calamity. 

Long  ago  America  was  in  a  position 
to  eliminate  poverty  from  the  lives  of 
her  citizens  forever.  Only  continued 
adherence  to  our  out-moded  system 
of  distribution  on  a  price-and-profit 
basis  compels  a  large  percentage  of 
our  people  to  endure  the  sufferln-g 
which  poverty  brings.  To  remove  pov- 
erty from  the  American  picture  we 
have  only  to  replace  "the  Price  System 
with  a  scientifically  designed  govern- 
ment of  function  such  as  Technocracy 
has  long  Indicated  as  necessary  to  our 
continued  national  existence.  Con- 
tinued patching  up  of  the  old  machine 
will  only  prolong  the  agony  without 
averting  the  Inevitable  end.  A  func- 
tional social  design  will  put  organized 
charity  in  the  same  class  with  the 
dodo. 

FUNCTIONAL  SOCIAL  DESIGN 

Now  let  us  see  what  will  happen  to 
the  work  of  our  various  welfare 
agencies  once  this  change  in  social 
operation  has  been  effected.  Since 
hospitalization  would  be  a  government 
function  at  the  service  of  anyone  at 
any  time,  our  veterans,  as  well  as  all 
other  citizens,  would  have  available 
without  cost  the  very  latest  that  med- 
ical science  has  to  offer.  For  his  own 
personal  needs,  each  citizen  would 
have  his  own  income  which  would  per- 
mit him  a  greater  volume  of  physical 
goods  than  he  would  probably  be  able 
to  use.  Charity,  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  equivalent  to  offer- 
ing a  millionaire  a  dime  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Since  there  would  be  no  home- 
less men,  the  Salvation  Army  would 
have  to  seek  other  fields  to  carry  on 
Its  work  or  confine  its  activities  strictly 
to  the  religious  field.  Cast-off  cloth- 
ing and  broken  furniture  would  be  de- 
stroyed Instead  of  being  'handed  down 
to  less  fortunate  families.'  We  would 
all  be  equally  fortunate. 

hiealth  protection  would  be  as  much 
the  right  of  every  citizen  as  fire  and 
police  protection  is  today.  There  would 
be  just  one  slight  difference — it  would 
cost  you  nothing.  Medical,  dental  or 
any  other  branch  of  health  service 
would    be    instantly    available    day    or 


night,  365  days  a  year,  with  no  cost 
whatever.  The  doctors,  surgeons,  den- 
tists, nurses  and  others  working  in  this 
function  would  all  have  incomes 
greater  than  they  would  find  it  con- 
venient to  use  and  these  incomes  would 
be  guaranteed  from  birth  to  death. 
They  would  not  rely  upon  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  or  on  profits  derived  from 
the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical 
equipment  as  they  do  today  and,  there- 
fore, the  barrier  of  price  between  the 
doctor  and  the  patient  would  disap- 
pear. The  March  of  Dimes,  Christmas 
seals,  Community  Chest,  and  all  other 
schemes  whereby  nickels  and  dimes  are 
extracted  from  a  long-suffering  public 
In  order  to  carry  on  much-needed 
work  would  become  memories  to  blush 
over  because  of  the  stupidity  they 
reflected. 

The  work  of  the  various  agencies 
enrolled  In  the  Community  Chest 
would  become  parts  of  various  func- 
tional sequences  and  would  operate  as 
a  national  service  without  price  or 
profit.  The  work  of  the  various  char- 
acter-building agencies  such  as  the 
YMCA,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts 
and  others,  would  become  part  of  our 
educational  system.  Summer  camps, 
now  operated  by  a  few  agencies  for 
our  so-called  'under  privileged'  chil- 
dren would  be  available  to  all  children 
as  part  of  their  education  and  training. 
Child  welfare  centers,  day  schools  and 
nurseries  would  be  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  mothers  who  wish  to  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  staying 
home  to  look  after  their  children.  This 
also  would  be  rendered  as  a  public 
service  and  would  be  carried  on  by 
those  men  and  women  trained  for  this 
particular  type  of  service.  The  work 
of  many  other  agencies  would  be 
eliminated  altogether  as  no  longer 
necessary.  In  an  economy  of  abund- 
ance, many  services  which  we  now 
consider  as  charity  become  a  national 
service  shared  by  all  as  a  matter  of 
course — as  a  common  right  of  citizen- 
ship. 

We  offer  to  the  American  people 
the  design,  we  show  the  necessity  for 
its  adoption  and  indicate  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  Its  use.  We  also 
indicate  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  failure  to  use  it.  The  rest  is  up 
to  you.  Do  you  want  your  American 
heritage  of  peace,  abundance  and 
security  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  or 
would  you  rather  depend  upon  'Sweet 
Charity?' 

— Leslie   Bounds. 
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News   of  the   Organization 


Los  Angeles  Technocrats  Play 
Host  to  Speaker  Reo  W.  McCaslin 


CHIEF  activity  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Technocrats  last  nrionth  was  the 
public  lecture  sponsored  by  Section  2, 
R.D.  I  1833,  at  Patriotic  hiall  in  Los 
Angeles,  Sunday  afternoon,  October 
7,  when  Reo  W.  McCaslin  spoke  on 
'Postwar  Jitters.' 

Mr.  McCaslin,  dynamic  Authorized 
Speaker  from  San  Francisco,  addressed 
an  enthusiastic  audience  which  packed 
the  hall.  Every  seat  in  the  auditorium 
was  filled,  while  an  overflow  crowd 
was  seated  in  the  library  and  many 
interested  listeners  remained  standing 
in  the  lobby  throughout  the  entire 
lecture. 

Mr.  McCaslin  pointed  out  various 
factors  which  are  contributing  to  'post- 
war jitters.'  hie  gave  pertinent  facts 
and  figures  on  postwar  unemployment 
and  explained  why  the  Price  System  is 
unable  to  cope  with  technological  un- 
employment, although  some  politicians 
are  still  optimistically  promising  60 
million  jobs. 

One  of  the  trends  speaker  McCas- 
lin referred  to  is  the  unrest  and  fear  of 
insecurity  evidenced  by  organized  la- 
bor in  the  widespread  strikes  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  hie  stated  that  the 
gigantic    mass-production    of  war    ma- 


Above:  Reo  W.  McCaslin  holds  at- 
tenfion  of  audience  as  he  presents 
Technocracy's  unique  design  for  the 
operation  of  the  North  American 
Continent. 


Right:  Part  of  the  overflow  crowd  ga- 
thered in  the  library  at  Patriotic  Hall 
to  hear  the   McCaslin   lecture. 
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terials  while  12  million  young  men  were 
in  service,  proved  that  we  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
materials  for  civilian  consumption  and 
that  what  we  lack  in  the  Price  System 
is  a  method  of  distributing  the  abund- 
ance to  the  people.  He  further  ex- 
plained that  while  Technocracy  has  no 
'quarrel'  with  organized  labor,  and  is 
certainly  not  'against'  it,  still  we  know 
that  a  wage  increase  of  15c  an  hour 
is  not  going  to  repair  the  present  sys- 
tem of  distribution. 

'We  know  that  present  Price  System 
tactics  stink  to  high  heaven,'  McCaslin 
declared,  'but  the  trouble  is  that  we 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the 
stench  that  we  are  afraid  of  fresh  air!' 

hlowever,  a  good  percentage  of  the 
audience  evinced  their  desire  for  fresh 
air  by  remaining  to  join  the  Organiza- 
tion. A  salute  to  Mr.  McCaslin! 


Top: 

Motorcycle  escort  with  Official  Car 
carrying  Speaker  McCaslin  as  they  ar- 
rive at  Patriotic  Hall. 


Upper    Right: 

Motorcycle  Corps  of  R.D.   II 833- II 834 

with   Mr.   McCaslin    before  the   lecture. 


Right: 

Part      of  Technocracy's      Gray      Fleet 

snapped  by     Staff     Photographer     in 

downtown  Los    Angeles    area    on    the 

afternoon  of  the  lecture. 

Lower   Right: 

Members  and  their  friends  at  Technoc- 
racy dance  sponsored  by  Sections  I 
and  3,  R.D.  11834,  at  the  Hollywood 
Roosevelt  Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Caslin were   guests  of  the  Sections. 

Circle: 

Mr.  McCaslin  chats  informally  with  a 
group  at  the  dance. 

— Techphotos    by    DuRee 
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Circle:    A   camera    view   of   class    roor 
10553,    Prince   Albert,    Saskatchewan. 


at    Section    I,    R.D. 


Top:  Authorized  Organizers  for  Technocracy  who  met  for 
a  conference  held  in  the  King  George  Hotel  at  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan,  in  late  summer. 


Technocrats  who  attended  the  Saskatoon  conference  repre- 
sented such  widely  separated  areas  as  Moose  Jaw  and 
Prince  Albert. 

Prize-winning  Technocracy  entry  in   the   Fernie,   B.C.,    Lab 
Day    Parade.    Many    pieces    of    official    literature    were    dis 
tributed    to    the    thousands    of    spectators    who    lined    th 
streets  of  this  mountain  city. 

Lower  right:  Technocracy  Digest,  official  field  magazine  of 
the  Organization,  is  highlighted  by  display  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  Section  I,  R.D.  10553,  Prince  Albert,  Saskatche- 
wan, while  the  eye-catching  Canadian  Steel  Production 
chart  (below)  occupies  the  other  window. 

— Techphotos 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,    AND    MARCH    3,    1933 

Of  The  TECHNOCRAT,  published  monthly 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  October  I, 
1945. 

STATE   OF    CALIFORNIA  | 

COUNTY   OF    LOS   ANGELES        (     ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Erwin  L.  Winter,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  c^nd 
says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  and  that  the  following  Is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  dally  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  reguired  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the   reverse   of  this  form,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness   managers   are: 

Publisher — Managina  Board,  8113  So.  Ver- 
mont Ave.,    Los  Angeles   44,    Calif. 

Editor — Elverda  Carnahan,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,    Los  Angeles  44,   Calif. 

Managing    Editor — None. 

Business  Manager — Erwin  L.  Winter,  8113 
So.   Vermont  Ave.,    Los  Angeles  44,   Calif. 

2.  That  the  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by 
a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated 
concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

A  Managing  Board,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.,  which  is  a  unit  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental  Headguarters, 
155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  a  non- 
profit, membership,  educational  organization 
with  no  stock  or  stockholders.  The  officers 
of  the  managing  board  are  Erwin  L.  Win- 
ter, Business  Manager  and  Chairman;  Elverda 
Carnahan,  Editor;  Phyllis  Taylor,  Asst.  Editor; 
W.  W.  Barden,  Asst.  Editor  and  J.  J.  Taylor, 
Circulation  Manager,  all  with  addresses  at 
8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44, 
Calif. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
I  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are   none,   so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  If  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
Is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capa- 
city other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  Interest  direct  or  indirect 
In  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than    as   so   stated    by    him. 

ERWIN     L.    WINTER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
3rd    day    of    October,    1945. 


(SEAL) 


JUNE    PIKE 
Notary    Public. 


(My   commission   expires    May  20,    1946.) 
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SCIENCE  is  the  methodology  of  the  determination  of  the  most  probable. 
Technology  is  the  large-scale  application  of  physical  science  to  the  processes 
of  production  and  distribution  so  as  to  achieve  continuous  mass  production  with 
a  minimum  of  human  effort  combined  with  the  highest  productivity  per  unit  of 
extraneous  energy  consumed. 

Technology  pervades  America.  Every  scientist  in  his  field  chalks  up  further 
developments  with  greater  precision.  But  let  this  be  recorded:  Here  on  this 
Continent  where  science  has  achieved  Its  greatest  application,  where  technology 
has  driven  these  developments  to  greater  depths  and  reared  them  to  greater 
heights  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — here  on  this  Continent,  science  is  in 
conflict  with  society.  Science  and  techr  ology  have  gone  so  far  that  the  present 
social  structure  of  the  North  American  Continent  is  facing  its  debacle,  Its  elimi- 
nation. Nowhere  else  In  the  world  today  is  science  in  militant  conflict  with  the 
social  structure  under  which  it  survives. 

The  march  of  technology  on  this  Continent  is  going  to  compel  the  arrlvation 
of  the  first  mass  movement  in  the  history  of  man,  as  technology  eliminates 
human  toil  and  ruins  all  the  values  of  scarcity  by  the  production  of  abundance. 

—HOWARD  scon,  Director-in-Chief 
Technocracy  Inc.  From  "Science  and 
Society,"       TECHNOCRACY       A-15. 
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TECHNOLOGY 

Peace  and  plenty 
The  song  it  sings; 

Joy  and  rest 

The  wealth  it  brings! 

Cities  dance 
To  its  dynamos; 

The  desert  blooms 
With  wheat  and  rose. 

It  knows  the  plasm 
Of  white-hot  steel; 

It  fingers  silk 
Through  an  iron  reel. 

It  cries,  sweet-lipped, 
To  the  human  throng, 

With  what  may  be 
Earth's  triumph-song. 

— Olive  V.   Applegate. 


The  Elimination  of  Leisure 

When  Human  Toil  Goes  Into  the  Discard,  Leisure  Goes  Too,  Just  as  the 
Shadow  Disappears  When  the  Object  Casting  It  Moves  Out  of  the  Sunlight 


LEISURE,  In  all  the  ages  past,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  due  recom- 
pense for  toil.  After  the  brethren 
have  labored  let  them  be  called  to 
refreshment  and  ease.  Leisure  Is  de- 
scribed In  the  standard  dictionaries  as 
freedom  from  occupation  and  em- 
p^oyment,  or  as  vacant  time.  Leisure 
has  thus  become  the  antonym  for 
human  labor.  As  such,  it  has  come  to 
be  accepted  as  the  crowning  guerdon 
which  culminates  the  zenith  of  the 
years  of  arduous  travail. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  envisaged  mass  leisure,  im- 
plied in  the  continual  and  the  increas- 
ing use  of  the  machine,  is  one  that 
keeps  awake  at  night  those  who  seek 
to  palliate  the  evils  of  our  present 
social  cor^ventions.  The  awesome  ca- 
tastrophes that  in  their  befuddled 
opinions  await  the  human  race  under 
such  conditions  as  appear  to  be  aris- 
ing, affright  them.  They  seek,  with 
feverish  haste,  new  ideas  and  fresh 
variations  of  the  old  methods,  that 
will  somehow  maintain  the  human  be- 
ings of  this  Continent  free  from  the 
insidious  dangers  of  copious  leisure. 
They  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  very 
thought  of  the  mischief  that  the  Evil 
One  may  find  for  so  many  idle  hands. 

The  philosophers  of  the  bygone  days 
have  disagreed  as  to  whether  man  fell 
from  his  high  estate  or  merely  failed 
to  climb  to  that  dizzy  elevation.  They 
were,  however,  agreed  that  the  sole 
path  by  which  he  could  reach  the  high 
moral  state  that  was  rightfully  his 
could  be  travelled  only  by  strenuous 
physical  labor,  coupled  with  a  strict 
avoidance  of  all  forms  of  pleasurable 
activity  and  an  equally  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  peculiar  habits,  manners 
and  customs  enjoyed  by  the  philoso- 
pher and  meticulously  labeled  'divine 
guidance.' 

As  manual  labor  is  of  the  essence  of 
scarcity  and  as  scarcity  was  omni- 
present in  the  world  as  the  philoso- 
phers   knew   it,    they   dogmatically   as- 


serted the  belief  that  idleness  or  ces- 
sation from  physical  labor  was  sure 
to  breed  the  most  shockingly  degen- 
erate habits — that  is,  of  course,  for 
all  those  born  to  human  toil,  for  ap 
parently  the  holders  of  vested  In- 
terests were  exempt.  So  sure  of  this 
were  they,  that  the  dogma  of  the 
teachings  they  engendered  and  the 
currlculums  of  the  schools  they  dom- 
inated were  all  directed  toward  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  human  toil  to 
produce  'absolute  goodness."  It  is  to 
be  specifically  noted  that  no  philoso- 
pher Is  reported  as  having  taken  a 
dose  of  his  own  medicine,  as  in  gen- 
eral, the  philosophers  belonged  to  the 
most  leisured  of  the  leisure  classes. 

Their  quaint  and  animistic  supersti- 
tion of  the  'value'  of  work  remains 
with  us  today.  The  really  smart  chisel- 
ers  of  the  past,  who  had  been  astute 
enough  to  acquire  sufficient  of  the 
spoils  of  scarcity  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  human  toil,  were  aware 
that  this  morality  of  work  was  just 
plain  baloney.  These  chiselers  were, 
however,  far  too  crafty  In  their  Ma- 
chlavelllsm  to  let  this  become  com- 
monly known.  It  would  have  been  tha 
quintessence  of  stupidity  to  have 
killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  Manual  labor  was  essential  in 
that  era  of  scarcity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  even  a  partial  sufficiency.  The 
supply  of  suckers,  who  believed  whole- 
heartedly In  the  'value'  of  work,  was 
never  at  any  time  too   great. 

ENTER  THE  MACHINE 

When  human  labor  was  the  sole 
means  of  producing  any  and  all  goods 
and  services.  It  was  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  human  race 
that  the  process  of  applying  human 
energy  to  production  should  provide 
leisure  only  for  the  few.  The  great 
majority  started  to  labor  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  hours  of  labor  were 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  For  the  endless 
tasks  to  be  accomplished   by  the  slow 


processes  of  handicraft  the  daylight 
hours  were  all  too  few.  Yet,  without 
extraneous  energy,  it  was  Impractica- 
ble to  work  once  the  sun  had  set;  so 
the  human  being  emulated  the  chicken 
and   retired   to   roost   when   night  fell. 

The  pleasurable  sensations  of  the 
human  toiler  of  these  days  were  cent- 
ered round  the  practices  of  sleeping, 
eating,  drinking  and  propagating  his 
species.  All  the  customs,  folklore,  and 
traditions  of  that  agelong  period  re- 
volved around  those  forms  of  en- 
joyment mingled  and  redolent  with 
the  heavy  odor  of  unwashed,  ex- 
hausted, and  tollworn  human  beings. 
The  end  of  human  labor  came  only 
when  the  Individual  was  Incapable  of 
continued  exertion.  This  last  stage 
was  normally  a  state  of  physical  ex- 
haustion, usually  followed  by  an  early 
demise.  Leisure,  even  such  leisure  as 
we  know  today,  was  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  populace  only 
a  few  decades  back  In  history. 

The  ritual  of  work  for  uplift's  sake 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  folk- 
lore of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  laborer  was  becoming 
restive  and  Insurgent.  The  use  of  ex- 
traneous energy  was  already  affecting 
the  habits  of  the  people.  A  new  con- 
cept of  the  morality  of  work  was  In 
demand.  This  was  Inherent  In  the  phil- 
osophic concepts  of  equality  and  the 
rights  of  man  that  were  engrossing 
the  minds  of  the  leisured  thinkers. 
The  realization  that  the  machine 
could  eliminate  human  toil  was  be- 
coming evident  to  a  small  degree. 
Work  for  work's  sake  was  losing  its 
efficacy  and  failing  in  consequence  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  willing  laborers. 

To  preserve  the  ancient  customs  and 
and  to  ensure  a  continuous  flow  of  hu- 
man labor  into  the  marts  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries,  the  doctrine  of  the 
'value'  of  human  labor  In  raising  the 
spiritual  level  of  mankind  was  elevated 
to  the  position  of  authoritarian  dog- 
ma.    Work,   from    being    merely  a    ne- 
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cessity,  was  promoted  +o  being  a 
virtue.  Leisure  was  for  those  who 
earned  the  crown  of  that  virtue,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  literature  of  that 
period,  which  extolled  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  amassing  monetary 
wealth  by  'unremitting  toil.'  Every 
plowboy  could  become  president  If 
only  he  devoted  his  entire  life  to  un- 
ceasing human  effort.  The  guerdon  of 
that  labor  would  be  the  privilege  of 
leisure;  the  just  reward  for  the  arduous 
years  gone  by. 

The  ancient  Euro-Asiatic  custom  of 
heredity  descent  and  inheritance  gave 
to  the  sons,  daughters,  and  lineal  off- 
spring of  these  heroes  of  ceaseless 
travail  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
that  their  fathers  had.  They  too  were 
deemed  fit  to  wear  the  crown  be- 
stowed by  the  goddess  of  human 
sweat.  Leisure  was  thus  held  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  those  who  had  arro- 
gated a  position  of  superiority  to 
themselves  on  account  of  the  debts 
that  were  owed  to  them.  Expanding 
production  of  goods  due  to  the  new 
uses  of  extraneous  energy  produced  a 
new  crop  of  leisured  people.  This  was 
in  accord  with  the  best  Greek  tradi- 
tion, since  the  culture  of  Athens  was 
founded  on  the  leisure  of  a  few  slave 
owners.  The  Greek  production  of 
goods  had  been  small,  hence  the  leis- 
ured group  was  small  too.  The  new 
production  of  the  so-called  civilized 
countries  was  large  and  the  leisured 
groups  were  correspondingly  large. 
Despite  the  entry  of  the  extraneous 
energy  derived  from  coal,  the  won- 
derful sagacity  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers appeared  to  be  upheld. 

SUPERIOR  LEISURE 

The  leisured  few,  in  their  moronity 
and  their  ignorance,  have  always  mis- 
used such  vacant  time  as  they  have 
possessed.  They  have,  however,  held 
that  leisure  was  too  precious  a  gift 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  common  herd. 
If  their  superiority  found  it  diffcult  to 
handle  their  leisure,  they  were  sure 
that  that  difficulty  would  be  over- 
whelming for  those  who  had  not 
reached  the  sublime  heights  of  cul- 
ture. This  fear  of  mass  idleness  is 
still  evident  in  the  utterances  of  the 
educated  ignoramuses  and  the  cul- 
tured apes  who  pontifically  dictate  to 
the  people  of  today.  Leisure  to  them 
has   always   been   a   means  of  display- 


ing pecuniary  wealth  or  of  maintain- 
ing their  so-called  intellectual  superi- 
ority. They  are,  however,  correct  in 
the  assumption  that  leisure  of  the 
Price  System  order  is  essentially  the 
privilege  of  the  vested  interests.  It 
is  the  skunk-lily  of  civilization — beauti- 
ful when  viewed  from  a  distance  but 
offensive  and  repellent  when  physically 
contacted. 

There  is  no  program  of  adult  or 
even  adolescent  leisure  that  is  not  ex- 
ploited to  the  full  for  the  benefit  oF 
the  Price  System.  There  are  no  dance- 
halls,  ball  parks,  movies,  theaters,  nor 
any  places  of  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment, that  are  not  operated  for 
the  purpose  of  a  greater  transfer  of 
debt  certificates,  or  so  as  to  ensure 
a  profitable  return  on  Investment, 
that  can  exist  under  the  system.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  is  a  center  for 
the  sale  of  some  product  or  service. 
Even  those  which  are  ostensibly  de- 
voted to  physical  or  mental  culture 
fall   into  the  same   category. 

The  employment  of  leisure  hour', 
today  Is  largely  a  matter  of  what  one 
can  afford.  Despite  this,  even  those 
who  can  afford  anything  and  every- 
thing find  therein  little  more  than 
boredom  In  which  lechery.  Insobriety, 
and  sensual  debauchery  figure  largely. 
The  columns  of  the  press  will  confirm 
this  statement.  It  must  be  hard  for  a 
Price  System  mind  to  conceive  of  any 
people  having  much  leisure  withoul 
at  the  same  time  conjuring  up  the 
picture  of  a  vast  industry  of  the  fa- 
miliar corporation  type  catering  for 
the  public  and  supervising  where,  how, 
and  when  they  shall  play.  It  must  be 
equally  hard  for  such  an  individual  to 
imagine  what  forms  of  amusement 
could  fill  such  leisure  hours;  knowing 
the  pastimes  of  the  leisured  classes,  if 
is  not  surprising  that  the  usual  con- 
clusion is  that  a  state  of  licentiousness 
would   be   inevitable. 

It  is  this  very  leisure  of  the  ma- 
jority holders  of  the  debt  claims  of 
the  Price  System  that  is  so  sought 
after  by  the  radical,  the  socialist,  and 
the  communist.  They  neither  envy  nor 
despise  the  leisured  classes;  they 
seek  to  emulate  them.  The  records  of 
the  daily  press,  once  more,  will  bear 
evidence  that  the  successful  achieve- 
ment of  that  leisure  by  the  leaders  of 
the  left  wing  political  groups  has  pro- 
duced an  almost  similar  boredom  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  opulent.    I  he  fail- 


ure of  this  leisure  to  bring  anything 
but  the  nausea  of  satiety,  the  revul- 
sion of  repletion,  and  the  despondency 
of  the  phobist  is  self-evident.  Yet, 
despite  this  evidence,  the  proletariat 
clamor  for  the  divine  right  to  commit 
hara-kiri. 

This  division  of  the  spoils  of  scarcity 
is  but  a  delusion  and  a  dementia.  The 
rape  of  the  few  rags  that  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  so-called,  self-styled 
rich  should  leave  us  indifferent  and 
unconcerned  once  we  realize  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  era  of  abundance.  The 
moronity,  the  stupidity,  and  the  want 
of  originality  in  the  occupations  of 
leisure  as  displayed  by  those  who 
possess  it  today,  should  be  a  warning 
to  us  that  the  crock  of  gold  at  the 
rainbow's  foot  is  but  a  myth,  a  dream. 
Must  we  throw  aside  the  substance  of 
reality  to  grasp  vainly  at  the  shadow 
of  a  shadow?  What  is  this  leisure  of 
the  past  that  we  should  seek  to  share 
it? 

It  is  but  the  few  hours  in  which 
those  who  have  been  thrust  into  the 
seats  of  opulence  by  the  pressure  of 
fortuitous  circumstance  seek  to  avoid 
the  mortification  of  their  thralldom. 
It  is  but  a  momentary  escape  from 
human  toil  and  can  exist  only  on  the 
basis  of  that  toil.  There  is  no  leisure 
except  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
perspiration,  the  degradation,  and  the 
vitiation  engendered  by  physical  ex- 
ertion for  the  purposes  of  produc- 
ing the  means  whereby  we  live. 

MORALITY  OF  WORK  FAILS 

It  is  this  growing  failure  of  the  mor- 
ality of  work  and  its  concomitant 
leisure  that  has  produced  the  present 
state  of  pessimism,  the  concept  of  the 
utter  futility  of  human  endeavor,  and 
the  solemn  morbid  stupidity  that  con- 
stitutes the  culture  of  today.  The 
dilettantes,  the  virtuosos,  and  the 
critics  have  lost  their  sense  of  humor. 
They  have  forgotten  their  childhood 
and  lost  the  very  knowledge  of  how 
to  play.  The  hopelessness  of  the  at- 
tempts to  utilize  what  leisure  there  is 
strikes  a  deep  note  of  despondency 
and  ill-omened  gloom  that  pervades 
and  is  echoed  by  the  literature  of  the 
present. 

The  decline  of  all  western  civiliza- 
tion is  the  theme  song  of  these  ex- 
ponents of  this  cultural  leisure  of  the 
moment.    They   have   missed  the   path 
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of  progression,  they  have  become  be- 
wildered in  a  dark  and  gloonny  forest- 
of  their  own  creation,  and  are  coun- 
selling suicide  as  the  sole  release  from 
demons  their  bemused  thoughts  have 
conjured  around  them.  The  anthro- 
pomorphic Ideologies  and  the  derived 
concepts  have  such  a  strong  hold  on 
them  that  they  cannot  find  a  way  to 
escape  the  Laocoonlan  coils.  Fear  of 
the  unknown  forces  them  to  prefer  the 
stagnation  of  inertia. 

NEITHER   DO  THEY  SPIN 

Technological  advancement  on  this 
Continent  has  been  so  great  thai  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  manual  labor  has  completely 
changed.  We  no  longer  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  human  toil  is  off- 
set to  some  small  degree  by  leisure 
hours.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point 
wherein,  no  matter  what  we  do,  hu- 
man toil  is  passing  from  the  scene.  A 
condition  has  arisen  in  which  the  need 
for  human  toil  as  a  means  of  making 
a  livelihood  is  fast  becoming  an 
anachronism. 

Every  day,  the  list  of  those  who 
toil  no  more  is  becoming  greater  and 
greater.  Like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  millions 
who  have  been  engulfed  by  the  relief 
rolls  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
The  assumption  that  work  is  a  sacred 
virtue,  and  that  without  physical  labor 
or  human  toil  the  individual  becomes 
derelict,  degraded,  debased,  and  de- 
moralized, is  being  proved  by  em- 
pirical observation  to  be  utterly  false 
and   unfounded. 

Labor  is  no  longer  scarce.  It  has  be- 
come so  abundant  as  to  be  almost  un- 
salable. The  leisure  of  the  unem- 
ployed has  created  a  new  problem 
which  the  old  philosophies  cannot 
solve.  This  problem  has  created  a  new 
crop  of  despondency  howlers,  a  new 
galaxy  of  the  prophets  of  doom. 
Everywhere  is  evident  the  failure  to 
grasp  the  fundamentals  of  the  new 
life  that  are  all  about  us.  The  edi- 
torial writers,  the  columnists,  and  the 
economists  cling  dismally  to  the  wreck- 
age of  the  old  life  that  was.  They  are 
but  graveyard  ghouls  moaning  and 
mourning  for  the  mouldered  remains 
that  lie  in  the  dimming  past. 

The  dogma  of  the  morality  of  work 
has  convinced  many  of  those  on  relief 
that  they   are   indeed    lost   souls.    The 


failure  of  the  concept  of  leisure  to 
provide  any  escape  from  this  fear  has 
rendered  the  outlook  of  the  recipient 
of  Continental  charity  one  of  utter 
hopelessness.  This  hopeless  outlook  is 
reflected  in  the  viewpoint  and  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophic  leaders 
who  vainly  attempt  to  direct  and  con- 
trol our  Continental  destinies.  This 
hopelessness  is  to  be  seen  In  the 
frenzied  efforts,  the  volte-face 
changes,  the  kaleidoscopic  twists  of 
tactical  fronts,  and  in  the  abandon- 
ment or  reinstatement  of  innumerable 
efforts  to  make  the  unworkable  work, 
or  to  produce  perpetual  motion  in 
the  first  degree. 

The  unemployed  in  their  leisure  are 
now  beginning  to  claim  that  which 
has  never  been  considered  the  duty 
of  any  government.  Till  now,  the  gov- 
ernments have  felt  that  their  duty  to- 
wards the  individual  citizen  has  been 
satisfied  when  they  established  the 
general  thesis  that  all  citizens  were 
entitled  to  chisel  to  their  hearts  con- 
tent, provided  the  sacred  principle  of 
ownership  was  maintained  Inviolate. 
The  unemployed  are  solidly  refusing 
to  accept  this  thesis.  They  are  claim- 
ing, with  Increasing  vehemence,  that 
it  Is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
guarantee  each  and  every  individual 
citizen  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  amusement  and 
recreation.  This  concept  of  social  se- 
curity from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
Is  new  and  virgin.  It  is  so  newfangled 
that  there  is  no  precedent  for  it  in 
the  tomes  of  the  philosophers. 

No  political  government  that  is 
founded  on  the  philosophical  concepts 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  creeds 
can  accept  this  concept.  It  strikes  at 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  demands  for  its  acceptance 
the  elimination  of  that  system.  This 
new  concept  has  grown  out  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  uses  of  extraneous 
energy.  It  has  burgeoned  from  the 
energy  flows  emanating  from  the  new 
plants  across  the  Continent  operated 
by  the  extraneous  energy  of  coal,  gas, 
oil,    and    hydro-electric    power. 

COMPLETE  CHANGE  COMING 

In  the  face  of  this  concept,  it  is 
futile  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  old 
Roman  custom  of  bread  and  circuses 
in  the  maelstrom  of  an  economic  crisis. 
That  method  was  applicable  when  the 


crisis  was  small  and  only  compara- 
tively few  people  were  Involved  in  it. 
Today,  with  millions  who  will  never 
work  again,  with  more  millions  whose 
jobs,  savings,  and  social  security  are 
trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice of  annihilation,  with  millions  who 
have  had  leisure  time  forced  on  them, 
the  handicraft  method  that  worked  so 
well  in  the  Rome  of  the  Emperors 
will  prove  of  no  avail. 

Yesterday,  we  groped  among  the 
vain  Imaginings  of  the  forerunners  of 
the  human  soecles  and  studied  the  an- 
cient and  embryonic  writings  of  our 
predecessors  for  precedents  on  which 
we  could  base  our  actions.  Today,  it  is 
useless  to  look  to  the  past  for  our 
salvation  and  our  help.  We  can  no 
longer  trust  to  the  anthropomorphic 
beliefs  and  the  animistic  supersti- 
tions of  the  archaic  philosophies  for 
our  aid  in  present  troubles.  The  new 
concepts  have  arisen  out  of  new  con- 
ditions. For  the  technological  prob- 
lems of  today,  we  must  use  the  tech- 
nological solutions  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  science  and  not 
in  philosophical  subjective  treatises. 
For  the  problems  of  the  America  of 
today,  we  need  the  American  solu- 
tion. The  methods  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Australia  are  worse  than 
useless  to   us. 

The  operation  of  our  present  tech- 
nological equipment,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  present  natural  resources 
with  the  reduction  of  waste  effort  and 
waste  time  to  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum, will  entail  a  complete  change 
in  our  concepts  of  the  relationship  of 
physical  labor  to  the  human  being, 
and  of  the  human  being  towards  the 
social  control  under  which  he  has  to 
live.  Human  labor  is  becoming  of  less 
and  less  account.  Even  under  the  ana- 
chronistic methods  which  we  still  em- 
ploy, human  labor  only  accounts  for 
two  percent  of  the  energy  used  in 
producing  goods  and  services.  Un- 
der a  technological  control,  as  out- 
lined by  Technocracy,  the  amount  of 
human  labor  required  would  be  re- 
duced so  far  that  it  would  be  neg- 
ligible. 

The  elimination  of  human  toil, 
therefore,  instead  of  bringing  a  ma- 
jor problem  of  human  leisure  to  the 
fore,  would  have  an  entirely  opposite 
effect.  Leisure,  being  the  antonym  of 
human  labor,  would  also  disappear. 
Leisure,  as  we  know  it  today,  neither 
could    nor   would   exist.    When   human 
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toil  goes  into  the  discard,  leisure  goes 
too,  just  as  the  shadow  disappears 
when  the  object  casting  the  shadow 
moves  out  of  the  sunlight.  Instead  of 
a  condition  which  presupposes  the  di- 
vision of  time  into  two  periods,  one 
of  work  and  one  of  leisure,  the  wak- 
ing hours  of  the  human  race  would  be 
employed   in   two   new   occupations. 

LIVING 

Leisure  is  the  avoidance  of  human 
sweat  and  perspiration,  the  forbear- 
ance from  occupation,  and  the  ab- 
stinence from  employment.  It  can  only 
exist  in  a  society  where  human  labor  is 
the  sole  means  ot  producing  physical 
wealth.  Under  the  Technate  of  the 
New  America,  leisure  will  fade  into 
oblivion  and  cease  to  concern  us.  The 
first  occupation  will  be  the  social  pro- 
duction of  physical  wealth  for  human 
consumption.  The  second  occupation 
will  be  in  the  development  of  living 
beings.  There  will  be  no  room  for 
leisure  time  since  there  will  be  no  hu- 
man perspiration  to  avoid,  and  the  for- 
bearance from  occupation  of  the  only 
two  types  extan+  will  mean  the  for- 
bearance of  the  individual  from  life 
itself. 

This  second  new  occupation  com- 
prises a  new  way  of  living,  a  new  chap- 
ter in  anthropology,  and  a  new  set  of 
habits,  customs,  and  manners.  The 
old  concepts  and  assumptions  of  the 
ages  of  scarcity  will  not  avail  us  in 
this  new  era.  We  will  need  to  bring 
into  our  consciousness  new  concepts. 
We  will  have  to  use  a  new  set  of 
standards,  and  a  new  approach  to  all 
problems  concerning  the  physical 
world  in  which  we  live.  We  shall  be 
forced  to  abandon  our  Imported  Asi- 
atic practice  of  ancestor  worship.  We 
will  cease  to  reverence  the  archaic 
and  will  no  longer  bow  the  knee  to  the 
fetishes  and  the  graven  images  that 
our  ancestors  held  so  dear. 

The  necessities  of  the  new  era  of 
technological  development  will  de- 
mand this  abandonment  of  our  preju- 
dices, our  preconceived  opinions  and 
our  folklore  habits.  We  cannot  adapt 
ourselves  to  a  metrical  state  of  so- 
ciety and  retain  the  empirical  guess- 
work customs  of  the  past.  We  shall 
be  forced  to  change  our  ways;  not  at 
the  dictates  of  any  Individual  dictator 
or  group  of  dictators,  but  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  physical  forces  that  our 


research    into    extraneous    energy    has 
brought  into  play. 

Whether  we  like  this  situation  or 
not;  whether  it  is  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, satisfying  or  distasteful; 
what  we  want  or  what  we  do  not  wanl^ 
does  not  matter  In  the  least.  If  we 
wish  to  continue  the  act  of  living  on 
this  Continent  under  the  physical  con- 
ditions that  have  arisen  here,  we  will 
have  to  accept  the  conditions  as  we 
find  them  with  the  best  grace  we  can 
muster.  The  changes  we  are  living  In 
the  midst  of  are  Irreversible  changes. 
There  Is  nothing  we  can  do  but  con 
form  our  lives  and  adapt  our  ways  so 
that  we  can  make  the  best  of  them. 
We  cannot  reverse  the  irreversible; 
nor  can  we  go  back  to  suckling  at  our 
mothers'    breasts. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

Technocracy  postulates  a  new  ordei- 
of  living.  Technocracy  foreshadows 
the  passing  of  the  old  ways.  The  re- 
solving of  the  'how'  of  life,  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  way  to  live  instead 
of  the  way  to  exist,  the  search  for 
the  means  by  which  we  may  banish 
from  the  mechanics  of  life  all  but  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  waste  efforl 
and  time,  will  occupy  the  years  we 
shall  have  at  our  disposal.  The  handi- 
craft worker  has  been  so  circum- 
scribed by  toil  that  he  never  knew 
how  to  live,  hie  had  to  drudge  long 
hours  to  produce  enough  so  that  he 
could  exist  in  order  to  produce  more. 
Life  was  a  round  of  dreary  monotony. 

The  dreariness  of  this  monotonous 
round  of  life  was  such  that  man  has 
sought  in  vain  for  some  way  by  which 
he  could  escape  from  the  dread  re- 
ality that  he  feared.  The  occupations 
of  leisure  have  failed  him  in  this  at- 
tempt. In  them  he  unwittingly  foiled 
himself.  He  invented  dream  world: 
within  which  he  hoped  to  avoid  these 
realities,  and  he  promulgated  the  de- 
featist doctrine  of  the  superiority  of 
mind  over  matter.  These  were  but  de- 
fense mechanisms,  the  last  hope  of  the 
weakling  and  the  Impotent. 

In  all  the  ancient  philosophies  we 
find  a  future  world  depicted,  wherein 
the  chosen  would  wander  in  fields  of 
beauty,  by  streams  of  sweetness,  and 
in  cities  of  delight.  The  very  few 
who  have  glimpsed  the  future  beyond 
the  barriers  of  toil  and  leisure  know 
t-hat  such  a  paradise  need  not  be  with- 
held to  some  future  state.  It  has  been 


here  all  the  time,  waiting  tor  the  for- 
ward surge  of  technology  to  reveal  it. 
As  the  floodtide  of  technology  rises, 
as  the  barriers  of  toil  and  leisure  fall 
before  the  flow  of  greater  and  greater 
energy  conversion,  we  shall  escape, 
not  from  reality,  but  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  superstition  Into  the  sunlight  of 
reality. 

The  beauty  and  the  glory  of  reality 
must  be  contacted  to  be  appreciated. 
Our  physical  senses  have  been  so 
dulled  by  the  opiate  drugs  of  the  phil- 
osophers, so  benumbed  by  the  close, 
fetid  atmosphere  of  the  hog-pens  of 
leisure  and  the  culture  of  the  past,  so 
calloused  by  the  brutal  drudgery  of 
human  toil,  that  we  cannot  assimilate 
the  exguisite  radiance  of  the  realities 
of  life  itself.  The  magnlficenc3  of  life 
has  a  grandeur,  a  majesty  that  far 
eclipses  the  pictures  of  all  the  heavens 
drawn  by  the  old  philosophers.  The 
symphony  of  life  leaves  the  greatest 
orchestration  yet  attempted  by  man 
but  the  discordant  ululations  of  the 
primordial. 

Today,  we  have  but  the  culture  of 
the  leisure  of  the  age  of  privation  and 
scarcity — the  culture  of  a  leisure 
based  on  human  exudations  and  the 
bodily  exertions  of  men,  women,  and 
children;  the  culture  of  a  leisure  that 
flourished  In  the  hotbeds  of  disease, 
bestiality,  and  filth  that  typify  the 
past;  the  culture  of  a  leisure  that  has 
passed  into  its  second  childhood  and 
is  but  a  ghostly  shadow  of  its  former 
self. 

Tomorrow,  we  shall  have  dispensed 
with  human  toil,  dispensed  with  leisure, 
and  relegated  our  musty  culture  to  the 
museum  and  the  library.  We  shall 
have  before  us  the  task  of  becoming 
cognizant  of  the  way  to  live.  We 
shall  have  to  acquire  a  new  sense  of 
humor.  We  shall  have  to  evolve  a 
new  zest  for  life.  We  shall  have  to 
learn  to  play,  even  as  our  fathers 
had  to  learn  to  work,  to  swink,  and 
lather  in  the  fields  and  at  the  bench. 
When  the  monkeys  in  the  lands  to  the 
south  of  us  no  longer  view  us  with 
compassion,  we  shall  have  come  Into 
our  own. 

Instead  of  a  strained,  debasing,  un- 
wholesome, and  degrading  existence; 
Instead  of  being  locked  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  for  daring  to  seek 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  cultivate  that 
garden;  instead  of  being  forced  to 
lead    an    existence    In    which    the    sole 
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pleasurable  sensations  are  those  of 
sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  and  propa- 
gating our  species,  intermixed  with  a 
man-nnade  desire  for  acquisitive  su- 
periority, we  shall  be  free,  natural  and 
untrammelled  human  beings.  We  shall 
have  passed  beyond  the  zone  of  the 
brute  beast.  We  will  have  the  op- 
portunity, if  we  can  take  it,  to  be- 
come a  new  species  of  the  genus 
homo. 

Leisure  was  the  hallmark  of  freedom 
in  the  days  of  scarcity.  It  was  the 
distinction  between  the  master  and  the 
slave.  When  scarcity  has  departed  to 
return  no  more;  when  the  masters  and 
the  slaves  have  been  relegated  to  the 
history  book  and  the  legends  of  folk- 
lore; when  abundance  and  the  Tech- 
nate  of  the  New  America  are  with  us, 
both  toil  and  leisure  will  have  been 
eradicated.     If  we   have   the   requisite 


knowledge  and  the  ability  to  apply  It, 
we  may  then  travel  ever  more  and 
more  closely  to  the  center  of  that  ir- 
reversible and  undirectlonal  road  of 
life,  along  which  we  have  to  travel 
willy-nilly. 

We  shall  find  that  in  the  New 
America  that  Is  to  be.  Instead  of  eking 
out  a  precarious  existence,  we  all  shall 
have  to  learn  to  live.  We  shall  be 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  technologi- 
cal changes  to  become  the  leaders  In 
the  forefront  of  a  new  civilization.  We 
cannot  remain  semi-apes.  We  shall 
have  to  be  on  our  way  to  become 
objective  human  beings.  Leisure  will 
have  been  eliminated.  Life,  properly 
lived,    has   no   room   for  such   puerility. 

— George  D.  Koe 

(Reprinted  from  TECHNOCRACY  Maga- 
zine,   Series   A,    Number    14,    October,    1938.) 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  FACTOR 


IMPORTANT  factor  In  America's 
living  is  the  transportation  system. 
Latest  Innovation  In  city  transit  is 
an  air-conditioned  trolley  coach  built 
for  experimental  operation  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Because  of  the  concentrated  pas- 
senger load  and  the  frequent  open- 
ing and  closing  of  doors,  the  cooling 
and  dehumidifying  capacity  of  the 
equipment  of  the  bus  Is  about  twice 
the  capacity  of  inter-city  buses  or 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  latest  rail- 
way cars. 


The  equipment  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide 800  cubic  feet  of  outside  air  per 
minute  for  ventilation,  and  the  fans 
circulate  a  total  of  2,200  cubic  feet 
of  cooled,  dryed  air  through  the 
coach.  Control  of  desired  humidity 
and   temperature   Is   automatic. 

This  air-conditioned  trolley  coach  Is 
but  another  example  of  the  ability  of 
American  engineers  In  designing  and 
building  equipment,  hfowever,  a  glance 
at  the  over-all  picture  of  our  transpor- 
tation system  and  Its  equipment  clearly 
reveals  the  need  for  an  overhauling. 


Even  In  peacetime  our  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Including  trucks,  buses, 
railroads,  streets  and  highways,  were 
inadequate  to  handle  the  tremendous 
volume  of  traffic  necessary  to  maintain 
a  continuous  flow  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices to  the  population.  Added  strain 
during  wartime  has  caused  a  complete 
breakdown  In  many  places.  Streets  and 
highways  were  not  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  heavy  loads  nor  the 
Increased  volume  of  traffic.  Many  of 
them  are  little  better  than  the  cordu- 
roy roads  of  pioneer  days.  Travel  over 
these  rough  roads  has  caused  much 
of  our  mobile  equipment  to  break 
down  entirely  or  to  reach  a  state  of 
disrepair. 

Private  transportation  companies  are 
now  bringing  out  new  and  flashy  de- 
signs in  automobiles,  buses,  trucks  and 
railway  coaches.  This  is  admittedly  be- 
ing done  to  ward  off  the  competition 
of  air  transportation  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  So  long  as  trans- 
portation Is  carried  on  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  a  profit,  improve- 
ments will  be  made  in  direct  propor- 
tion only  to  the  amount  of  profit 
gained  therefrom. 

Not  until  North  America's  transpor- 
tation system  is  handled  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  unified  social  mechanism  will 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  public 
be  of  paramount  consideration.  We 
can  expect  periodic,  superficial  im- 
provements, but  a  complete  stream- 
lining of  our  transportation  system 
awaits  the  installation  of  a  design  of 
social  operation  wherein  profit  is  no 
longer  a  factor. 


Experimental    air-conditioned    trolley    coach. — Pullman-Standard    Car    Manufacturing    Company    photo. 
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FANTASTIC? 


Even  in  This  Enlightened  Twentieth  Century  We  Brand 
As   Ridiculous  That  Which   We   Do   Not  Understand 


SOME  time  ago  I  was  talking  to  a 
friend  of  mine  about  Techno- 
cracy and  he  remarl<ed  that  he 
had  attended  a  meeting  once  but  de- 
cided that  It  was  too  'fantastic'  Most 
of  us  are  prone  to  thus  lightly  brush 
aside  something  we  are  incapable  of 
understanding,  or  perhaps  do  not  wish 
to  understand.  Almost  every  great 
invention  or  scientific  discovery,  des- 
tined to  change  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  has  been  greeted  with  deris- 
ion and  termed  'fantastic'  Let  us 
open  a  few  of  our  history  books  and 
verify  this   statement. 

We  could,  of  course,  start  in  with 
Copernicus'  discovery  that  the  sun 
and  not  the  earth  was  the  center  of 
the  universe.  "Fantastic,"  cried  the 
scoffers  of  his  day  and  proceeded, 
figuratively  speaking,  to  boil  him  in 
oil.  At  any  rate,  Galileo,  who  per- 
sisted in  supporting  the  Copernican 
theory,  was  roughly  treated,  to  say 
the  least.  The  limitation  of  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  trace  here  the  course 
of  invention  and  scientific  discovery 
from  such  early  times.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, skip  a  few  of  the  intervening 
centuries  and  begin  our  investigation 
with  more  recent  years.  We  will  find 
plenty  to  cause  us  to  doubt  the  state- 
ment that  man  is  distinguished  from 
other  animals  by  being  blessed  with 
'intelligence.' 

HISTORY'S  'CRAZY  NOTIONS' 

Let  us  glance  at  the  opening  pages 
of  the  history  of  the  'fantastic'  inven- 
tion, the  steamboat.  Robert  Fulton, 
the  inventor,  tried  to  sell  Napoleon  on 
the  idea  and  offered  to  build  one  for 
him.  But  the  master  mind  was  too 
smart  to  be  taken  in  by  such  crazy 
notions.  Who  ever  heard  of  such  non- 
sense? Everybody  knew  that  sails  and 
wind  was  the  proper  way  to  drive 
ships  through  the  water.  That  was  the 
way  it  had  been  done  for  thousands 
of  years  and  that  was  the  way  it 
would  always  be  done.    Said  the  great 


Napoleon:     "Steamboats    won't    work. 
They're   not  practical!" 

But  Fulton  knew  they  would  work! 
Using  what  little  knowledge  of  en- 
gineering principles  were  available  in 
his  day,  Fulton  had  designed  it  to 
work.  So  he  built  one,  and,  as  our 
history  tells  us,  demonstrated  it  on  the 
Hudson  River.  But  what  a  field  day 
for  the  scoffers  and  the  doubters. 
How  they  laughed  and  ridiculed  this 
'fantastic'  invention!  On  the  day  of 
the  demonstration  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  lined  with  those  who  came 
for  a  good  laugh.  Shouted  one  funny 
fellow:  "He'll  never  get  it  started!" 
But  at  this  moment  the  crazy  thing  did 
start  and  chugged  merrily  up  the  river. 
"Well,  he'll  never  get  It  stopped!" 
cried   the   undaunted   scoffer. 

And  today  this  impractical,  'fan- 
tastic' Invention  carries  thousands  of 
travelers  every  day  of  the  year  to  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

When  Alexander  Graham  Bell  first 
suggested  that  two  people  miles  apart 
might  talk  to  each  other  over  an  elec- 
trified wire  he  was  laughed  at  and 
ridiculed  as  a  crank  and  a  visionary. 
"Fantastic,"  exclaimed  the  petty,  little 
minds  of  his  day.  And  when,  finally. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  Bell  had 
succeeded,  the  devise  was  generally 
regarded  by  the  'experts'  as  'an  in- 
genious toy'  but  with  no  commercial 
possibilities.  William  Orton,  president 
of  Western  Union  at  that  time,  to 
whom  Bell  offered  the  patent  rights 
for  $100,000,  turned  down  the  offer 
with  the  comment:  "What  use  could 
this  company  make  of  an  electrical 
toy?" 

Some  three  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telephone,  newspaper  com- 
ment and  the  weight  of  the  names 
attached  to  Invitations  to  lectures  in 
Boston  and  New  York  might  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  world  was  offer- 
ing Bell  generous  recognition  of  his 
genius.  The  world,  however,  was  do- 
ing nothing  of  the  sort.  The  telephone 
was  nothing  more  than  the  fad  of  the 


moment — in  a  day  when  the  public 
went  to  lectures  instead  of  moving 
pictures.  The  'first  citizens'  of  New 
York  and  Boston  were  merely  inter- 
ested In  an  evening's  entertainment 
with  'an  interesting  scientific  toy.'  But 
when  the  commercial  value  became 
apparent,  a  host  of  claimants  ap- 
peared— eager  to  claim  credit  for  the 
Invention  and  to  grab  the  profits. 
Ultimately  some  600  suits  were  filed 
against   the    Bell    patents. 

REMARKS  OF  'EXPERTS' 

Today  we  accept  as  commonplace 
speeds  of  100'  miles  an  hour  or  more 
on  our  railroads  and  500  or  more  in 
the  air.  In  1826,  however,  an  en- 
gineer, quoted  with  approval  in  Am- 
royd's  work  on  internal  navigation, 
declared:  "A  rate  of  speed  of  more 
than  6  miles  an  hour  would  exceed 
the  bounds  set  by  prudence,  though 
some  of  the  sanguine  advocates  of 
railways  extend  this  limit  to  9  miles 
an  hour." 

John  Steven's  prediction  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  20  miles  an  hour  was 
greeted  with  scorn  and  derision  and, 
in  England,  Nicholas  Wood,  whose 
position  was  that  of  'railway  expert' 
declared  that  20  miles  an  hour  was 
absurd. 

And,  In  Germany,  it  was  proved  by 
'experts'  that  if  trains  went  at  the 
frightful  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour  on 
the  proposed  Rothschild  Railroads 
blood  would  spurt  from  the  travelers' 
noses,  mouths  and  ears,  and  also  that 
the  passengers  would  suffocate  going 
through  tunnels.  The  same  attitude 
persisted  toward  various  devices  in 
connection  with  railroad  operation. 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  for  example, 
dismissed  Westlnghouse  and  his  new 
air  brakes  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
no  time  to  waste  on  fools. 

When  W.  R.  Sykes,  in  1874,  pre- 
sented plans  for  a  system  of  automatic 
signalling  on  British  railroads,  the 
Board    of   Trade    and    the    Directorate 
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of  fhe  railway  companies  maintained 
that  personal  care  by  signalmen  was 
much  better  than  any  automatic  sys- 
tem. It  took  Janney  10  years  before 
he  could  get  a  foundry  to  manufacture 
his  car-coupler. 

The  ridicule  which  greeted  the 
'horseless  carriage'  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us  and  yet  today  the  automobile 
is  an  essential  mode  of  transportation. 
Let's  see  what  some  of  the  wiseacres 
were  saying  in  the  early  days  of  this 
'fantastic'  Invention. 

As  late  as  1896,  A.  R.  Sennett  read 
a  paper  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
which  he  claimed:  "hlorseless  car- 
riages cannot  be  widely  used  because 
they  require  great  skill,  inasmuch  as 
the  driver  has  not  the  advantage  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  horse  in  shap- 
ing his  path." 

In  1895  Samuel  Bowles,  the  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Republican,  refused 
an  invitation  to  ride  in  the  car  with 
which  Duryea-had  won  the  first  Ameri- 
can automobile  race,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  not  connpatible  with  the 
dignity  of  his  position. 

And  the  great  minds  in  business  and 
finance  were  no  wiser.  Both  R.  E. 
Olds  and  Charles  E.  Duryea  testified 
to  the  hostile  reception  they  received 
In  Wall  Street  where  the  bankers  could 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  investing  a  few 
thousand  dollars  In  what  they  consid- 
ered a  plaything.  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew  warned  his  nephew  not  to  Invest 
$5000  In  Ford  stock  because  'nothing 
has  come  along  to  beat  the  horse.' 

W.  C.  Durant's  prediction  that  some 
day  500,000  automobiles  would  be 
manufactured  annually  In  the  United 
States  is  said  to  have  provoked 
George  W.  Perkins  to  declare:  "If 
he  has  any  sense,  he'll  keep  those  no- 
tions to  himself  if  he  ever  tries  to  bor- 
row money."  Even  the  astute  J.  P. 
Morgan  refused,  in  1908,  to  buy  for 
$5,000,000  a  block  of  securities  which 
was  later  incorporated  in  General 
Motors  and  rose  to  a  value  of  $200,- 
000,000. 

If  the  dictaphone  had  been  In- 
vented before  the  electric  light  and 
a  few  of  them  had  been  so  placed 
that  the  remarks  of  the  'experts'  con- 
cerning the  electric  light  bulb  could 
have  been  recorded  we  would  have 
picked  up  some  amusing  comments. 
For  example  this  statement  by  John 
T.     Sprague,     the     well-known     English 


electrician:  "Neither  Mr.  Edison  nor 
anyone  else  can  override  the  well- 
known  laws  of  nature,  and  when  he  is 
made  to  say  that  the  same  wire  which 
brings  you  light  will  also  bring  you 
power  to  heat,  there  is  no  difficulty 
In  seeing  that  more  is  promised  than 
can  possibly  be  performed.  The  talk 
about  cooking  food  by  heat  derived 
from    electricity   Is   absurd." 

STORY  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

Yes,  the  pages  of  history  are  replete 
with  accounts  that  reflect  sadly  upon 
the  intelligence  of  our  forefathers. 
We  could  follow  through  with  the  his- 
tories of  other  great  inventions — the 
electric  telegraph,  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, the  typewriter,  the  stereotype 
machine,  the  linotype  and  countless 
other  great  inventions  and  scientific 
discoveries  which  we  take  for  granted 
as  part  of  our  everyday  lives — but  the 
story  Is  always  the  same.  If  we  could 
only  say,  "We  have  learned  from  the 
past  and  will  not  make  the  same  mis- 
takes In  the  future,"  all  would  be  well 
and  our  story  could  end  right  here. 
But  we  do  not  learn.  We  go  right  on 
making  the  same  mistakes.  We  con- 
tinue, just  as  our  forefathers  did,  to 
brand  that  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand as  'fantastic'  And  so  we  must 
go  on  with  our  story. 

On  Monday,  August  6,  1945,  the 
course  of  world  history  was  changed. 
The  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Japan.  It  not  only  shattered  hllro- 
shlma  but  it  also  shattered  7000  years 
of  human  concepts.  Canadian,  British 
and  American  scientists  working  to- 
gether, had  succeeded  in  releasing  the 
power  of  the  atom.  The  discovery 
should  have  removed  all  doubts  con- 
cerning imminent  social  change.  But 
did  it?  The  August  I  I  bulletin  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  had  this  to  say  about  the  split- 
ting of  the  atom:  "With  the  know- 
ledge that  this  energy  cannot  at  once 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  de- 
struction, immediate  jeopardy  to  our 
economy  Is  not  in  sight."  And  from 
a  noted  scientist,  formerly  with  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology, 
comes  this  little  gem:  "The  atomic 
bomb   has   no   social   significance." 

Poor  little  minds!  Quite  unable  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  greatest 
discovery  since  primitive  man  discov- 
ered the  use  of  fire!    Little  minds,  like 


the  poor,  we  seem  to  have  always 
with  us.  Just  as  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, their  possessors  chatter  merrily 
on,  knowing  little  of  the  subject  upon 
which  they  so  profoundly  chatter. 
Let's  go  back  just  a  few  short  years 
and   bring  the   record   up  to  date. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  reaper  by 
Cyrus  McCormick,  farm  technology 
has  steadily  advanced  and  the  me- 
chanical cotton  picker  made  its  first 
appearance  around  1935.  In  that  year, 
in  its  July  issue.  Fortune  Magazine 
said:  "If  the  mechanical  cotton  picker 
even  becomes  operable  It  will  not  be 
operated  in  the  American  South  where 
It  would  meet  the  competition  of  cheap 
peon  labor  and  where  the  land  out- 
side of  Texas  is  largely  cut  into  un- 
economical units.  The  Technocrats  are 
now  using  the  mechanical  cotton 
picker  to  terrify  the  bourgeolse.  As 
usual   they   are   ahead   of  themselves." 

Wrong  again!  Last  fall,  eight  big, 
red  International  Harvester  machines 
lumbered  through  the  fields  of  the 
hlopson  Plantation  two  miles  out  of 
Clarkdale,  Mississippi,  each  machine 
easily  picking  cotton  60  times  as  fast 
as  a  man  could  pick  it.  In  1935,  Tech- 
nocracy was  predicting  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cotton  picker  would 
cause  a  major  rearrangement  of  south- 
ern cotton  production  and  the  dis- 
placement of  millions  of  southern  la- 
borers.   Well,   here  It  comes. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  announced  that  Japanese 
scientists  had  been  working  on  a  death 
ray.  At  Its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment It  Is,  according  to  the  report, 
capable  of  killing  rabbits  and  other 
small  animals  but  leaves  humans 
only  dizzied  and  fatigued  for  1 2  to  14 
hours.  Yet  American  scientific  investi- 
gators were  extremely  skeptical  of  the 
ray's  possibilities  and  said:  "A  tre- 
mendous advance  in  techniques  would 
have  to  be  made  before  the  death  ray 
would  become  of  any  value  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon." 

WHY  BE  SKEPTICAL? 

All  right.  But  why  be  skeptical 
about  it?  What  Is  so  fantastic  about 
a  death  ray — particularly  when  it  can 
already  kill  small  animals?  If  our 
scientists  could  unlock  the  secrets  of 
the  atom  why  be  stopped  by  such  a 
little  thing   as  a  death   ray? 

Yes,  In  all  probability,  to  our  de- 
scendants living  In  the  twenty-first  cen- 
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tury  atomic  power,  death  rays,  space 
ships  with  week-end  trips  to  the  moon 
and  back,  may  be  as  commonplace  as 
the  radio  and  the  airplane  are  to  us. 
Sucfi  things  may  seem  'fantastic'  to 
some  of  our  unimaginative  minds  but 
so  did  the  telephone,  the  electric 
light,  the  automobile,  the  radio  and 
the  airplane  to  those  poor,  ignorant 
souls  living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the 
ridicule  heaped  upon  scientific  and 
technological  developments  but  those 
are  not  the  only  fields  in  which  new 
ideas  are  regarded  as  fantastic.  It  is 
far  more  difficult  to  change  our  atti- 
tudes regarding  social  thinking  and 
behavior  than  It  Is  In  the  fields  we 
hav3  already  covered.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion that  we  might  have  to  change 
our  form  of  society  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive in  the  presence  of  the  tremend- 
ous scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopment we  have  achieved  brings  a 
storm  of  ridicule  and  protest  from  all 
sides.  Yet  anyone  who  can  view  our 
social  problems  objectively,  putting 
aside  all  preconceived  Ideas  and  con- 
cepts, can  readily  see  that  the  great- 
est need  of  the  present  day  Is  to 
bring  our  economic  system  Into  align- 
ment with   our  industrial  system. 

IS  SOCIAL  CHANGE  FANTASTIC? 

Back  in  1919  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  formed  the 
Technical  Alliance.  The  purpose  of 
this  group  was  to  gather  all  available 
data  pertinent  to  the  resources  and 
development  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  When  this  data  was  cor- 
related and  charts  prepared  it  was 
obvious  to  these  men,  who  Incidentally 
were  not  trying  to  prove  any  pet 
theories  of  their  own,  that  the  trend 
of  technological  development  then  in 
evidence  would  compel  a  major  social 
change  on  this  Continent  within  the 
next  few  years.  From  the  work  of  this 
Investigating  body  grew  the  organiza- 
tion of  Technocracy  Inc.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  these  far-sighted  men  that  an 
organization  would  have  to  be  built 
to  prepare  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent for  the  change  that  must  Inevit- 
ably come  and  to  present  a  method 
of  social  operation  that  was  compat- 
ible with  the  scientific  advance  we  had 
achieved  and  the  amount  of  natural 
resources  at  our  command.  As  usual, 
the    know-it-alls    laughed    at    Techno- 


cracy and  ridiculed  its  design.  All  the 
old  cliches  that  were  hurled  at  others 
who  presented  new  ideas  were  brought 
into  play.  'Fantastic,'  'Crackpots,' 
'Not  in  accord  with  human  nature,' 
and  other  names  and  comments  less 
complimentary  were  cast  at  the  Or- 
ganization and  its  members. 

Yet  through  the  storm  of  ridicule 
and  opprobrium.  Technocracy  carried 
on  its  self-appointed  task  of  Inform- 
ing the  people  of  this  Continent  of 
the  facts  concerning  our  present  so- 
cial system  and  explaining  the  design 
of  the  next  most  probable  state  of 
society  In  America.  Despite  a  planned 
campaign  of  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  press,  the  Organization  has  grown 
until,  today,  It  maintains  Section 
Headquarters  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  throughout  Canada.  The 
reason  should  be  obvious.  Like  all  the 
great  scientific  discoveries  in  other 
fields.  Technocracy  applies  scientific 
principles  in  the  field  of  social  science. 
The  accuracy  of  Its  analysis  has  been 
proved  time  and  time  again  while  the 
prognostications  of  politicians,  econo- 
mists and  business  leaders  have  come 
to  nothing. 

Let's  review  a  few  of  the  statements 
that  came  from  our  so-called  leaders 
before  and  during  the  depression.  On 
August  II,  1928,  President  Herbert 
Hoover  said:  "Unemployment  in  the 
sense  of  distress  Is  widely  disappear- 
ing. .  .  .  We  in  America  today  are 
nearer  the  final  triumph  over  poverty 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  any 
land.  The  poorhouse  is  vanishing  from 
among   us." 

In  September,  1928,  Andrew  Mel- 
lon, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said: 
"There  is  no  cause  to  worry.  The  high 
tide  of  prosperity  will   continue." 

On  October  16,  1929,  Irving  Fisher, 
economist,  commented:  "Stock  prices 
have  reached  what  looks  like  a  per- 
manently high  plateau.  ...  1  expect  to 
see  the  stock  market  a  good  deal 
higher  than  It  Is  today  within  a  few 
months."  And  eight  days  later,  on 
October  24,  came  the  greatest  stock 
market  crash  In  history,  wiping  out 
thousands  of  investors  and  speculators 
and  ushering  In  the  greatest  depres- 
sion  the   country  had   ever   known. 

But  still  they  kept  on.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  crash  President  Hoover 
said:  "The  fundamental  business  of 
the  country,  that  is  production  and 
distribution  of  commodities,  is  on  a 
sound  and  prosperous  basis." 


And  then  into  1930.  On  March  3. 
Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce stated:  "Business  will  be  normal 
in  two  months." 

On  MarcVi  8,  President  Hoover 
again  spoke:  "The  worst  will  have 
been  passed  within  the  next  sixty 
days." 

In  June,  1930,  James  J.  Davis,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  told  us:  "The  worst  is 
over  without  a  doubt." 

And  so  on  and  on  through  1930, 
into  1931  and  through  the  years  that 
followed.  The  tone  was  always  the 
same.  "Prosperity  is  just  around  the 
corner,"  "The  worst  Is  over, ""We  are 
on  the  upswing,"  "The  depression  is 
over."  But  still  it  continued  until  the 
arrival  of  World  War  II.  And  what  was 
Technocracy  predicting  all  this  time? 
The  record  is  entirely  different,  l-n 
the  first  report  of  the  Technical  Al- 
liance, published  in  1921,  after  only 
two  years  of  research,  Howard  Scott, 
Chairman  and  now  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy   Inc.,   stated: 

"The  Increase  in  the  total  number 
of  kilowatt-hours  resulting  in  increased 
productive  power  and  diminishing 
man-hours  will  compel  an  industrial 
and  financial  crisis  by    1930." 

And  the  crash,  predicted  nine  years 
previously,  came  in  1929,  just  a  little 
earlier  than  predicted.  At  the  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  in 
July   1932,   Mr.  Scott  said: 

"The  wave  of  national  frigidity  now 
sweeping  over  the  financial  structure 
of  the  country  will  end  in  the  closing 
of  all  banks  by  the  month  of  April, 
1933.  The  banks  will  only  be  opened 
by  the  application  of  federal  credit." 

On  March  6,  President  Roosevelt 
declared  a  'Bank  Holiday'  and  on 
March  14  all  but  1621  banks  opened 
by  application  of  federal  credit.  On 
May  28,  1932,  Judge  Magazine 
quoted   Mr.  Scott  as  follows: 

"Even  if  we  should  return  now  to 
the  bustling  activity  of  1928  only  half 
of  the  present  unemployed  could  be 
put  back  to  work." 

And,  according  to  labor  statistics, 
1939  production  equaled  the  previous 
all-time  peak  of  1929,  but,  while  the 
unemployed  In  1932  amounted  to  12,- 
870,295,  only  6,356,348,  or  less  than 
half,  returned  to  work. 

And  so  It  has  been  with  all  the  rest 
of    Technocracy's    predictions.     Made 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   18) 
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Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital,  has  some  of  the  worst  slums  in 
the  country.   Instead  of  remedying  the  shameful  situation,  the  Federal 
government  plans  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  the  benefit  of 
wealthy  yachtsmen  and  to  build  a  mammoth  sports  stadium. 

The  War  Department  announced  this  week  that  it  will  spend 
$2,000,000  to  construct  three  pleasure  boat  piers  and  'beautify  the 
Washington  yachting  harbor. ' 

Many  times  $2,000,000  will  be  spent  on  the  proposed  stadium. 

The  final  responsibility  for  choosing  between  slum  clearance, 
the  yacht  harbor  and  the  stadium  rests  on  Congress,  which  appropriates 
the  money. 

By  choosing  slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing,  Congress  would 
have  helped  thousands  of  miserably  poor  and  overcrowded  people,  but 
would  have  offended  powerful  real  estate  interests.  They  profit  by 
the  present  housing  situation  and  w^ant  the  yacht  harbor  and  stadium. 

— Labor,  October  13,  1945. 


Peak  employment  in  the  United  States  was  reached  in  July  1943, 
and  since  October  1943,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  claims,  A.  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman.  Social 
Security  Board,  told  the  Chicago  Assn.  of  Commerce  here  recently. 

The  weekly  average  of  claims  submitted  now  has  reached  about 
1,500,000,  but  this  does  not  reflect  unemployment  among  federal 
government  workers,  maritime  workers,  employees  in  small  establish- 
ments, agricultural  labor  and  others  not  covered  by  the  unemployment 
compensation  law,  he  said.  Layoffs  are  continuing  at  the  rate  of 
250,000  a  week,  and  will  mount  in  the  next  few  months  as  demobilization 
speeds  up. 

— Iron  Age,  October  11,  1945. 


William  E.  Laurence  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  observed  the 
effects  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  New  Mexico  and  over  Nagasaki,  stated 
recently,  "Atomic  energy  is  here  to  stay;  the  question  is  whether 
v/e  are . " 

— The  Nation,  October  13,  1945. 


The  Treasury  last  week  totted  up  War  Bond  transactions  since  the 
end  of  the  war.   The  bad  news:  Redemptions  had  increased  by 
$167,000,000  over  the  preceding  six  weeks.   In  September,  for  the 
first  time,  redemptions  exceeded  sales — by  $14,000,000. 

Although  the  rush  to  cash  bonds  has  slowed,  sales  probably 
will  drop  steadily  from  now  on,  except  during  the  Victory  Loan  drive 
from  Oct.  29  to  Dec.  8.   By  Jan.  1,  the  Treasury  thinks, sales  will 
regularly  lag  behind  redemptions.   With  the  government  running  at  a 
deficit  of  $30,000,000,000  a  year,  the  Treasury  will  have  to  draw  on 
its  cash  balance  and  borrow  more  heavily  from  banks. 

— Newsweek,  October  15,  1945. 
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Anerican  advertising  agencies  today  had  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  educating  the  public  in  order  to  perpetuate  our 
competitive  system.... 

"American  industry  must  tell  and  retell  its  story  in  order  to 
protect  and  foster  a  continuance  of  competitive  enterprise  as  it  is 
now  accepted,"  declared  the  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  coast 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  October  20,  1945. 


A  little  door-to-door  checking  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  who 
owns  the  war  bonds  and  bank  deposits  suggests  that  during  the  war,  as 
before,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  saved — and  that  goes 
for  persons  in  all  but  the  highest  income  brackets. 

The  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  is  interested  in 
a  really  comprehensive  survey  along  this  line  to  test  the  Board's 
conclusion.   If  it  stands  up,  the  unprecedented  jingle  of  consumer 
cash  these  days  may  not  represent  such  an  inflation  threat  after  all. 

— Business  Week,  October  13,  1945. 


Many  persons  who  ought  to  know  better  are  afflicted  with  neophobia. 
It  means  'fear  of  the  new.'   It  is  an  expression  of  old  age.   It  is 
inadaptability  to  change.   People  have  it  who  do  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed, who  want  old  systems  to  continue,  who  enjoy  their  ruts. 

People  v/ho  are  alive,  whose  minds  are  vital,  who  have  vision,  are 
free  of  such  silly  fears.   They  welcome  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
They  go  out  of  their  way  to  get  new  ideas  and  new  gadgets  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things.   They  face  the  future  expectantly  and  are  eager  to 
v/eicome  changes  for  the  better. 

— Inglewood  Daily  News,  November  3,  1945. 


Actual  cost  of  production  is  a  subject  concerning  which  accurate 
estimates  cannot  be  made  off-hand.  We  do  know  that  technical  effi- 
ciency shows  a  long-term  tendency  to  advance  and  that  at  some  times 
and  in  some  cases  its  gain  is  very  rapid.   If  the  increase  in  manu- 
facturing productivity  per  man-hour  during  the  war  was  the  same  as  in 
the  prewar  decade,  it  would  be  about  10  percent  for  the  years  1942- 
1945  inclusive.  A  War  Production  Board  survey  of  August  25,  1945, 
reveals  that  3,750  concerns  in  42  industries  estimated  that  by  the 
middle  of  1946,  they  will  have  increased  production  86  percent  with 
only  a  33-percent  increase  in  employment.   This  would  be  a  gain  of 
nearly  40  percent  in  productivity.  Any  such  advance  as  this  would 
allow  room  for  plenty  of  v/age  increases  without  raising  cost  of 
production  at  all. 

— George  Soule  in  The  New  Republic,  November  5,  1945. 


It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  ideals  of  Fascism  have  triumphed 
in  the  war  after  all.   Since  the  close  of  hostilities  little  but 
Fascist  methods  have  been  in  evidence.   It  has  slipped  the  minds  of 
most  people  that  Fascism  is  Fascism  whether  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
German  language  or  in  the  Russian,  English,  or  French  languages. 
In  its  tacit  support  of  many  of  the  most  selfish  demands  of  the  other 
Great  Powers,  our  Government  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  imperialism 
and  totalitarianism  all  over  the  world.  Yet  we  are  told,  as  we  were 
sent  out  to  kill,  that  we  were  fighting  a  war  against  those  very  evils. 

— The  Progressive,  October  22,  1945. 
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The  CIO  unions  are  not  asking  merely  for  a  wage  increase.   They 
are  claiming  a  share  in  the  national  economy;  and  they  are  arguing 
that  unless  labor  gets  its  legitimate  share,  another  breakdown  is 
certain  to  come. 

Because  it  supported  their  case  so  completely,  the  CIO  put  great 
pressure  on  the  White  Rouse  to  release  officially  the  text  of  the 
economists'  report.   It  showed  that  because  of  the  shrinkage  of  wages, 
plus  other  factors,  wage  earners  would  have  $35,000,000,000  less  to 
spend  next  year. 

— Marquis  Childs  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  November  1,  1945. 

•  •  • 

Newly  established  research  units  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  studying 
the  fantastic  possibilities  suggested  by  linking  atomic  explosives 
with  guided  missiles  traveling  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
1,400-mile-an-hour  device  already  announced.   They  are  also  working 
with  electrical  and  chemical  weapons  said  to  be  capable  of  destroying, 
sterilizing,  or  dementing  v/hole  populations. 

Defensive  research  is  a  field  almost  untouched  so  far.   Experts  say 
there  is  no  specific  defense  against  these  weapons  and  one  is  unlikely 
in  the  foreseeable  future.   Decentralization  of  populations  and  under- 
ground construction  seem  to  be  the  only  answers. 

— Newsweek,  November  5,  1945. 

•  •  • 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace  told  reporters  the  Administration 
feared  'another  1932' — a  depression  lasting  several  years — if  corporate 
profits  continue  to  rise  and  wage  rates  and  farm  income  continue  to 
decline. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  2,  1945. 

•  •   • 

If  wage  rates  are  increased  30  percent,  as  the  unions  are  (demand- 
ing, employers  must  charge  more  for  their  products,  the  cost  of  living 
will  rise  and  we  shall  be  started  on  a  jet-propelled  rocket  into  the 
inflationary  stratosphere.   That  is  a  self-evident  proposition  which 
can  be  proved  on  anyone's  radio  by  an  news  commentator. 

If  wage  rates  are  not  increased  enough  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
overtime  earnings,  the  take-home  pay  of  those  workers  still  employed 
will  be  cut  30  percent,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consuming  public 
will  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  we  shall  be  sunk  by  a  deflationary 
depth  charge.   That  proposition  is  equally  self-evident. 

— George  Soule  in  The  New  Republic,  November  5,  1945. 

•  •   • 

Rep.  John  Coffee,  Washington  Democrat,  demanded  last  week  that 
international  cartel  leaders  be  tried  'as  the  real  war  criminals.' 
He  charged  that  'without  their  contriving'  Hitler  would  never  have 
risen  to  power. 

•  •  • 

Anti-labor  remarks  dropped  by  their  officer  instructors  in  the 
lecture  room  and  on  the  drill  field  have  a  number  of  overseas  veterans 
in  the  735th  MP  Battalion  stationed  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.,  appre- 
hensive that  they  are  being  groomed  to  act  as  strike-breakers. 

'   Members  of  the  battalion  have  charged  that  several  officers  have 
referred  to  training  targets  as  'CIO  strikers'  or  'union  rioters,' 
and  that  they  are  being  taught  that  strikes  constitute  civil  disorder. 
They  view  suspiciously,  also,  the  fact  that  they're  to  be  taught  the 
use  of  tear  and  nausea  gases. 

The  nature  of  their  training  and  the  proximity  of  Fort  Custer  to 
the  Detroit  and  Chicago  industrial  areas  have  done  nothing  to  allay 
their  fears. 

— PM,  October  28,  1945. 
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The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimated  that  the  farmer's 
cash  income  from  marketings  for  1945  will  reach  a  dazzling  $20.4 
billion  V.  1939 's  $8  billion.   But  nobody  expected  the  Farm  Bloc  to 
agree  that  food  subsidies  ($437  million  the  first  half  of  this  year) 
should  be  cut. 

— Time,  October  29,  1945. 

•  •  • 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  nation,  with  its  cross 
current  of  political  and  industrial  movements,  was  in  such  a  critical 
condition.  Many  pray  that  the  war  is  over  thinking  that  freedom  has 
been  won.   It's  true  the  aggressor  nations  have  been  eliminated  for 
the  time  being  and  to  most  folks  the  danger  is  now  over,  but  a  new 
and  more  dominant  force  has  stepped  into  the  picture.   Big  Business 
is  more  in  power  today  than  it  was  before  the  war,  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  that  force  in  a  short  time  will  be  willing  to  sit  down  and  plan 
with  the  defeated  nations  for  political  and  industrial  dominance. 

The  large  American  corporations  and  their  foreign  connections  who 
waxed  fat  during  the  war  while  your  sons  gave  their  lives,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  loudly  acclaimed  that  'we  were  going  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  war,'  are  now  laying  their  plans  that  will  lead  to  the  next 
war,  unless  those  Americans  who  still  profess  to  be  free  demand  some- 
thing better. 

— California  Mining  Journal,  November  1945. 

•  •  • 

Wanna  get  rich  quick?  Then  head  for  the  sugarcane  fields  of 
Florida.   The  U.  S.  Agriculture  Dept.  has  set  a  basic  minimum  wage  of 
35  cents  an  hour  for  harvest  work.   But  at  that  it's  5  cents  an  hour 
above  last  year's  floor. 

~PM,  October  12,  1945. 

•  •  • 

In  addition  to  controlling  99%  of  the  U.  S.  press,  big  business 
and  advertisers  also  conduct  a  vast  propaganda  campaign  costing 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.   Corporations  publish  house  magazines, 
pamphlets,  sheets,  newsletters  and  distribute  the  fascist  materials 
furnished  by  Joe  Kamp's  Constitutional  Educational  League,  which  was 
named  in  the  sedition  indictments,  and  Gannett 's  fascist  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government. 

Latest  propaganda  trick  is  the  distribution  of  reprints  from 
Reader's  Digest,  American  Mercury,  Newsweek  and  other  reactionary 
magazines.   The  Nat'l  Assn.  of  Manufacturers  arranged  with  Reader's 
Digest  for  reprints  of  Hayek's  Road  to  Serfdom,  a  new  handbook  for 
upperbracket  fascists,  sent  copies  to  every  member  of  Congress. 

— In  Fact,  October  22,  1945. 

•  •  • 

A  glider  from  New  England  settled  at  the  Teterboro,  N.  J.,  air 
terminal  yesterday  with  a  load  of  fresh  lobsters.   The  glider  had  been 
picked  up  from  the  beach  at  Hull,  Mass.,  two  hours  earlier  in  an 
experiment  to  test  commercial  use  of  gliders. 

--PM,  October  16,  1945. 

•  *  * 

Artificial  hands  motivated  by  the  wearer's  'thought  impulses  which 
release  electric  currents  in  the  body'  were  being  developed  in  a  German 
laboratory  near  Garmisch  Partenkirchen,  U.  S.  Ninth  Air  Force  head- 
quarters disclosed  today. 

Although  complete  control  was  not  attained  through  the  devices, 
German  scientists  succeeded  in  the  general  use  of  electrical  currents 
flowing  from  the  nerves,  the  air  force  report  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  24,  1945. 
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Among  the  Unemployed 


WITH  the  usual  fanfare  which 
accompanied  the  completion 
of  mosf  of  our  wartime  con- 
struction projects,  work  on  the  world's 
largest  oil-carrying  pipeline,  the  'Big 
Inch,'  was  completed  on  July  20,  1943. 
From  a  flag-draped  platform  the  dig- 
nitaries anci  speakers  of  the  day  hailed 
the  completion  of  this  huge  engineer- 
ing feat  as  the  last  section  of  pipe  was 
welded  and  lowered  into  the  ground. 
For  two  years  this  1254-mile,  24- 
inch  pipeline  performed  well  the  gi- 
gantic task  for  which  it  was  designed, 
delivering  more  than  260,000,000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  from  the  oilfields  of 
Texas  to  the  New  York-Philadelphia 
area — a  job  which  our  bogged-down 
railroads  were  incapable  of  handling 
and  our  oil  tankers  could  not  handle 
because  of  the  menace  of  enemy  sub- 
marines. 

But  the  haiJs  and  huzzas  which 
greeted  the  completion  of  this  tremen- 
dous engineering  project  have  been 
forgotten.  Very,  very  guietly  now  the 
'private  enterprisers'  are  hanging  up 
the  'rest  in  peace'  sign  over  the  Biq 
Inch   and  preparing  to  return  to  their 


cherished,  old,  inefficient  ways  of  do- 
ing business. 

The  Big  Inch,  labeled  one  of  the 
most  Important  war  properties  in  the 
country,  was  built  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  at  a  cost  of 
around  $78,000,000.  In  September  of 
this  year  RFC  declared  it  surplus  war 
property  and  announced  that  opera- 
tion of  the  line  would  be  discontinued 
within  30  to  60  days. 

The  same  fate  awaits  the  'Little  Big 
Inch,'  a  20-inch,  1475-mile  paralleling 
line  also  built  by  RFC  at  a  cost  of 
$67,000,000.  Put  into  operation  in 
March  1944,  this  line  carried  high 
octane  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  between  Texas  City  and  New 
York  at  the  rate  of  207,608  barrels 
per  day. 

Operation  of  the  war  emergency 
pipelines  has  earned  for  the  govern- 
ment a  total  profit  of  $135,000,000. 
But  what  became  of  this  huge  sum? 
Could  it  have  been  included  in  the 
subsidy  of  $797,000,000  paid  out  to 
the  railroads  to  also  carry  oil  and 
gasoline  from  Texas  to  the  East  Coast, 
or    in    the    millions   of   dollars    paid    as 


subsidies  to  Eastern  oil  companies? 

The  cost  of  shipping  oil  to  the  East 
by  pipeline  has  been  estimated  at  28 
cents  a  barrel  for  crude  oil  and  I  I 
cents  a  barrel  for  gasoline.  In  contrast, 
rail  shipment  costs  $1.60  per  barrel 
from  Texas  to  New  York,  while  tanker 
shipments  cost  60  cents  per  barrel. 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  oil  companies 
want  the  pipelines  closed  down  and 
are  going  back  to  tanker  shipments. 
So  the  RFC,  which,  no  doubt,  contains 
many  of  those  forgotten  $l-a-year 
men  loaned  by  big  business  to  the 
government,  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  comply  gracefully  with  this 
request. 

Even  the  'private  enterprisers'  who 
want  to  see  the  Big  Inch  lines  out  of 
operation  cannot  deny  that  plpefines 
are  the  most  efficient  way  of  traosport- 
ing  oil  products.  Once  the  pipe  Is  laid 
a  continuous  24-hour-a-day  operation 
can  be  assured  without  fear  of  weather 
conditions  which  interfere  with  tankers 
and  railroad  cars  and  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  man-hours  of  labor 
in  loading  and  unloading.  But  efficient 
operation  sometimes  stands  in  the  way 
of  profits  to  business  and  therefore 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

Of  course,  the  Surplus  Property 
Board  will  try  to  find  a  private  pur- 
chaser for  the  Big  Inch  pipelines,  but 
it  seems  most  likely  that  none  will  be 
found  and  that  a  $145,000,000  govern- 


Welding  a  section  of  the  Big  Inch  line. — Lincoln   Electric  Connpany  photo. 
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ment  installation  will  be  sabotaged  via 
deterioration. 

Oil  companies  who  want  to  use  their 
tankers,  however,  are  not  the  only 
group  hanging  crepe  on  the  operation 
of  the  Big  Inch  lines.  Fearing  that 
natural  gas  might  find  its  way  to  the 
East  Coast  through  the  lines,  the  coal 
interests  are  using  their  influence  to 
see  that  the  lines  remain  buried  and 
forgotten.  The  railroads,  too,  have 
tank  cars  they  would  like  to  see  in  use 
hauling  oil,  so  they  can  be  counted  on 
to  see  that  the  Big  Inches  are  made 
null  and  void. 


The  efforts  of  private  enterprise  to 
sabotage  this  technological  installation 
are  typical  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
thousands  of  other  instances  on  this 
Continent  where  group  interests  are 
striving  to  dismantle  the  technology 
Installed  under  the  pressure  of  war  and 
paid  for  by  the  government.  (We  the 
people.)  Yet  we  are  constantly  being 
reminded  that  we  must  save  private 
enterprise  at  all  costs  if  we  would  have 
a  high  standard  of  living. 

Now  that  an  external  enemy  no 
longer   threatens,    each    group    interest 


in  America  is  renewing  Its  fight  to 
protect  its  own  little,  minority  interest. 
Few  are  the  people  who  consider  the 
welfare  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Conti- 
nent first — except  in  Technocracy  Inc. 
Technocracy  takes  no  sides  with  any 
group  fighting  to  maintain  its  own 
special  interests.  Technocracy  still  in- 
sists that  the  only  fight  worth  waging 
is  for  the  secure  future  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  its  huge  techno- 
logical installations,  Its  gigantic  re- 
sources,  Its  people  as  a   whole. 

— Gladys  Clack. 


I 


A  Change  of  Concepts 


To  Solve  America's  Problems  We  Must  Think  in  Terms  of  All  the  People 
As  a  Continental  Unit  Rather  Than  as  Individuals  or  Minority  Groups 


ThHE  story  is  told  of  an  old-time 
gyp  artist  who  advertised  a  sure 
method  of  killing  ants,  'absolutely 
guaranteed;  just  send  25c  for  materials 
and  instructions.'  The  suckers  who  fell 
for  the  ad  received  two  hardwood 
blocks,  with  these  instructions:  "Catch 
the  ant  and  place  it  on  one  block,  then 
press  the  other  block  against  it."  It  Is 
said  that  this  technique  worked  every 
time.  But,  even  so,  it  was  so  absurdly 
Inefficient  that  the  technique  was  never 
generally   used. 

Another  'artist,'  a  little  smarter 
than  this  one,  devised  a  somewhat 
similar  technique  (this  time  for  killing 
flies)  that  was  just  a  little  bit  more 
efficient,  and  he  took  in  enough  suck- 
ers to  do  a  booming  business.  HHe 
invented    the   fly   swatter. 

We  mention  these  stories  merely 
because  they  typify  the  common  Price 
System  method  of  approaching  the 
solution  of  a  problem.  Under  It,  we 
deal  with  the  end  products  of  a  system 
that  spawns  such  end  products;  but  do 
not  seek  In  any  way  to  alter  the  system 
at  its  base.  Imagine  the  futility  of 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  productive 
capacity  of  an  old-fashioned  barnyard 
by  means  of  a  fly  swatter!  But  that  is 
the  very  kind  of  a  technique  that  our 
social  system  has  been  using  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  with  the  result  that  the 
system    spawns   vermin   far   faster   than 


they  can  be  destroyed  by  such  Ineffi- 
cient  methods. 

We  are  told  that  crime  never  pays 
(which  Is,  of  course,  a  lie),  and  we  are 
given  examples  of  how  the  police  and 
the  courts  bring  an  occasional  offender 
to  'justice,'  to  impress  upon  us  the 
validity  of  that  statement.  Yet,  crime 
is  still  with  us,  bigger  and  better  than 
ever;  and  we  are  being  warned  that 
still  greater  crime  waves  lie  ahead. 
Crime  prevention  In  America  Is  on  the 
order  of  efficiency  of  klllinq  ants  with 
wooden  blocks.  It  deals  singly  with  the 
end  products  of  a  system  that  breeds 
crime,  yet  does  not  seek  to  alter  the 
system  Itself.  About  95%  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  America,  accord- 
ing to  official  estimates,  are  concerned 
with  money  or  with  other  property 
which  can  be  exchanged  for  money. 
Thus,  the  Price  Svstem  itself  furnishes 
the  Incentive  for  the  Individual  to  com- 
mit acts  of  crime.  But  where  Is  the 
criminologist  or  the  judge  who  advo- 
cates the  abolition  of  the  Price 
System? 

The  moralists,  too,  have  long  been 
dealing  with  the  end  products  of  a 
system.  They  hope  that  if  we  all  be- 
come better  people  that  we  will  have 
a  better  society.  So,  for  thousands  of 
years,  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
the  reformation  of  the  individual. 
Many   cults   have    sprung    uo   with    this 


as  their  objective,  and  the  more  mys- 
tic or  occult  they  were  the  greater  the 
following  they  acquired.  Many  of  these 
cults  still  flourish  in  our  own  American 
society;  but  they  all  deal  with  'im- 
proving' the  Individual  through  get- 
ting him  to  bring  his  life  in  'tune' 
with  the  'eternal.'  Such  a  program 
demands  that  ALL  Individuals  be  con- 
verted; otherwise,  'one  bad  person, 
like  a  bad  apple  in  a  barrel,  is  apt  to 
corrupt  all  the  rest.'  Isn't  it  possible 
that  the  physical  factors  in  the  sociaJ 
system  under  which  the  individuals 
operate  Is  In  need  of  an  overhauling, 
and  that  If  the  system  were  properly 
worked  over,  the  Individuals,  thence- 
forth, would  not  need  so  much  at- 
tention? 

Again,  it  is  often  stated  that  'busi- 
ness is  all  right;  it  Is  just  some  of  the 
men  who  are  In  business  that  give  it  a 
bad  name.'  hiere,  once  more,  is  the 
desire  to  reform  the  end  product, 
rather  than  the  system  that  produces 
it.  If  ALL  businessmen  were  honest, 
so  the  argument  goes,  no  one  would 
be  cheated.  So  a  campaign  is  launched 
forth,  and  a  'better  business  bureau' 
set  up,  to  persuade  the  individual  busi- 
nessmen to  be  more  honest  —  but 
business  continues  as  usual,  or  becomes 
even  worse  If  that  Is  possible.  Too 
much   depends  on   an   'IF.'    And,  when 
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legal  restrictions  are  imposed  upon 
business  with  the  intent  of  forcing 
more  honesty,  a  goodly  number  of  the 
businessmen  merely  go  underground 
and  operate  speakeasies  and  black 
markefs. 

When  it  comes  to  politics,  we  find 
a  great  hope  for  honest  men  in  gov- 
ernment. The  eternal  hope  of  the 
sucker  going  to  the  polls  is  that  some- 
day he  will  be  able  to  vote  an  honest 
man  into  political  office,  and  thereby 
end  corruption  in  government.  The 
republican  form  of  government  (mis- 
called democratic)  was  supposed  to 
abolish  the  evils  of  autocratic  political 
government;  but,  somehow,  the  un- 
scrupulous crooks  still  get  in.  Might 
It  not  be  the  system  that  is  at  fault 
and  not  so  much  the  men  who  get  into 
it?  We  would  like  to  know:  hlow  could 
a  person  be  unscrupulous  without  a 
Price  System  with  which  to  work? 

The  sociologists  and  social  workers 
have  the  same  futilitarian  concepts. 
They  seek  to  alleviate  the  Ills  of  society 
by  helping  the  individual  casualties  of 
the  Price  System,  after  they  become 
casualties.  Do  they  never  stop  to 
realize  that  the  mere  swatting  of  flies, 
without  first  cleaning  up  the  manure 
piles  where  the  flies  breed,  will  not 
solve  the  problem?  No  matter  how 
many  Individuals  they  help,  they  do 
not  solve  the  basic  social  problem. 
There  are  many  'welfare'  organizations 
—  religious,  charitable,  and  commu- 
nal—  that  concern  themselves  with 
the  salvaging  of  human  wreckage;  yet, 
how  many  of  these  advocate  any  fun- 
damental change  in  the  social  system 
that   produces   the   wreckage? 

IDEA  OF  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

This  general  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  institutions  in  the  society  to 
deal  with  the  outer  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  core 
of  the  problem,  has  its  effect'upon  the 
thinking  and  attitude  of  the  individual. 
It  causes  him  to  focus  his  attention 
upon  his  own  private,  little  problems, 
rather  than  upon  the  problems  of  the 
society.  He  seeks  to  insure  his  own 
welfare  and  security  apart  from  the 
welfare  and  security  of  all.  He  does 
not  seem  to  realize  that  he  is  not  self- 
sufficient,  but  that  his  life  is  intricately 
Interwoven  with  the  lives  of  millions  of 
other  people.  The  day  when  the  Indi- 
vidual could  go  forth  and  carve  out  a 
place  in  the  world  for  himself  is  gone. 
This  tradition  of  the  geographical  pio- 


neer falls  to  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple now  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  has 
been  reached;  they  can  no  longer  es- 
cape their  problems  by  going  west. 
Americans  must  learn  that  they  will 
have  to  settle  down  on  this  Continent 
and  live  with  one  another. 

The  concept  of  many  people  is  one 
of  individual  adequacy.  They  feel  that 
their  own  lives  and  their  futures  de- 
pend upon  what  they  themselves  make 
of  them.  Must  they  not  sometimes 
think  of  how  dependent  they  are? 
How  many  people  contribute  to  their 
living,  and  how  helpless  would  they  be 
without  those  millions  of  other  people? 
What  kind  of  a  home  would  you  have, 
if  you  had  to  build  It  yourself?  We 
do  not  mean  just  putting  the  parts 
together;  we  mean  going  directly  to 
nature  for  the  source  of  raw  materials 
—  to  the  forests,  the  clay  bank,  the 
iron  ore  deposit,  the  sflnd  beds  and 
the  limestone  quarry.  Now,  do  you 
begin  to  see  how  Inadequate  you  are 
as  an  Individual?  Or  must  we  ask 
about  food,  clothing,  transportation 
and  the  other  things  you  need  and 
use? 

Then  why  kid  yourself  Into  believing 
that  you  are  Important  to  yourself  or 
to  the  society,  except  as  a  cell  In  the 
organism?  Look  up  and  take  a  squint 
at  this  thing  of  which  you  are  but  a 
little  part.  Do  you  suppose  that  when 
you  push  a  switch  and  the  light  turns 
on,  that  it  Is  you  who  turns  the  light 
on?  No,  you  do  only  one  little  detail 
of  the  operations  involved.  Think  be- 
yond the  pressing  of  the  switch  to  the 
power  station,  the  generators  and  the 
transmission  lines;  then,  think  beyond 
those  to  the  stream  of  running  water, 
to  the  mines  that  produce  the  ores 
from  which  the  metal  in  the  wires  and 
the  machines  are  made,  to  the  smel- 
ters, the  refineries  and  the  manufac- 
turing plants,  to  the  transportation  and 
the  other  functions  involved.  Now,  go 
beyond  even  those  to  the  people  who 
are  employed  In  all  of  these  functions, 
and  then  to  the  other  functions  that 
provide  these  same  people  with  their 
livelihood  that  they  may  be  released 
for  the  duties  they  perform.  Now,  let 
us  ask  you  again,  who  makes  the  light 
go   on? 

The  chances  are  that  you  could  not 
even  lace  your  own  shoe,  if  others  did 
not  furnish  you  with  a  lace.  How  would 
you  cook  an  egg  all  by  yourself,  with- 
out the  Implements  and  techniques 
provided  by  others?  Would  you  be 
able   to   cut   your   hair   (or   even    comb 


it!)  if  you  had  to  get  your  equipment 
directly  from  nature?  The  individual 
in  modern  society  is  not  self-sufficient; 
he  is  not  by  himself  adequate  to  meet 
the  environment.  Yet,  modern  man  is 
far  better  equipped,  better  supplied, 
more  healthy  and  longer-lived  than 
were  his  self-sufficient  ancestors  of  a 
prehistoric  age.  That  is  because  he 
long  ago  ceased  being  an  individual 
and   became   a   collectivist. 

A  CONTINENTAL  CONCEPT 

The  individual  can  no  longer  think 
of  himself  as  adequate,  in  terms  of  his 
own  efforts;  but  only  In  terms  of  the 
efforts  of  the  organism  of  which  he  is 
a  part.  And  what  Is  this  organism? 
Is  It  the  community,  the  nation,  the 
Continent  or  the  world?  Check  each 
of  these  against  the  following  ques- 
tion, and  see  where  you  come  out: 
What  area  operation  can  most  readily 
provide  you  with  all  that  you  require? 

You  will  note  that  neither  the  com- 
munity nor  the  nation  is  adequate; 
and  the  world,  taken  as  a  whole,  would 
complicate  rather  than  facilitate  the 
problem.  The  Continental  Area  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole  and  from  the 
mId-Pacific  to  the  mid-Atlantic  Is  the 
optimum.  Nothing  but  preconceived 
notions  or  impractical  sentimentalities 
would  inspire  you  to  reckon  with  less 
or  to  consider  more  than  this  Area. 
Your  way  of  life  demands  a  Continen- 
tal concept.  When  you  think  of  the 
Continent,  of  its  200  million  people, 
and  Its  Integrated  works,  you  cannot 
think  of  yourself  as  being  Important  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  But,  neither 
do  you  devaluate  yourself;  for,  now, 
you  Identify  yourself  with  the  great 
Continental  organism,  and  Its  power 
and  greatness  become  your  power  and 
greatness.  Your  microcosm  becomes  a 
part  of  the  macrocosm.  Then  you  say 
with  assurance,  'We  are  adequate  and 
supreme!' 

Lest  you,  perchance,  become  com- 
placent with  the  Idea  that  you  have 
solved  the  problem  by  joining  a  laboi' 
union,  a  business  league,  a  social  fra- 
ternity, a  political  party,  or  some  other 
association  or  society,  we  shall  preseni 
you  with  this  challenge:  Does  your 
group  have  a  blueprint  for  the  com- 
plete operation  of  the  whole  Conti- 
nent, or  is  its  program  philosophical 
and  vague?  Is  its  program  for  the 
welfare  of  all  North  Americans,  or  just 
a    fraction    of    them?     Is    your    group 
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capable  of  self-sufficient  operation,  or 
Is  It  dependent  for  anyttiing  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Continental  society?  Would 
It  be  able  to  maintain  Itself,  if  the  rest 
of  the  society  were  Involved  In  chaos? 
If  you  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  all  of  these  questions,  your 
group  Is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
surge  of  imminent  events,  and  you  are 
in  need  of  greater  concepts.  Any 
minority  group  which  struggles  for  the 
welfare  of  that  minority  alone,  will  find 
little  sympathy  or  aid  from  anyone 
outside  of  that  group;  but,  instead, 
will  probably  run  into  opposition.  For 
example,  the  members  of  a  labor  union 
who  are  striking  for  higher  wages  for 
themselves  are  not  inviting  the  support 
of  anyone  else;  but  are  antagonizing 
the  employers  who  must  pay  the  higher 
wages  and  the  consumers  who  must 
pay  higher  prices  and  suffer  other 
inconveniences.  This  is  true,  regard- 
less of  how  'deserving'  the  members 
are  or  how  'unjust'  the  present  con- 
ditions. 

THE  ONLY  PATHWAY 

There  Is  a  way  of  going  about  this 
that  will  invite  the  support  of  every- 
one. The  American  heritage  certainly 
iustlftes  any  American's  demanding  a 
far  higher  standard  of  living  than  that 
of  the  present  average.  If  you  demand 
It  for  yourself  alone  (or  for  your  mi- 
nority group),  you  will  gain  nothing 
but  the  well-deserved  contempt  of 
others.  If  you  demand  It  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  only  incidentally  include 
yourself,  you  are  above  all  distrust  and 
indignation.  You  would  not  escape 
ridicule,  however;  for,  there  will  be  the 
simple-minded  and  reactionaries  who 
always  oppose  any  idea  of  progress 
or  advancement  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Ridicule,  coming  from  these  sources, 
will  only  add  to  the  prestige  of  your 
program.  You  will  gain  support  from 
people  in  all  walks  of  life.  In  all  geo- 
graphical localities  on  the  Continent, 
and  In  all  social  strata. 

We  are  not  kidding  you,  for  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  is  the  living  proof  of  this 
thesis.  Technocracy  is  the  only  pro- 
gram on  this  Continent  with  the  Intent 
of  improving  the  living  standard  and 
security  of  all  citizens  on  this  Conti- 
nent. Technocracy  offers  you  the  only 
pathway  out  of  the  woods  of  the  Price 
System. 

Should  you,  as  an  Individual  or  as  a 
minority  group,  endeavor  to  initiate  a 
social  program  with  similar  objectives, 


you  would  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
get  as  far  as  Technocracy  has  already 
come.  It  would  take  you  years  to 
gather  the  facts  and  derive  the  con- 
clusions from  them;  then,  It  would  take 
more  years  to  formulate  a  scientifically 
designed  program  (and  what  other 
kind  would  be  worth  anything?)  and 
build  up  an  organization.  Technocracy 
already  has  that  much  of  a  head  start. 
But,  suppose  you  should  go  ahead  any- 
way. Technocracy  would  still  have  the 
reputation  of  having  got  the  Idea  first; 
and  your  program  would  be  dubbed 
'Technocracy,'  which  would  throw  all 
of  your  gains  Into  the  lap  of  Technoc- 
racy. In  the  meantime,  you  would  not 
dare  to  make  a  slip,  either  in  your 
analysis  or  synthesis;  for,  if  you  did. 
Technocracy  would  give  It  Continent- 
wide  publicity,  and  you  know  what  that 
would  mean.  (Where  are  the  American 
Communists?  Le  Bloc  Populaire?  The 
Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federa- 
tion?   And  a   number  of  others?) 

There  Is  only  one  Organization  with 
a  program  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  and  to 
avert  chaos.  Technocracy  alone  goes 
to  the  center  of  the  problem  and 
points  its  finger  at  the  Big  Bug  that  is 
brooding  all  the  little  bugs  in  the 
social  system  of  the  Continent.  This 
Big  Bug  Is  the  Price  System.  Let's 
annihilate  this  one,  and  there  won't  be 
any  more  little  ones  to  plague  us.  You 
can  then  throw  away  your  wooden 
blocks  and  fly  swatters  and  live  in  ease 
and  security.  Technocracy's  design 
will  not  only  eradicate  the  source  of 
the  Price  System  vermin,  but  will  pro- 
vide a  system  of  social  operation  that 
guarantees  a  high  standard  of  living, 
a  high  standard  of  health  and  educa- 
tion, a  minimum  of  toil,  and  a  maxi- 
mum duration  of  high  energy  civili- 
zation. 

ALL   IN   THE   SAME   BOAT 

Technocracy  does  not  seek  a  solu- 
tion to  the  individual  problems  of  the 
human  variables  In  the  society  of 
North  America.  Do  not  ask  Technoc- 
racy for  an  answer  to  your  private 
problems.  We  have  no  answer.  If  you 
want  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  200 
million  people,  we  can  help  you  out. 
We  know  that  when  the  problems  of 
200  million  people  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  variables  become 
a  uniformity,  and  can  be  handled  as 
a  unit  problem.  And  in  that  solution 
will   be   contained   the   solution   of  the 


problems  of  all  the  individuals.  Instead 
of  designing  a  life  for  Bill  Jones  and 
another  for  Mary  Smith,  and  so  on, 
Technocracy  sets  out  to  design  a  sys- 
tem of  living  for  the  entire  population 
of  North  America.  We  know  that  when 
that  Is  done,  the  needs  of  Bill  Jones 
and  Mary  Smith  and  all  the  others  will 
be  taken  care  of.  So  long  as  you  work 
on  the  problems  of  the  Individual,  you 
can  help  only  that  Individual,  but  not 
the  rest  of  the  people.  And,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  Individuals  you  help,  you 
still  do  not  arrive  at  a  solution  for  the 
problem  of  the  whole,  nor  even  at  an 
understanding  of  it. 

All  North  Americans  are  on  the 
same  boat,  and  on  this  boat  there  are 
no  individual  life  preservers.  We  all 
stay  afloat  and  go  In  the  same  direc- 
tion or  we  all  go  down  together.  There 
Is  no  salvation  for  some  apart  from 
the  salvation  of  ail.  The  solution  of 
America's  problem  will  come,  not  from 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
human  Individuals,  nor  from  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  of  any  or  all  mi- 
nority groups,  but  from  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  200  million 
people   as   a   Continental    unit. 

Price  System  developments  on  this 
Continent  are  preparing  you  for  a 
showdown.  The  only  way  you  can 
escape  this  showdown  Is  to  achieve 
a  state  of  zero  metabolism  in  the  very 
near  future.  If  you  doubt  this,  then, 
what  is  your  answer  to  these  questions: 
How  will  the  national  government  bal- 
ance Its  budget  and  pay  off  the  fed- 
eral debt?  How  will  the  thirty  million 
people  recently  engaged  in  war  work 
and  the  Armed  Forces,  plus  the  new 
ones  coming  of  age,  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed? How  will  the  great  productive 
capacity  of  our  technology  be  used; 
and  how  will  Its  products  be  distrib- 
uted under  the  Price  System?  How 
will  you  be  able  to  convince  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  that  they  deserve 
no  more  than  a  minimum  subsistence 
on  relief?  How  Is  the  government 
going  to  get  enough  taxes  to  finance 
this  new  deal,  and  at  the  same  time 
create  enough  debt  to  save  business? 
Answer  us,  please.  If  you  cannot,  what 
grounds  do  you  have  for  your  faith  in 
the  Price  System?  Technocracy  can 
answer  your  questions;  can  you  answer 
ours? 

We  are  reminded  of  a  man  who  in 
all  seriousness  objected  to  the  program 
of  Technocracy  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  prevent  him  from  practicing  his 
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religion.  When  questioned  further,  he 
explained  that  his  religion  taught  hinn 
to  give  to  the  poor;  and  he  had  it 
figured  out  that  if  Technocracy  abol- 
ished poverty  he  would  not  be  able  to 
live  up  to  the  teachings  of  his  church. 
This  typifies  the  kind  of  viewpoint  that 
handicaps  millions  of  Americans.  Such 
dogmatically  restricted  views  Interfere 
with  the  achievement  of  a  broad  dy- 
namic concept  of  events,  and  prevent 
one  from  taking  the  action  necessary 
to  relieve  or  abolish  the  general  situa- 
tion which  produces  the  detailed  symp- 
toms  that   cry  for   help. 

When  you  overcome  your  dogmatic 
devotion  to  the  Price  System,  at  least 
enough  to  want  some  information  on 
how  science  can  improve  your  way  of 
life,    investigate   Technocracy! 


-Wilton    Ivle. 


/      /      / 


Kentucky  Dam,   latest  addition  to  TVA  project. — TVA   photo. 


TV  A— Cover  Story 


LAST  month  the  technological  ca- 
pacity of  this  Continent  was  aug- 
mented by  the  completion  of  the 
huge  Kentucky  Dam  —  the  sixteenth 
dam  to  be  completed  In  the  Tennessee 
river  water  control  system  operated 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Auttiorlty. 

Like  the  other  dams  of  the  TVA 
system  the  Kentucky  Dam  serves  the 
multiple  purposes  of  navigation,  flood 
control  and  power  production.  Lo- 
cated on  the  Tennessee  River  near 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  this  dam  can  Im- 
pound more  than  4,000,000  acre  feet 
of  flood  storage.  The  lake  it  creates 
affords  a  deep  water  navigation  chan- 
nel .184  miles  long.  Three  generator 
units  totalling  96,000  kilowatts  are 
operating;  two  additional  units  total- 
ling 64,000  kw  are  under  construction. 

The  diagram  shown  on  the  cover 
locates  the  various  dams  comprising 
the  TVA  system  and  outlines  the  area 
Included  within  the  Tennessee  water 
shed.  The  TVA  project  is  unique  in 
that  It  is  the  only  project  thus  far 
attempted  on  this  Continent  where 
the  development  of  a  region  (Its  re- 
sources of  water,  soil,  forests  and  min- 
erals) has  been  planned  and  Integrated. 


Power  developed  from  the  various 
hydro-electric  installations  turns  the 
motors  of  the  many  industries  of  the 
valley,  which  include  the  processing  of 
metals,  food,  fibres,  timber  products, 
chemicals,  explosives,  and  many  others. 

TVA  has  brought  the  benefits  of 
electrical  energy  to  thousands  of  rural 
families.  It  has  attempted  to  restore 
the  soil  and  establish  a  more  produc- 
tive agriculture,  with  fertilizers  pro- 
duced from  the  phosphate  plants  of 
the  region.  It  has  encouraged  refores- 
tation and  the  processing  and  devel- 
opment of  mineral  resources.  TVA  af- 
fords a  splendid  example  of  designed 
development. 

Technocracy  has  nothing  but  appre- 
ciation for  the  engineering  execution 
of  the  various  structural  components 
in  the  TVA  construction  program.  But 
like  all  of  our  great  engineering  pro- 
jects the  vision  of  the  technologist  and 
engineer  has  been  whittled  down  to 
fit  the  cramped  regional  vision  of  our 
business-political  system.  Technocracy's 
design  calls  for  the  development  of  all 
the  waters  and  watersheds  of  this 
Continent  Into  one  integrated  system 
of   hydrologlcal   control.    For  the   Ten- 


nessee watershed  the  blueprint  reads: 

The  Tennessee  runs  into  the  OKio 
River;  the  Ohio  River  runs  into  the 
Mississippi;  the  Mississippi  runs  into 
the  Gulf.  South  of  the  Tennessee  wa- 
tershed the  Tomblgbee  runs  into  Mo- 
bile Bay.  The  entire  flow  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  except  that  amount  to 
maintain  water  transportation  to  the 
Ohio,  could  be  turned  south-southwest 
and  dumped  into  the  Tomblgbee 
River,  emptying  into  Mobile  Bay.  This 
would  divert  almost  the  entire  flow  of 
the  Tennessee  from  jamming  up  the 
lower  Ohio  River.  It  would  provide  a 
new  channel  due  north  from  Mobile 
Bay  to  the  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio.  An 
additional  unit  to  complete  this  pro- 
ject would  be  a  canal  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi due  east  from  near  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  to  connect  up  with  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  water  system. 

The  Tennessee  Valley,  the  Missouri 
Valley,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio 
have  the  water  and  the  watershed,  but 
have  we  the  vision  and  the  imagina- 
tion to  project  a  technological  con- 
cept of  design  worthy  of  the  Con- 
tinent? 
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Know  Thy  Enemy 


Any  Tendency  Toward  An  Enforced  Scarcity  Should  Be  Viewed  by  North 
Americans  as   Nothing   Less  Than   Sabotage  and   National  Treason 


FOR  more  than  five  years  the  United 
States  of  America  was  actively  en- 
gaged In  World  War  II — for  more 
than  one  and  one-half  years  as  the 
'arsenal  of  democracy,'  and  for  three 
and  one-half  years  as  an  actual  par- 
ticipant In  the  fighting  Itself.  During 
the  latter  period  we  played  a  dual 
role.  We  maintained  our  position  as 
the  'arsenal  of  democracy'  and  also 
as  an  ally  In  combat,  holding  an  equal 
responsibility  In  Europe  with  the  USSR 
and  a  major  responsibility  In  Asia  with 
Great  Britain  and  China. 

To  fully  equip  America's  tremend- 
ous armed  force  of  13  million  men  and 
women  for  battle,  to  supply  vast  quan- 
tities of  food,  clothing  and  materiel 
to  our  Allies  (with  a  population  of 
some  600,000,000  people),  to  assist  all 
nations  of  the  globe  (who  may  or  may 
not  have  been  in  sympathy  with  us), 
and  to  attempt  to  furnish  the  mere 
necessities  of  life  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  has  placed  us  in 
a  complete  state  of  sacrifice. 

A  PICTURE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

With  the  capitulation  of  the  Axis 
armies  the  war  in  Europe  and  Asia  Is 
over,  but  we  Americans  can  look  for- 
ward to  still  more  sacrifices  through 
the  rationing  of  major  food  items, 
such  as  sugar,  meats,  etc.,  and  to  fur- 
ther priorities  on  domestic  goods  of 
all  kinds.  We  can  look  forward  to  the 
greatest  era  of  waste  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  can  expect  more  in- 
flation from  a  continued  acceleration 
of  the  national  debt,  or  an  abrupt  de- 
flation and  Its  subsequent  breadlines. 
If  a  conservative  program  of  borrow- 
ing and  spending  is  followed.  In  gen- 
eral, more  taxes,  more  crime,  more 
malnutrition,  more  disease,  more  sud- 
den death,  and  more  desperation  Is  In 
the  offing.  This  is  America's  picture 
of  the  future. 

Why  all  this  sacrifice  and  just  what 
do  we  Americans  expect  to  gain  from 


It?  What  have  we  been  fighting  for? 
Have  we  been  fighting  for  democ- 
racy? Have  we  been  fighting  for  'our 
way  of  life?'  Have  we  been  fighting 
to  help  the  Russians  maintain  their 
way  of  life,  or  the  Chinese  theirs,  or 
Great  Britain  hers?  Were  we  fighting 
to  impose  our  way  of  life  on  the 
enemy,  or  Russia's,  China's,  or  Great 
Britain's  way  of  life  on  the  enemy? 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  BEEN  FIGHTING? 

What  have  we  been  fighting?  Have 
we  been  fighting  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, Italy  or  Japan?  Were  we  fight- 
ing Badogllo,  Mussolini,  Goebbels, 
Hitler,  Tojo  or  HIrohito?  Were  we 
fighting  HItlerIsm,  Nazism  or  Japa- 
nese militarism?  Were  we  fighting  to 
prevent  the  Axis  armies  from  conning 
over  here?  Just  what  have  we  been 
fighting  this  last  five  or  more  years? 
What  have  we  been  fighting  against? 
To  what  have  we  Americans  been  op- 
posed that  we  should  make  these 
great  sacrifices?  To  what  are  we  now 
opposed  that  we  should  continue  to 
sacrifice? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  of 
North  America  are  confused,  utterly 
confused,  as  to  our  motive  in  World 
War  II.  And  why  not?  Few  Americans 
have  taken  the  time  or  had  the  In- 
clination to  analyze  the  causes  of  the 
war,  or  of  the  sacrifices  which  have 
accompanied  It.  We  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  depended  almost  entirely 
on  the  press  and  the  radio  for  all  of 
our  Information.  Since  the  war  began, 
the  press  and  the  radio  have  conveyed 
to  the  public  as  reasons  for  it  all  that 
the  above  questions  Infer,  and  many 
more.  Whether  this  has  been  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  confuse,  or  the  re- 
sults of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  or 
both,  is  not  important  here.  One  thing 
is  Important  and  Americans  should 
take  note  of  it:  The  source  of  public 
opinion  has  never  consistently  made 
mention  of  just  what  World  War  II 
was  all  about! 


Technocracy,  therefore,  reiterates  its 
information  of  more  than  five  years 
ago:  We  have  been  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  still  are,  fighting  a  total 
war  against  fascism.  Our  fight  in  the 
future  is  just  as  definitely  a  total  war 
against  fascism.  Technocracy  states 
further  that  North  America  cannot  de- 
feat Its  fascist  enemies  abroad  until 
it  has  first  liquidated  pro-fascism  at 
home.  After  having  sacrificed  time, 
materiel,  more  than  a  million  war  cas- 
ualties and  abundant  living,  we  will 
have  gained  nothing  if  we  wake  up  to 
find  that  what  we  have  been  fighting 
against  in  Europe  and  Asia  we  still 
have  at  home. 

In  order  that  we  may  comprehend 
such  a  possibility  and  to  clarify  Its 
growing  impact  on  the  lives  and  des- 
tinies of  North  Americans,  we  must 
make  clear  two  Important  points.  First, 
just  what  fascism  Is,  so  that  we  can 
recognize  it;  and,  second,  what  the 
physical  factors  of  North  America  dic- 
tate for  North  Americans,  which  phy- 
sical factors  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  fascism. 

FASCISM  DEFINED 

Fascism  Is  that  method  of  social 
operation  wherein  the  great  majority 
of  a  population  is  condemned  to  pov- 
erty, toil  and  ignorance,  while  a  small 
minority  gain  economic  advantage. 
Fascism  is  opposed  to  human  social 
progress;  It  Is  the  technique  of 
freezing  the  status  quo.  It  requires  for 
Its  operation  a  tripartite  combination 
consisting  of  a  political  oligarchy,  an 
economic  oligarchy  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical oligarchy.  A  state  so  governed, 
with  its  supreme  power  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals  dictating  all  policies 
and  controlling  the  lives  and  behavior 
of  its  subjects  on  the  basis  of  com- 
modity values  and  price  relationships, 
with  business  as  usual,  constitutes  fas- 
cism. 

The   word    fascism   itself  originated 
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from  the  Latin  fasces,  the  most  ancient 
insignia  of  the  Roman  magistrates, 
consisting  of  a  bundle  of  elm  or  birch 
rods.  In  the  center  was  an  axe,  sym- 
bolic of  authority.  This  totalitarian, 
political  movement  was  again  forced 
into  the  limelight  of  world  affairs  by 
virtue  of  the  economic  pressure  in 
Italy  following  World  War  I.  By  1922, 
It  had  reached  a  high  point  of  organi- 
zation under  the  dictatorship  of  Ben- 
ito Mussolini.  It  had  at  that  time  as 
its  major  objective  the  building  up  of 
a  highly  nationalistic  state  and  the 
complete    suppression    of   communism. 

TOOLS  OF  FASCISM 

Fascism  has  various  other  well-de- 
fined characteristics  necessary  for  its 
operation.  These  characteristics  should 
greatly  concern  North  Americans.  It 
requires  military  expansion  in  order  to 
fan  its  highly  nationalistic  flame.  It 
requires  an  educational  program  of 
propaganda,  concentrated  egotism 
and  race  prejudice.  It  requires  a  state 
of  hero  worship  and  its  synonymous 
concept  of  'leadership.'  It  requires  a 
stolid  ignorance  of  the  'masses,'  who, 
obviously,  become  receptive  followers. 
Above  all,  it  requires  a  state  of  scar- 
city, of  small  farms,  of  hand  tools  and 
human  toil,  and  a  complete  surveil- 
lance and  rigid  regulation  of  all  these. 

Given  a  controlled  press  and  radio 
and  a  well  regulated  system  of  educa- 
tion, fascism  proceeds  to  show  its 
spots.  Remember  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia,  Korea,  Manchuria,  and 
China?  Remember  the  conquest  of 
Europe  and  the  admitted  designs  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  fol- 
low? Remember  the  egotism  In  the 
'super  race'  hypnosis,  and  the  race 
prejudice  in  the  Jew  complex?  Re- 
member the  hero  worship  of  leader- 
ship in  Mussolini,  Francisco  Franco, 
Hitler  (the  Fuhrer),  and  HIrohito  (the 
Son  of  Heaven)?  These  leaders  could 
not  have  risen  without  the  stolid  ig- 
norance of  their  followers.  Highly  In- 
formed individuals  do  not  readily 
adapt  themselves  as  followers.  People 
confined  to  a  planned  condition  of 
scarcity,  small  farms,  picayune  plan- 
ning, hand  tools  and  human  toil,  and 
rigid  regulation  are  too  much  involved 
to  become  informed  individuals.  They 
fall  easy  prey  to  any  controlled  press 
or  radio. 


From  Italy,  through  economic,  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  pressure,  fas- 
cism spread  into  Germany,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
Poland,  and  later,  for  the  same  reason, 
into  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  fact,  be- 
fore the  coordinated  fascist  attack  on 
Russia  in  April,  1941,  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe,  excluding  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  either  fascist  or  under  fas- 
cist domination.  Japan  has  a  long 
fascistic  tradition  and  experience. 
Central  China  and  most  of  South 
America  are  fascist.  Of  the  nations 
meeting  at  the  San  Francisco  peace 
conference,  24  were  fascist.  The  In- 
filtration of  fascism  into  Great  Britain 
has  been  highly  pronounced.  Pro-fas- 
cism and  its  movements  on  the  North 
American  Continent  are  well  defined. 
(This  definitely  includes  Canada  and 
the    United   States.) 

Isn't  all  this  a  nice  kettle  of  fish? 
Can  North  Americans  begin  to  smell 
why  Argentina  was  Invited  to  the  San 
Francisco  conference,  and  why  all  the 
furore  about  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  a  solid  fascist  front 
against  Soviet  Russia?  Can  North 
Americans  begin  to  smell  why  the  pre- 
sent undercurrent  of  propaganda  is 
gaining  momentum  for  an  unpreced- 
ented war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR?  Will  the  American 
people  fall  for  such  an  asinine  pro- 
cedure as  a  war  with  Russia?  Will  the 
people  of  North  America  continue  to 
be  confused  regarding  the  vital  issue 
of  World  War  II,  and  of  the  basic 
cause  of  all  the  sacrifice  that  has 
grown  out  of  it? 

ECONOMIC  PRESSURE  APPLIED 

Yes,  North  Americans  will  continue 
to  be  confused  until  they  Inform  them- 
selves of  the  tendency  toward  and  the 
implications  of  the  impact  of  inter- 
national fascist  intrigue  on  our  national 
life;  until  they  can  mentally  visualize 
the  tendency  of  the  accelerating  in- 
filtration of  fascism  Into  the  attempted 
continued  operation  of  this  Price 
System;  until  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, brought  on  by  the  march  of 
events  in  this  Power  Age  breaks  down 
by  its  very  impact  the  impasse  of 
human  Price  System  behavior  (for  by 
its  very  nature  the  Price  System 
readily  absorbs  fascist  tendencies). 

The  necessity  of  Price  System  opera- 
tion requires  an  acceleration  of  in- 
ternational trade.   The  maintenance  of 


this  trade,  in  the  face  of  continued 
competitive  pressure,  is  temptation 
enough  for  the  acquisition  of  out- 
posts to  protect  it.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  procedure  of  the 
United  States  in  Asia  in  the  near 
future. 

No  one  will  deny  the  trend  toward 
race  prejudice  at  an  ever  increasing 
tempo.  The  Price  System  press  is  full 
of  accounts  showing  the  growing  ten- 
sion between  the  Whites  and  the 
Negro.  The  Poles  are  organized 
500,000  strong  in  these  United  States. 
The  old  German  Steuben  Society  is 
now  very  active  again.  The  enmity 
of  'the  man  on  the  street'  toward  the 
Jew  is  well  pronounced.  This  tend- 
ency will  probably  show  an  uptrend  as 
economic  pressure  gets  further  under 
way. 

PROPAGANDA  A  WEAPON 

We  Americans  have  'oecome  pro- 
fessionals at  building  up  ego  and  hero 
worship.  Quite  often  press  headline 
stories  are  built  around  a  single  incid- 
ent involving  a  single  Individual.  The 
commanding  General  or  Admiral  re- 
ceives all  of  the  credit.  He  is  blasted 
across  the  press  pages  daily.  Only 
when  we  have  wanted  to  sell  more 
bonds,  or  when  forced  to  publish  the 
casualties  of  battle,  have  we  heard 
of  G.I.  Joe.  One  is  always  lifted 
into  the  limelight  through  the  greatest 
volume  of  ballyhoo.  He  may  become 
President  through  propaganda,  or  he 
may  through  that  same  channel  go 
down  to  the  bottomless  depths. 

We  Americans  have  always  de- 
pended upon  and  looked  forward 
rabidly  to  concentrated  leadership.  If 
we  wanted  any  information,  we  In- 
quired of  that  concentrated  leader- 
ship. The  tendency  of  the  leader  has 
been  to  answer  the  question  as  suits 
his  own  advantage.  But  leaders  are 
getting  'smarter'  all  the  time.  The 
tendency  now  more  than  ever  before 
is  to  pass  on  the  information  they 
desire  known  ahead  of  time,  in  the 
Price  System  press  and  over  the  Price 
System  radio.  This  has  become  very 
convenient  and,  therefore,  the  course 
of  least  resistance  for  information  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  American.  'All  I  know 
is  what  I  read  in  the  papers'  holds  true 
for   most   Americans,    unfortunately. 

This  procedure,  of  course,  is  not  only 
convenient  for  the  unsuspecting  public, 
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but  is  a  handy  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
business  and  politics  to  propagandize 
fascist  tendencies,  in  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  out-moded  and  obsolete 
Price  System — a  system  which  requires, 
for  its  continued  operation,  a  scarcity 
of  goods  and  services  in  terms  of  hand 
tools   and   human   toil. 

There  is  not  a  physical  factor  on  the 
North  American  Continent  today 
which  is  indicative  of  a  life  of  scarcity 
for  a  single  North  American.  Any 
tendency  toward  a  scarcity  should  be 
viewed  by  North  Americans  as  noth- 
ing less  than  sabotage  and  national 
treason.  The  war  which  has  just  been 
won  by  American  technology,  and 
which  has  involved  the  youth  of  this 
land  in  more  than  1,000,000  war  casu- 
alties, will  have  surely  failed,  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  and  in 
spite  of  the  sacrifice  of  abundant 
living,  if  America  is  still  face  to  face 
with  the  fascist  tendency  of  the 
enforced  scarcity  of  this  Price  System 
— unemployment,  crime,  disease,  mal- 
nutrition, breadlines  and  want,  in  a 
land  of  plenty. 

After  gaining  an  awareness  of  the 
nature  of  fascism,  we  must  become 
familiar  with  the  physical  factors  which 
are  shaping  our  destiny.  Abundance 
is  now  being  forced  upon  the  people 
of  this  Continent  by  the  unidirec- 
tional and  irreversible  acceleration  of 
technological  and  scientific  processes. 
This  Continent  of  fertile  soil,  expan- 
sive lakes,  vast  watersheds  drained  by 
numerous  rivers;  this  Continent  with 
any  conceivable  climate  from  the 
North  Pole  to  the  Equator;  this  Con- 
tinent possessed  with  natural  forests, 
alive  with  fur-bearing  animals;  this 
Continent  endowed  with  more  than 
51%  of  the  world's  natural  resources 
in  terms  of  coal,  oil,  natural  gas  and 
mineral  deposits;  this  vast  expanse  of 
land  area  (19%  of  the  world's  total) 
'flowing  with  milk  and  honey;'  this 
land  of  North  America,  by  virtue  of 
these  physical  factors,  is  a  land  of 
potential  abundance  and  security  from 
birth  until  death  for  every  North 
American. 

Technocracy  charges  that  the  poli- 
tical and  business  leaders  of  this  Price 
System  are  well  aware  of  these  physi- 
cal factors  and  of  the  trend  resulting 
from  their  operation.  Technocracy 
charges  these  same  leaders  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  scarcity 
in  order  to  operate  this  Price  System. 


Technocracy  realizes  the  temptation 
of  these  people  to  preserve,  if  they 
can,  the  system  and  its  politico-busi- 
ness leadership.  Technocracy  points 
out  the  necessity  of  fascist  infiltration 
into  its  operation  in  order  to  maintain 
the  status  quo. 

Technocracy  is  not  necessarily  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  the  people  of 
North  America  will  be  moved  to  take 
some  action.  Action  is  in  the  offing, 
and  in  the  very  near  future.  What 
concerns  Technocracy  is  just  which  of 
two  courses  may  be  followed:  The 
technological  trendof  abundance,  or 
chaos  and   its   attendant  barbarism. 

— Clyde  Brady. 
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Fantastic? 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10) 

upon  the  basts  of  known  facts,  all  have 
been  fulfilled  on  or  before  the  time 
set.  The  final  prediction,  the  total 
collapse  of  the  Price  System  in 
America,  is  on  its  way  to  fulfillment 
and  the  time  is  drawing  rapidly  nearer 
day  by  day.  Are  you  going  to  be 
among  those  little  minds  who  cry: 
"Fantastic,  it  can  never  happen  here!" 
or  are  you  going  to  investigate  Tech- 
nocracy's program  before  you  are 
caught  in  the  final  debacle — totally 
unprepared  and  not  knowing  what  has 
happened  to  you? 

Technocracy  Inc.  stands  ready  with 
the  blueprints  for  the  America  of  to- 
morrow. The  design  is  in  accord  with 
natural  physical  laws  and  will  give  to 
all  Americans  that  toward  which  the 
human  race  has  been  striving  for  7000 
years  of  recorded  history — an  abund- 
ance of  physical  goods,  ample  leisure 
to  enjoy  life  and  absolute  security  for 
every  inhabitant  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  Fantastic?  No  more 
so  than  the  telephone,  the  electric 
light,  the  radio,  the  airplane  or  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  is  yours  whenever  you 
demand  its  installation — but  eventually 
you  will  be  compelled  by  the  march 
of  events  to  adopt  its  specifications. 
Why  wait  until  the  last  minute  and 
risk  social  chaos?  Prepare  to  install 
it  now! 

— Leslie  Bounds. 


Something  New 
In  Cotton 

ANEW  modified  cotton  fabric  that 
will  not  mildew  nor  rot  and  that 
^  has  withstood  burial  in  the 
ground  for  more  than  six  months  with 
insignificant  loss  of  strength,  has  been 
developed  by  scientists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  new  material  has  the  strength 
and  appearance  of  ordinary  cotton 
plus  the  ability  to  resist  the  attack  of 
rot-producing  mlcroorganlsriis.  It  is 
partially  acetylated  cotton  which  Is 
somewhat  related  to  rayon  made  by 
the  acetate  process.  In  contrast  to  the 
use  of  the  usual  preservative  finishes 
on  cotton,  this  new  process  does  not 
cause  discoloration  of  the  fabric.  It 
does  not  produce  an  odor  or  cause 
the  fabric  to  be  sticky,  and  It  does 
not  make  the  fabric  toxic,  a  great  ad- 
vantage where  It  is  used  for  food 
sacks. 

This  new  development  promises  to 
be  useful  in  at  least  two  general  fields 
which  consume  large  amounts  of  cot- 
ton. .  .  .  First,  the  modified  cotton 
cloth,  yarn,  and  sewing  thread  should 
be  satisfactory  for  making  clothing 
that  will  not  mildew;  tents  and  awnings 
that  will  not  rot  in  damp  climates,  and 
fish  nets  that  will  not  rot  If  put  away 
wet.  It  Is  also  promising  for  use  in 
making  rot  resistant  bags  for  the  pack- 
aging of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
food  products. 

To  test  the  rot  resistance  of  this 
material  some  of  the  treated  cloth 
and  thread  were  burled  in  ttie  ground 
and  In  especially  prepared  soil  beds 
teeming  with  microorganisms  of  the 
kind  that  would  have  rotted  ordinary 
cotton  cloth  within  a  week.  The  re- 
sults showed  that  the  treated  cotton 
could  remain  buried  under  these  con- 
ditions from  six  months  to  a  year  with 
very  little  loss  of  strength.  Sandbags 
made  from  the  acetylated  cloth,  sewed 
with  similarly  treated  thread,  and 
piled  outdoors  on  the  ground,  were 
still  intact  after  two  years. 

The  wartime  research  which  led  to 
this  accomplishment  was  undertaker 
because  of  war  needs  for  more  resist- 
ant threads  and  fabrics,  particularly  in 
the  tropics  where  ordinary  cottor 
cloth  deteriorates  rapidly. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  ot 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  a'-d  Pcono- 
mists  that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Al'ance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full  swingi 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  Is  open 
only  to  America."  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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SCIENCE  is  the  methodology  of  the  determination  of  the  most  probable. 
Technology  is  the  large-scale  application  of  physical  science  tu  the  processes 
of  production  and  distribution  so  as  to  achieve  continuous  mass  production  with 
a  minimum  of  human  effort  combined  with  the  highest  productivity  per  unit  of 
extraneous  energy  consumed. 

Technology  pervades  America.  Every  scientist  in  his  field  chalks  up  further 
developments  with  greater  precision.  But  let  this  be  recorded:  Here  on  this 
Continent  where  science  has  achieved  its  greatest  application,  where  technology 
has  driven  these  developments  to  greater  depths  and  reared  them  to  greater 
heights  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — here  on  this  Continent,  science  is  in 
conflict  with  society.  Science  and  technology  have  gone  so  far  that  the  present 
social  structure  of  the  North  American  Continent  is  facing  its  debacle,  Its  elimi- 
nation. Nowhere  else  in  the  world  today  is  science  in  militant  conflict  with  the 
social  structure  under  which  it  survives. 

The  march  of  technologv  on  this  Continent  is  going  to  compel  the  arrivation 
of  the  first  mass  movement  in  the  history  of  man,  as  technology  eliminates 
human  toil  and  ruins  all  the  values  of  scarcity  by  the  production  of  abundance. 

—HOWARD  SCOTT,  Direc+or-in-Chief 
Technocracy  Inc.  From  "Science  and 
Society,"       TECHNOCRACY       A- 1 5. 
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